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With this issue is inaugurated a special feature of this 
journal that cannot fail to be of interest to our readers, 
and of value to the cause of comparative jurisprudence. 
We refer to the “London Letter,’ which will hereafter 
regularly appear in its allotted place. Mr. George 
Augustin Blackwell, whom we have retained as our corre- 
spondent, is reputed to be a man of versatility and of 
growing eminence at a Bar, where he already holds 
enviable rank.. This modest introduction is all that is 
necessary, as the character of his contributions will quick- 
ly gain him his deserved place in the esteem of the Ameri- 
- can Bar. 

It is entirely becoming for us to call attention to the 
fact that no other law periodical conducts a foreign 
service of this kind. And yet it is of supreme importance 
that the lawyers of America should be kept in close touch 
with the activities of their brethren in the motherland. 





The fight for the right of women to be admitted to 
the bar of the State of New Jersey has been won, Gov. 
Werts having signed the bill permitting women to make 
application in that State to be admitted to practice as 
both attorneys and counselors. This is but another step 
in advance in the evolution of our jurisprudence and its 
practice. The fellowship of qualified women as prac- 
titioners at the bar will not in any way. lower the dignity 
or the character of the legal profession. The success, or 
failure, of woman as a lawyer will depend, as it should, on 
herself. 





There is no more certain source of remedy in the ad- 
ministration of our courts than in the thorough grounding 
of our young men in the principles of the common law; 
but the cumbersome methods and. rules of its practice 
should be studied only historically. They have no help- 





ful place in this era. 
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In another column we publish an interesting com. 
munication, entitled “The Commercializing of the Profes. 
sion,” which discusses the editorial under the same head. 
ing which appeared in our last issue, and wherein yj 
commented upon Mr. Hornblower’s recent article deal. 


-ing with the same subject. We are in entire accord with 


the pervading spirit of the contribution ofour corp. 
spondent, as, too, we were with the article by Mr. Hom. 
blower; but in the present, as in the former instance, yw 
are compelled, by the indisputable evidence in the posses. 
sion, or at the command, of all searchers for the cold truth, 
to insist that our commentator has not squarely covere 
the yital point. All that he says as to the unselfish and 
lofty-minded services of the law reformer's of present or 
past days,’ and all that words can express concerning the 
fact that the law has found, and will ever find, in lawyers 
themselves its purifying elements, we cordially indorse, 
And this, notwithstanding the equally potent and unques. 
tionable fact that members of the Bar have also been, and 
are to-day, the most stubborn and relentless opponents 
to the “onward course of human law.” In dealing with 
this important question of the deprofessionalizing of the 
practice of law, the standard of our high calling is not 
to be gauged by the historic service to jurisprudence of 
Bentham, Austin, Livingstone, Field, Cooley, Dillon, and 
men of like souls, on the one hand, nor by the infamies 
of Jeffreys, Macclesfield, Bacon, Barnard and other judicial 
and profesional scallawags on the other. Supreme de- 
votedness to the true ideals, nor the utmost abasement 
thereof, marks the level of any calling. The true lines of 
discernment are those along which the great body of the 
profession gather, and within which they confine their 
methods and thoughts. The “watchman upon the walls of 
our jurisprudence,” nor “those who live by the dross which 
clogs our legal system,” should be taken as types of the 
whole. The gist of the problem is contained in the an- 
swer to this pertinent question of our correspondent: “Has 
the day gone by when lawyers, brushing aside all mere 
technicality, thrust only the heart of the case, leaving its 
habiliments of technicalities as shreds to be contemned?” 
Before bringing ourselves face to face with the rigid 
test the answer to this interrogatory furnishes, it is well to 
remark that the stock in trade of the lawyer consists in 
his accumulated knowledge of legal principles; of the de- 
cisions of the courts in relation thereto; and his acquaint- 
ance with the rules of practice and procedure whereby 
legal principles may be applied to the affairs of life. If 
the practitioner’ holds his store of knowledge, and his 
privilege of exercising it in the tribunals established for 
that purpose, as one to whom has been intrusted the 
sacred functions of a minister of justice, and which he is 
not at liberty to employ otherwise than in the attainment 
of just ends, by just means, under the guidance of an en- 
lightened conscience, he is fulfilling the real purposes of 
his commission and preserving the integrity of the pro- 
fession he adorns. If, on the otler hand, he holds his 
wealth of information and of technical resource as 9 
much merchandise for which he seeks the highest market 
price, standing ready, as we observed last month, not 
only to resort to legal technicalities to gain temporafy 
advantages in no way connected with the merits of 
case in hand, or involving the rights of litigants, but often 
subvertive of legal rights, and to defeat rather than attain 
justice, and all because he is paid a sufficient fee for 9° 
doing, he is simply a tradesman, parceling out his com 
modities to those who have the wherewithal to purchase 
them, and by every such act of barter and sale lowering 
dignity, staining the honor, invading the learning, and str 
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rendering the independence of the profession he is thereby 
reducing to a mere commercial calling. It follows, there~ 
fore, that the extent to which practitioners of law depart 
from the true purpose of their commissions, and use their 
resources primarily for the increase of their incomes, marks 
the measure Of the commercial spirit which is upon the 
profession. Just what proportion of the lawyers of the 
continent habitually waive the strictly professional in fa- 
yor of the purely commercial aspects of their calling can- 
not he stated, nor will any reasonable mind demand it. 
But every observant lawyer, yea, and an equally observant. 
public, has noted with anxious concern the swiftly increas- 
ing tendency during recent years of the members of the 
Bar to use the vast resources at their command not so 
much in the attainment of justice between litigants as in 
the achievement of success for individual clients, even 
though it be necessary to obstruct, delay or even to de- 
feat justice to secure it. And it will hardly be denied that 
this surrender of the sworn obligation, under the sanction 
of which alone men are allowed to minister in the temples 
created and maintained solely for the purpose of preserv- 
ing legal equality, is prompted by “business,” and not by 
professional reasons. 

This brings us to the answering of the above-quoted 
question of our correspondent, as the means used by prac- 
tiioners to serve “business” ends is, necessarily, the 
wongiul employment of legal technicality. The result 
of a careful and accurate examination into the character 
of the questions carried to and decided by the courts of 
appellate jurisdiction in this country and Canada made 
by the writer a year ago, and presented to the Section 
on Legal Education of the American Bar Association at 
its last meeting, compels us to believe that the day has 
gone by “when lawyers, brushing aside all mere techni- 
cality, thrust only the heart of the case, leaving its habili- 
ments of technicalities as shreds to be contemned.” The 
result of our inquiry has been given in this journal, and it 
will be recalled that it was found that during the year 
1893, 18,784 cases were decided by the courts of last re- 
sort of the United States and Canada. Discarding the 
diminal, patent, admiralty, and other cases of a special 
character, to the number of 4,854, there were left 13,930 
cases dealing with the various questions arising in the 
usual course of a civil practice. As reported in the 
general digest for the year named these 18,784 cases de- 
cided 39,178 points, from which we deducted a total of 
9236 points bearing upon the excepted topics .above 
named, leaving 29,942 points properly within the scope of 
our inquiry. Of these 29,942 points, 14,447, or nearly 
49 per cent., were technical points of practice and pro- 
cedure, in no way involving the merits of the controver- 
ses. Who will claim that the practitioners of law find it 
necessary, in order simply to bring into clearer view the 
true merits of litigations, to invoke the purely technical 
tules of procedure to such an extent? If they are not 
invoked in the elucidation of the merits, they can be em- 
ployed only for the opposite purpose, namely, to conceal, 
hinder, and, if possible, ultimately to withhold, the merits 
from judicial decree. Professional honor does not re- 
quire, nor will a respectable professional ability permit, 
the use of technicality to the extent shown to be actually 
tesorted to. The business feature of legal practice may, 
and, in truth, unquestionably does, both require and per- 
mit a resort to the practice complained of. And, as previ- 
ously maintained, it is these very practices which impress 
upon our beloved profession the objectionable traits of 
trade which, if uncorrected, will inevitably culminate in the 
entire deprofessionalizing of the practice of law. 

_ We renew the expression of our lasting confidence 
i the ability and will of the profession to ultimately cast 
the forces that are now detracting its vigor, and taking 











from it the lofty. character it won, in spite of its errors, 
through centuries of sublime service in behalf of man- 
kind, but we also renew our query as to whether the time 
has nat fully come when stringent corrective influences 
should be forcefully put into action. We believe it has. 








THE DUTY OF LAW BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


In a recent issue we expressed some views upon the 
important subject of legal text-books, and indicated the 
qualities which such works should possess to make them 
effective and sufficient in service, and of permanent value 
to the profession. We regarded the question, as we do 
all questions coming under our editorial view, from the 
standpoint of the practitioner. We reiterate all we said 
concerning the deficiencies of the majority of the treatises 
now at the command of the Bar, and most emphatically 
reassert that the profession, chafing under the multitude 
of mediocre volumes with which it has been deluged in 
recent years, is already demanding a literature, not only 
correct in text, but methodized upon scientific principles. 
It is the lack of this latter quality in the great bulk of 
our text-book literature which brings it under the censure, 
if not, indeed, under the condemnation, of the profession. 
And we say, frankly, to the law publishers of the country 
that the old methods of law book compilation, whereby 
so-called text-books are in fact but little else than run- 
ning digests, and whereby new editions are practically 
nothing but the original text with the citation of later 
cases to date, will not much longer be tolerated by the live 
members of the Bar. 

As we have before taken occasion to say, we are not 
inclined to censure either authors or publishers for the 
present condition of affairs. We recognize that in the 
past they have confronted difficulties which extenuate, and 
probably even excusé, their unsystematic work; but as we 
also remarked in the article mentioned, these difficulties 
no longer exist. Hence to continue the afflictions of the 
past will be intolerable. Commenting upon these reflec- 
tions, Law Book News, confessing the need and demand 
for such a literature as we have indicated, seeks to ward 
off from the publishers the responsibility for a continu-~ 
ance of the recognized weaknesses of legai literature, by 
saying that “what the difficulties are which have environed 
authors and publishers in the past, but which ‘no longer 
exist, is not stated, and from the latter clause we cannot 
guess them.” Did we regard this matter from the point 
of view of the publisher, as does Law Book News, we 
should probably find justification for ourself, as does the 
News for the publishers, in alleging that it is quite im- 
possible to get any writer of books destined to become 
classics to submit a manuscript for publication; but we 
do not believe that we should confess our ignorance of, 
or our inability to guess the difficulties which had con- 
fronted and obstructed our craft in its efforts to attain 
the ideal in its service. It is not necessary for us, at this 
time at least, to recapitulate the potent factors that all 
well-advised lawyers recognize have in the past pre- 
vented our authors and publishers from furnishing them 
a purer and more finished literature. It is sufficient to 
say that to-day, as never in the past, we have a vast ac- 
cumulation of judicial decisions, amply covering every 
phase of the law, and a host of treatises dealing’ with them 
with varying measures of accuracy and philosophic 
method, and this alone is the surmounting of the great- 
est difficulty with which the earlier writers had to’ deal. 
As the News well says: “The man'of to-day does not care 
to go on an original voyage of discovery. * * * All 


that is left for him is to reach his port in the quickest 
and safest manner, and then to cultivate the lands and 
Yes, and it'is because the average 


make them fruitful.” 
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writer of law text-books to-day does nothing but wend 
a zigzag journey over a well-traveled course, instead of 
cultivating and making fruitful the rich lands already 
“named and claimed, and bounded on the charts of earlier 
explorers,” that their labors have so little real value and 
permanency. 

What is required of the publishers is that they shall 
winnow the Bar, and lead to the realm of juridical author- 
ship the master minds of the profession, whose matured 
judgment and conscientious service will, from the ac- 
cumulated deposits of judicial opinion, evolve the treatises 
demanded by the times. It is idle to say that this cannot 
be done. The superb history of our jurisprudence glows 
with the record of the labors of love in its behalf rendered 
by the most eminent of its ministers. To doubt that the 
profession still holds in its*ranks a goodly number of 
members of the highest deserved eminence, whose un- 
selfish devotion to the sacred principles of the jurispru- 
dence they help to administer is not sufficient to lead 
them to render it the meagre service of their best thought 
and experience along the lines indicated, is to confess that 
the suggestion of the News, that such men find “more 
profit in arguing cases, or more glory in deciding them, 
than in writing books,” marks the height of the fealty 
of our-best lawyers to their beloved profession. This we 
do not admit. The question is not one of “profit,” but 
of obligation. It is probably because the nefarious “com- 
mercial” element has heretofore been most largely dwelt 
upon that so few of the men whose services in the field 
of our literature are so greatly desired have yielded their 
abilities thereto. Let this feature be secondary, for, after 
all, it is but an incident to the highest authorship. 

There are some works which closely approach, if 
they do not wholly reach, the ideal in text-book litera- 
ture. We have named a few of them in this column, and 
shall take early occasion to dwell at greater length upon 
the existing types of legal publications. That most of the 
existing law books have praiseworthy qualities, and that 
the standard we demand for future works is classical in 
character, are not adequate reasons why our publishers 
should ignore the loud call of the profession upon whose 
patronage they thrive. 








RISKS OF EMPLOYMENT. 





It is doubtless the duty of a miaster, in very many 
cases, to exercise ordinary care in providing his servants 
with a reasonably safe place in which to discharge their 
several duties. When men are set to work on a building, 
or on a scaffolding or other structure, which has been 
provided by the employer for their use, it is the employer's 
duty to exercise reasonable diligence in seeing that such 
building or other structure is made reasonably safe, and 
that the ordinary risks of the employment are not enhanced 
by latent defects in the place where the servant is re- 
quired to exercise his calling, whether it be a building or 
any other structure. In the respect last mentioned, the 
duty of the master to provide for the safety of his ser- 
vants is commensurate with his duty to provide safe tools, 
machinery, materials, and other appliances for the use of 
the servant. It sometimes happens that much skill, ex- 
perience, and care is required in erecting’ structures of 
even a temporary character for the use of laborers and 
artisans; and in such cases it is more especially the duty 
of the master to take such precautions as are reasonably 
necessary to guard against possible defects in such struc- 
tures, which may endanger the lives of his workmen, or 
subject them to unusual and unnecesary risks. 

While the foregoing doctrine is well founded in rea- 
son and authority, yet it is not a doctrine of universal ap- 
plication, nor one -which can bé invoked in all cases 
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where an employee is injured by reason of some inge, 
curity or defect in the place where he is required to work. 
It frequently happens that men are employed to tear dow, 
buildings or other structures, or to repair them, after 
they have become insecure, or it may be that the work 
undertaken by the employee is of a kind that is calculated 
to render the premises or place of performance, for the 
time being, to some extent insecure. In cases such ag 
these’ the servant undoubtedly assumes the increased 
hazard growing out of the defective or insecure condition 
of the place where he is required to exercise his calling, 
and the doctrine above stated cannot be properly applied, 
In applying the foregoing principles recently the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, in the case of Gulf, C. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., v. Jackson (65 Fed. Rep. 48), under cir. 
cumstances which, upon a casual reading, would seem to 
have called for a contrary judgment, decided that the doc. 
trine of “safe place,” as ordinarily applied, was not war- 
ranted “The facts are as follows: Plaintiff, a section hand 
in the employ of defendant railway company, was en- 
gaged at night, with others, in tearing up and relaying a 
portion of the railway track which had been undermined 
by high water in a river} near which it ran. While 
plaintiff and others were carrying a heavy rail, a part of 
the river bank near by caved in, which caused them to 
move forward hurriedly, when one of the men stumbled 
and fell: The others dropped the rail, which fell across 
a tie, causing one end to fly up and strike and injure 
plaintiff. Plaintiff claimed that defendant was negligent 
in not providing sufficient light, and in allowing the 
ground to be encumbered with the obstruction over which 
his fellow workmen stumbled. By a line of reasoning 
which, though clear, and from which we are not inclined 
to take exception, although it is precariously close to the 
limit, the Court, as stated, holds that the defendant was 
not bound to supply a place free from obstructions to do 
the work in hand, and that plaintiff assumed the risks at- 
tendant upon the obstructed condition of the ground, as 
well as upon any deficiency of light, which must have been 
at least as well known to the plaintiff as to the defendant. 





LEGAL STATUS OF COUNTIES. 





The distinction between municipal corporations and 
quasi corporations is very clearly drawn by Hon. John 
F. Dillon in section twenty-three of his work on “Mu- 
nicipal Corporations.” In that work a municipal corpora- 
tion, in the strict and common sense, is defined to be a 
body politic and corporate, constituted by the incorpora- 
tion of the inhabitants of a city or town for the purposes 
of local government thereof. A quasi corporation is an 
organization or body invested with certain limited cor- 
porate powers. It does not possess the general powers of 
corporations, but, within its own subordinate and inferior 
sphere, it is a corporation, with duties which may be en- 
forced and rights which may be maintained in like man- 
ner and with the same effect as in the case of corporations 
with general powers. ' 

It is the constitution of the body, the purpose for 
which it is organized, the extent of its powers, and the 
manner in which they are exercised, rather than the paf- 
ticular statutory language employed in its creation, which 
determine its character as a corporation or a quasi cof- 
poration. A mere statutory declaration that a body is 4 
body corporate and politic, does not change its inherent 
character. 

The distinction between municipal corporations 
proper and counties is precisely that which exists be- 
tween corporations with general powers and quasi cor- 
porations. For that reason counties are classified by all 
writers upon the subject as quasi corporations, in contra- 
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distinction to municipal corporations. It is true that a 
municipal corporation owes its existence to the laws of 
the State, that its mode of existence and its powers are 

ribed by statute, and that in a qualified sense it is an 
‘agent of the State, in its government; but its primary 

se is the administration of its own internal affairs. 
i, is a community invested with peculiar functions for the 
benefit of its own citizens. It possesses a local govern- 
ment of its own, with executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. It can enact and enforce ordinances, having 
the force of laws, for the regulation of its domestic con- 
cerns and the preservation of its peace. There are other 
well known governmental functions which it possesses. 
Within the boundaries of its granted powers it is inde- 
pendent. The character of a-municipality is assumed 
voluntarily. There can be no municipal organization 
without the consent of the inhabitants of the territory 
which it is to embrace, and the municipality when organ- 
ized is a full-fledged corporation. The difference between 
this class of corporations and counties is fundamental and 
evident. A county is created by the Legislature without 
reference to the will of its inhabitants. It has no power 
of local government, nor independent authority of any 
kind whatever. It is merely a subdivision of the 
State for purposes of State government. Its officers, al- 
though elected by its people, are virtually officers of the 
State, and are charged with the administration and execu- 
tion of the laws of the State. It is nothing more than 
an agency of the State in the general administration of the 
State policy, and, unless an action is given by statute, none 
lies against it. 

Upon such sound and authoritative reasoning as this 
does the Court of Appeals of Colorado, in the case of 
Stermer v. Board of Commissioners of La Plata County 
(38 Pac. Rep. 839), for the first time in that State, directly 
pass upon the question treated, and hold that counties 
are quasi, and not municipal corporations. 








BONA FIDES OF INDORSEES. 





The doctrine is now well established, although it was 
otherwise maintained in England at an early period for a 
short time, under the dicta of Gill v. Cubitt (3 Barn. & 
C. 466), that the right of a bona fide purchaser of ne- 
gotiable paper for value in the usual course of business 
cannot be defeated on account of negligence in omitting 
to make such inquiries as a prudent man would be 
prompted to make. It is the policy of the law to eliminate 
from the consideration of the jury the question of common 
prudence as the measure of good faith, and with it the 
question of negligence, except in so far as it may be taken 
as indicative of bad faith. A person having under con- 
sideration the purchase of negotiable paper may be less 
suspicious at one time than another, while the accompany- 
ing and attendant circumstances may be similar, and yet 
ordinarily he may be accounted a prudent man. One 
person may suspect where another would not, and com- 
mon prudence may characterize each, and the standard by 
which the jury may measure prudence may be higher or 
lower, according as their business training has molded 
their impressions and ideas. Accordingly it is held that 
gross negligence only is not a sufficient answer to the 
bona fides of the purchaser, where he has given consid- 
eration for the paper. Gross negligence may. be evidence 
of mala fides, but it is not the same thing. Where ne- 
gotiable paper has passed without any proof of bad faith 
in the purchaser, there is no objection to his title. 

In this manner, and amply sustaining itself by au- 
thorities, the Supreme Court of Oregon, in the case of 
Bowman v. Metzgen et al. (39 Pac. Rep. 3), reasons con- 
cerning the bona fides of an indorsee of negotiable paper. 








Fraud in the procurement of negotiable instruments, and 
the extension of the disability to the indorsee, is proven 
when it is shown that the indorsee or purchaser had no- 
tice or knowledge of defects or infirmities in the title to 
the paper at the time of purchase. Knowledge may be 
imputed either by direct proof or by evidence of a cir- 
cumstantial nature, the same as any other fact. If a per- 
son is grossly negligent in the exercise of common pru- 
dence, this is a fact competent to go to the jury as evi- 
dence of bad faith; but the jury must pass upon the ques- 
tion whether the purchaser has acted honestly or dis- 
honestly, and not speculate as to his probable diligence 
or negligence. If a person purposely refrains from mak- 
ing inquiry lest he should become possessed of knowledge 
of infirmities in the title to paper which he is about to pur- 
chase, this is a fact to go to the jury touching his good 
faith in the purchase. Good faith cannot be predicated 
upon want of knowledge resulting from the evasion of a 
plain duty. A man cannot shut his eyes to the light of 
day and say he is without knowledge that the sun is shin- 
ing, naively concludes the Court. 








Despite the sweeping character of the prohibition, at- 
tachments continue to be issued against National banks, 
and the matter frequently reaches a stage of considerable 
annoyance for the bank against which the writs are di- 
rected. Several such cases have recently come to our no- 
tice, and it is of interest to recall just how the matter 
stands in law. The clause forbidding such attachments is 
in Section 5242, U. S. Revised Statutes, which reads: 

“No attachment, injunction or execution shall be used 
against such association or its property before final judg- 
ment in any suit, action or proceeding, in any State, 
county or municipal court.” 

The case to which we allude, as having settled the 
meaning of a clause which seems clear enough as it stands, 
is entitled Butler v. Mixter, the controversy having arisen 
out of an attachment against the Pacific National Bank 
of Boston, and which was decided by the United States 
Supreme Court as far back as 1888. The determination 
of the meaning of the prohibition is therein expressed with 
uncompromising frankness. “Since the act of 1873,” 
says the Court, “all the attachment laws of the State must 
be read as if they contained a provision in express terms: 
that they were not to apply to suits against a National 
bank.” The Court held that National banks, whether 
solvent or insolvent, are absolutely exempt from attach- 
ment proceedings. 





Whether the jury in criminal cases is the judge of 
the law as well as of the facts is a question upon which 
the courts of the various States have differed, and one 
that has grievously perplexed lawyers and judges. In 
fact no legal question has been discussed for a longer time 
than this, and but few have caused a more marked con- 
flict of opinion. The problem has been settled, however, 
by a recent decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
which holds, for the first time, distinctly and unequivocally, 
in its history, that the jury is never the judge of the law, 
but must take the law from the bench. 2 

The contention which has characterized the discus~ 
sion of this matter in other courts marks its final de- 
termination by the august tribunal named, for in its so- 
lution three opinions were prepared and filed that will 
fill one hundred and fifty pages, or about a third of a 
volume of the official court reports. This fact alone in- 
dicates the importance of the long-mooted question and 
the difficulty of its solution. The court was not unani- 
mous in its judgment, as Justices Gray and Shiras dis- 
sented. ‘ 
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ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


Actual sion of one of several lots covered by a single deed, 
which lots do not lie adjacent, is not constructive possession 
of another of such lots. Georgia Pine Inv. § Mfg. Co. v. 
Holton, (Ga.) 20 8. E. Rep. 434. 

One who purchases the interest of a doweress before dower has 
been assigned cannot during her lifetime hold the land ad- 
versely to the heir. Melton v. Fitch, (Mo. Sup.) 28 S. W. 
Rep. 612. 

Since heirs take subject to the payment of the debts of the de- 
ceased, their possession is not adverse to a purchaser at an 
administrator's sale for the permet of debts. Rogers v. 
Johnson, (Mo. Sup.) 28'S. W. Rep. 635. ; 

Tax deed regularly executed gives color of title, though a per- 
son of legal learning and experience may, by a critical ex- 
amination, discover fatal defects in the instrument. De 
Foresta v. Gast, (Colo. Sup.) 38 Pac. Rep. 244. 

It is sufficient evidence of good faith that a person, for 11 
years, has held land under a tax deed, and during such 
period paid all the taxes thereon. Same case. 

APPEAL. 

Affidavits used on a motion to set aside a default and judgment 
will not be considered on appeal unless embodied in a bill 
of exceptions. Beard v. Ringer, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 95. 
For bill of exceptions to become part of the record, its filing 

must be certified by the clerk in the transcript. Downey 
v. Head, (Ind. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 169. 

Amount of rere in personal injury cases is a question of fact 
not reviewable in supreme court. Goldie v. Werner, (Ill. 
Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 95. 

Appeal cannot be dismissed, on motion, on ground that it is 
frivolous, as the record must be examined to determine its 
merit. Randall v. Duff, (Cal.) 37 Pac. Rep. 803. 

Appeal bond which recites that ‘‘we acknowledge ourselves to 
owe and be indebted” to appellee, etc., sufficiently imports 
an ag mage to pay. Lewis v. Sproles, (Tex. Civ. App.). 28 
S. W. Rep. 94. 


Assignment of error, directed generally by numbers to the in- 
structions, which are not numbered is insufficient. Reed v. 
Wood, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 909. 

Where testimony consists of 15 pages of printed matter, an 
exception that it was error not to sustain the objections 

_ thereto is too general to be considered. Adler v. Cloud, 
(S. C.) 208. E. Rep. 393. 

Assignment will not be considered where there are no pro- 
positions or statements presenting the errors specified 
therein. Alamo Fire Ins. Co. v. Lancaster, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 126. 

' Bill of exceptions allowed by the judge cannot be varied by the 
filing of a statement of facts which is not passed on by the 
court. Carroll v. Daly, (Mass.) 38 N. E. Rep. 1119. 

Case will only be considered on appeal in the light in which it 
is presented in the record and —— briefs. Durrell v. 
Farwell, (Tex. Civ. App.) 278. W. Rep. 795. 

Certiorari to perfect record will not be granted after submission 
of the case on appeal. Wichita Val. Ry. Co. v. Peery, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 27 8. W. Rep. 751. 

Decision on appeal is the law of the case on all subsequent ap- 
peals. Larkin v. Burlington, C. R. § N. Ry. Co., (lowa) 60 
N. W. Rep. 195. . 

Defendant in error who has not supplied an additional abstract 
of the record cannot complain that the abstract of plaintiff 
in error is incomplete. Wilson v. Dresser, (Ill. Sup.) 38 N. 
E. Rep. 888. 

In absence of an amended abstract, it is presumed that all 
necessary evidence is in appellant’s abstract. Duven- 
port v. Buchanan, (8. D.) 61 N. W. Rep. 47. 

Errors assigned, but not argued, will be deemed waived, —. 
Gardenhire v. Gardenhire, (Okla. ) 37 Pac. Rep. 813. 

Findings of fact affirmed by general term cannot be reviewed in 
the court of appeals. /Pellas rv. Motley, (N. Y. App.) 38 N. 
E. Rep. 100. 

Granting or refusal of application for a continuance ‘is discre- 
tionary with trial court, and not reversible on appeal. 
Wimberly v. Windham, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 23. 

And an order granting a new trial will only be reversed for 
abuse of discretion. In re Carriger’s Estate, (Cal.) 37 

Pae. Rep. 785. 








So, granting new trial on of newly discoy. 
cred evidence, Gruss v. ‘febertson, (Gal) he 
p. 772. 

In absence of a statement to that effect, a bill of exceptions jg 
resumed not to contain all the evidence. Atchison, 7. $ 8, 

: -- Co. v. Myers, (Cir. Ct. App.) 63 Fed. Rep. 798. 
Instructions will not be reviewed w they are not pointed 
out in both the motion for a new trial and the petition jp 

error. Hedrick v. Strauss, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 928. 
Judgment confirming report of referee will be affirmed where 
-d — error appears. Berry v. Hill, (Okla.) 37 Pao 

p. 828. 

No exceptions lie to findings of fact by a presiding justice of the 
—— judicial court, In re M » 80 Atl: Rep. 109, 9g 


e. 484, 
Notice of appeal may be served by appellant’s attorney. . 
ler v. Cragin, (Oreg.) 38 Pac. Rep. 308. 7: 7 
Order fining defendants for contempt for violating ao inter. 
locutory injunction is not ap ble. Sessions v. Gould, 
(Cir. Ct. App.) 63 Fed. Rep. 1001. 
Nor an order in foreclosure suit under a trust deed decreeing 
that said deed shal! take priority over certain mechanicg’ 
liens, as same is interlocutory. Bucher v. Thompson, 
(N. M.) 38 Pac. Rep. 250. 
Nor will appeal or writ of error lie from order of United 
States court remanding a case to a state court. May », 
State Nat. Bank, (Ark.) 28 8. W. Rep. 431. 
But, an order taxing costs of appeal on remittitur, being 
a special order after final judgment, is appealable, 
Ryan v. Mazey, (Mont.) 38 Pac. Rep. 228. 

Presumption is that a jodgment is signed by the trial jnd 
and the transcript need not show such fact. Ferris v. | dell, 
(Ind. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 180. 

Time for taking appeal from a final decree runs from the denial 
of a motion to re-open the case on the merits, instead of 
from the entry of the decree. Andrews v. Thum, (Cir. Ct. 
App.) 64 Fed. Rep. 149. 

To obtain review of an alleged error on the trial of a petition in 
habeas corpus, a motion for a new trial must be made em- 
bodying such error, and ruling obtained thereon. Jn re 
Van Sceiver, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 1037. 

Upon appeal from appellate to the supreme court, the opinion 
of the former court is no part of the record. Ohio § M. Ry, 
Co. v. Wangelin, (Ill. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 760. 

Verdict of jury will be reversed where it is in disregard of un- 
questioned instructions. Drew v. Watertown Fire Ins. Co., 
(8. D.) 61 N. W. Rep. 34. 

Where appellant failed to apply to the court to settle the case, 
appellant’s statement, as amended by appellee’s exceptions, 
may be taken as the case on appeal. cDaniel v. Scurlock, 
(N. C.) 20 8. W. Rep. 451. 

Where conclusions of law state that they are based on facts 

on by the parties to the action, such facts will, on 
appeal, be deemed to have been found by the trial court. 
Bomar v. West, (Tex. Sup.) 28 8. W. Rep. 579. 

Where an appeal was not fally perfected, and was dismissed 
therefor, another appeal may be taken. Osborn v. Logus, 
(Oreg.) 38 Pac. Rep. 190. 


ASSIGNMENT AND INSOLVENCY. 


Creditors who have not ted the benefits of an assignment 
cannot urge that the assignee has exceeded his authority. 
Adler v. Cloud, (8. C.) 208. E. Rep. 393. 

Failure of trustee to promptly execute the trust, while affording 
evidence of fraud, will not, alone, render the instrument 
void. P. J. Willis § Bro. v. Murphy, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. 
W. Rep. 362. 

And fact that the claim of one of the preferred creditors is 
fraudulent does not affect the rights of preferred credi- 
tors whose claims are valid. Same case. 

Where the assignment in insolvency is valid on ite face, it can- 
not be attacked in a collateral proceeding. Holtoquist ». 
Clark, (Mion.) 60 N. W. Rep. 1077. 

ATTACHMENT. 


Attachment being a remedy unknown to the common law, 
statutes noone yy dar must be strictly construed and can- 
not be extended beyond their terms. Jaffray v. Jennings, 
(Mich.) 60 N. W. Rep. 52. 

Attachment defendant, after executing a forthcoming bond, is 
estopped to assert that the levy was invalid. Fenner v. 
Boutte, (Miss.) 16 So. Rep. 259. 

Attachment regular when sued out is not rendered nugatory by 
a reduction of the demand on which it is based, without 
change in its character. Gibbs v. Petree, (Tex. Civ. App.) 
278. W. Rep. 685. 

Equitable interest in land cannot be reached by attavhment. 
Shoemaker v. ITarvey, (Neb.) 61 N. W. — 109. 

In absence of agreement to that effect, attaching creditor has no 
lien on, or interest in, insnrance placed on the property b 


debtor after levy of attachment. Donnell v. Donnell, 30 Atl. 
Rep. 67; 86 Me. 578. ; 

On motion to discharge an attachment, the trath of the 
affidavit on which writ was issued should be tried. For 
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that purpose, evidence, either oral or by affidavit may be 
introduced. Carnahan v. Gustine, (Okla.) 37 Pac. Rep. 594. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


Action for overdrafts 
the bookk 
by mutilat 
not proven. 

773 


cannot be sustained on testimony of 

's recollection of balance of account shown 
books, where accuracy of accounts kept is 
Yardley v. Trenholm, (Cir. Ct. App.) 63 Fed. 


p. 773. 

In prosecution under Laws 1891, c. 43, , 16, against bank officer 
for knowingly receiving deposits when his bank is insolvent, 
in determining whether the bank is solvent the capital 
stock and surplus fand are to be considered as resources. 
State v. Myers, (Kan.) 38 Pac. Rep. 296. 

In snch a ease, the information need not allege that loss oc- 
curred to any one by reason of such deposit. Same case. 

Insolvency of a bank to which a check is indorsed ‘‘for collec- 
tion”. revokes ite agency. Bank of Clark County v. Gilman, 
(Sup.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1111. 

President of a bank can contract for services in conducting liti- 

tion for the bank. Merchants Nat. Bank v. Eustis, (Tex. 
tiv. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 227. 

Where president sabdiohel increase capital stock by the use of 
funds of a city of which he was treasurer, the bank is not 
responsible for his false representations to a third person 


' purchasing the stock ofhim. Dunn v. State Bank, (Minn.) 
61 N. W. Rep. 27. 
CARRIERS. 


A joint through rate made by connecting carriers is not the 
standard of reasonableness of the local rates ofeither. Par- 
sons v. Chicago § N. W. Ry. Co., (Cir. Ct. App.) 63 Fed. 
Rep. 903. 

Fact that a local rate is higher than the corresponding part 
of a joint through rate does not prove unlawful dis- 
crimination. Same case. 

Evidence of the price procured for damaged grain after a fair 
attempt to procure the best price is evidence of its value. 
Alabama § V. Ry. Co. v. Searles, (Miss.) 16 So, Rep. 255. 

In action against carrier to recover back unreasonable rates of 
freight exacted on shipments made after the interstate com- 
merce act, an averment that no rates were published is ne- 
— . Swift v. Philadelphia § R. Ry. Co., (Cir. Ct.) 64 
Fed. Rep. 59. 

Where a contract by a carrier for a special rate of freight is 
void because in violation of the interstate commerce act 
(24 Stat. 379), the carrier may collect the usual rate. 
Chicago, R. I. §& P. Ry. Co. v. Hubbell, (Kan.) 38 Pac, 
Rep. 266. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


A tender by a taxpayer or his agent of the coupons of state 
(Virginia) bende will operate, in effect, as a roa of taxes, 
if the tender is kept good. Parsons v. Slaughter, (Cir. Ct.) 
63 Fed. Rep. 876. 

Fact that a statute has been oppressively executed, so that re- 
sults have been produced violative of the spirit of the con- 
stitution, does not render the statute unconstitutional. 
People v. Warden of City Prison, (Sup.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1095. 

Imprisonment under Laws 1885, P- 50, for receiving deposits in 
a bank with knowledge of its insolvency, is for a misde- 
meanor, and not for a debt, so as to come within the con- 
stitutional prohibition. Robertson v. People, (Colo. Sup.) 38 
Pac. Rep. 326. 

It is not error to compel defendant to stand up for the — 
of being identified by a witness on the stand. People v. 
Gardner, (N. Y. App.) 38 N. E. Rep. 1003. 

Legislative grant, made directly or through a municipal corpo- 

‘ ration, if accepted, constitutes a contract inviolable under 
Const. U. 8., art. 1,§10. Baltimore T. § G. Co. v. City of 
Baltimore, (Cir. Ct.) 64 Fed. Rep. 153. 

CONTRACTS. — 


A complaint, which states a contract, shows a breach, and al- 
leges damages directly resulting therefrom, states a cause 
of action, without showing in what manner such dam 
oceurred. Johnson v. Gilmore, (S. D.) 60 N. W. ae 1070. 

One who refuses to perform the conditions imposed on him by 
the terms of a contract cannot recover for a breach thereof 
by the other Dag Chicago, B. § Q. R. Co. v. Cochran, 
(Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 894. 

Where an action is brought on a written contract, which is set 
forth in the complaint, such writing controls any allegation 
purporting to state the effect of the contract as a legal con- 
clusion. Patrick v. Colorado Smelting Co., (Colo. Sup.) 38 
Pac. Rep. 236. 

Where, in contract for the sale of bonds, no time is stated, the 
vendor has a reasonable time within which to deliver them. 
Shepard v. Weiss, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8S. W. Rep. 355. 

CORPORATIONS. 

A corporation which has issued no stock, and has received no 
stock subscriptions, has no power to contract, and a grant 
of franchises to it by a city is inoperative. 4 Water § 


Corporation is necessary toa | ee by its creditors 
to collect unpaid hoe cemsctntony jarisdiction for 





this pu: over a foreign corporation cannot be obtained 
merely. y publication.” King v. Sullican, (Ga.) 20 8. E. 
Pp. 6 


On a proceeding by petition against specific assets of forei 
corporation, to subject them to a judgment against it, 
if it can be served only by publication, the snit must be 
one quasi in rem, and the assets must be so described 
that they can be identified and seized. Same case. 

Director who is acting as the agent of a corporation in a certain 
transaction is chargeable with knowledge that his associate 
directors had been acting as agents in the same transaction. 

Woodbury Granite Co. v. Mulliken, (Vt.) 30 Atl. Rep. 28. 

Mere insolvency of a co does not invalidate an assign- 
ment by it of certain property in faith to pay a cor- 

— debt. Warren v. First Nat. Bank, (Ill. Sup.) 38 N. 


. Rep. 122. 

President of a New Jersey corporation may execute in New York, 
before a commissioner of Michigan, an assignment of a 
mortgage owned by the corporation. Gray v. Waldron, 
(Mich.) 60 N. W. Rep. 288. 


COURTS. 


FEDERAL.—Citizenship, and not residence, of the party, con- 
fers jurisdiction and the right to sue in the federal court. 
Haskell v, Bailey, (Cir. Ct. App.) 63 Fed. Rep. 873. 

Non residents, only, can object to the jurisdiction of the 
cireuit court under the act of August 13, 1888, when 
residents and non-residents of the district are iow 
in one suit. Smith v. Atchison, T. § 8. F. BR. Co., 
ae Ct.) 64 Fed. Rep. 1. 

Court of claims has no jurisdiction of claims against the 
government for torts. Schillinger v. United States, 15 
Sup. Ct. a 85. . 

Federal courts have no jurisdiction of an action by a na- 
tional bank on a note, where the record does not show 
diverse citizenship. Da v. National Bank of Deni- 
son, (Cir. Ct. App.) 64 Fed. Rep. 148. 

Where bill fails to give the places of residence of the parties 
to it, as required by rule 20 in equity, such failures may 
be cma ey amendment on motion without delay. 
ag v. Richmond § M. Ry. Co., (Cir. Ct.) 64 Fed, 

ep. 19. 

STATE.—County court has no jurisdiction of a proceeding by 
the trustee of an insolvent, ee solely to have the lat- 
ter’s homestead set apart. Galyon v. Gilmore, (Tenn.) 28 
8. W. Rep. 301. 

Partition suit involves a freehold within the purview of the 
statute ting appeals. Wileonv. Dresser, (Ill. Sup. 
38 N. E. Rep. 88 beso 

Proceeding by habeas corpus to determine a parent’s right 
to the custody of her minor child is a civil action, of 

which the court of civil appeals has jurisdiction. Legate 

v. Legate, (Tex. Sup.) 28 8. W. Rep. 281. 

Supreme court has exclusive jurisdiction of an appeal from 
a judgment setting aside a joa t of condemnation. 
State ex rel St. Louis, K. C. $C. R. Co. v. Rowbauer, 
(Mo. Sup.) 28 8. W. Rep. 75. 

Surrogate’s court has no jurisdiction to enforce ee 
claims of executors by means of equitable set off. In re 
Peaslee, (Sup.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1028. 


DEPOSITION. 


A deposition cannot be used in evidence inst one made a 
party to the action after it was taken, without notice or an 
opportunity of cross-examination. Dalsheimer v. Morris, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 240. 

The receipt of a postmaster mailing d itions need not state 
the name of the post office where they were mailed, this ap- 
pearing from the post-mark. Anderson v. Rogge, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 106. 

Where the answer to a question in a deposition is irrelevant, a 
motion to strike out will be granted, though based solely 
on the objection that the answer is not responsive to the 
question. Fuchs v. Morris, (Sup.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1017. 


ERROR, WRIT OF. 


Applications for writs of error to distinct judgments in several 
separate and wholly disconnected cases should be separate- 
ly made, though each case involves the same question. 
Cameron v. State, (Tex. Sup:) 28S. W. Rep. 272; Boaz v, 
Same, Id. ; “oe tz v. Same, ae <S rs lodging th 

Service of a writ of error is properly e by g the writ 
in the court where the jud t sought to be reversed was 
Fenty og Kennesaw Mills Co. v. Bynum, (Fla.) 16 So. 
Rep. 

The review of proceedings in a hearing on habeas as must 
be by petition in error. In re Van Sceiver, (Neb.) 60 N. W. 


Rep. 1037. 
Writ wil be dismissed where the seire facias to hear errors has 
not been properly on defendant in error. Christopher 





Light Co. v. City of Aspen, (Colo, App.) 37 Pac. . 728, 





served 
v. Newnham, (Fla.) 16 So, Rep. 274... - 
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ESTOPPEL, 
An estoppel, to be available as a cause of action or defense, 


must be “¥: y leaded. Nebraska Morig. Loan Co. v. 
Blust, (Neb) 60 a yy: Rep. 1016. * 


Grantee who voluntarily destroys an anrecorded deed, for the 
purpose of revesting title in the grantor, is esto to as- 
sert title under such deed. Potter v. Adams, (Mo. Sup.) 28 
S. W. Rep. 490. 

Payment by a tenant of three of the four notes given for rent 
does not estop him, in an action on the fourth to set up 
fraudulent representations at the execution of the lease. 
Hoyt v. Dengler, (Kan.) 38 Pac. Rep. 260. 

Plaintiff is not estopped by an averment in his petition, imma- 
terial at that stage of the pleadings, but notwithstandin 
such averment may, in his reply, over a different state o 
facts. Holtry v. Foley, (Neb.) 61 N. W. Rep. 120. 

To create an estoppel by waiver, knowledge of the existence of 
a right, and the intention to relinquish it, must concur. 
Hamilton v. Home Fire Ins. Co. of Omaha, (Neb.) 61 N. W. 
Rep. 93. 

EVIDENCE. 

Certified copy of record of a deed is not admissible as of an 
ancient instrument unless the deed was properly of record. 
Settegast v. Charpiot, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 S. W. Rep. 580. 

On third trial of a cause, the premises pleadings therein are ad- 
missible in evidence. Spurlock v. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 
(Mo. Sup.) 28 8. W. Rep. 634. 

Paper executed by defendant, authorizing his agent to take 

ion of certain premises, is admissible to prove defend- 
ant’s attempt to take possession thereof. Whitmore v. Ains- 

worth, (Cal.) 38 Pac. Rep. 196. 

Parol evidence is inadmissible to show that a conveyance of a 
strip of land for a railroad right of way was on a parol con- 

* dition that the grantee would construct and maintain proper 
‘farm crossin Mattison v. Chicago, R. I. §& P. RB. Co., 

(Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 925. 

And, in action on a note, to show a contemporaneous agree- 
ment, by which plaintiff was to allow defendant to 
make certain collections for him for a fixed per cent., 
and apply same on the note. Singer Mfg. Co. v. Patis, 
(Minn.) 61 N. W. Rep. 23. 

Nor to vary the terms of a note. 
(Mich.) 61 N. W. Rep. 60. 
Nor will a contemporaneous oral agreement, vary or 

control a written contract of insurance. Union 

Cent. Life Ins. Co. v. Chowing, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 

8s. W. a 117. 

But parol evidence is admissible to supply defects 
in the proof of publication of a pro street 
improvement. Clintonv City of Portland,(Oreg.) 
38 Pac. Rep. 407. 

And, where the good faith of a contract is 
questioned, to show the circumstances sur- 
rounding its execution. Fairbanks v. Simp- 
son, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 128. 

Where it is claimed that two persons are liable for goods fur- 
nished, the fact that they are charged to one on the books 
of the seller, is not conclusive as to whom the credit was 
actually given. Beebe v. Carter, (Kan.) 38 Pac. Rep. 278. 


EXCEPTIONS, BILL OF. 


Where a bill of exceptions is not preserved within the time re- 
quired by statute for the record to close, the court has no 
power to allow one thereafter. Danforth v. Lindell Ry. Co., 
(Mo. Sup.) 27 8. W. Rep. 715. 

While parol evidence is competent, it is not of itself, unaided 
by notes or minutes, sufficient to authorize a nunc pro tunc 
order to amend a bill of exceptions. Smith v. Bank of King- 
jisher, (Okla.) 37 Pac. Rep. 828. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. 


As the right to possession of land is an interest therein, an 
agresment to deliver possession of land must, under the 
statute, be in writing. Boyd v. Paul, (Mo. Sup.) 28 8. W. 
Rep. 171. 

Promise by an employer to pay for past services rendered an 
employe is within the statute. Malone v. Knickerbocker Ice 
Co., (Wis.) 60 N. W. Rep. 999. 

Verbal acceptance of a written offer to purchase land, signed by 
the intending purchaser, is sufficient. Anderson v. Tinsley, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 121. 

Whether the amount paid on account of a verbal contract to 
purchase lands is so insignificant as not to take it out of the 
statute, depends on the magnitude of such contract. Tan- 
nenbaum v. Armeny, (Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 55. 

HOMESTEAD. 

Husband cannot create a lien on the homestead through estoppel 
by conduct not participated in by the wife. Kallman v. 
Inudenecker, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 579. 

Land may be exempted from execution as a homestead by a 
judgment debtor, after the judgment is docketed, and 
fore execution is levied thereunder. Weare v. Johnson, 


Hutchinson v. Hutchinson, 


os a 


Where a husband resides in the state alone, hie wife, in another 
state, acquires only such homestead rights as are aciuired 
by her husband. Clark v. Evans, (8. D.) 60 N. W. Rep, 849, 

JUDGMENT. 

A judgment in an action by several plaintiffs is, in a subsequent 
action by one of such plaintiffs only, against the same de. 
fendants, res judicata as to the issues involved in the tirg 
action. Palmer v. Great Western Ins. Co., 30N. Y. Supp. 1044, 

Motion to open a default, made 19 days after the denial of two 
former motions, was properly denied, where no excuse or 
reason was given why the und thereof was not sconer 

resented to the court. is v. Bonner, (Tex. Civ. App.) 
8S. W. Rep. 687. 

Where, on such motion, the moving papers state that de. 
fendant has a meritorious defense, but fail to state the 
nature thereof, motion should be denied. Same case, 

Owner of land is not affected by judgment foreclosing liens for 
improvements inst his lessee if he was not one a 
9 Ay a ‘enfield v. Harris, (Tex. Civ. App.) 27 8. W, 

p. 762. 

Party is not entitled to jury trial to determine existence of facts 
relied on for setting aside a default judgment. Quick », 
Lawrence Nat. Bank, (Ind. App.) 38 N. E. Rep. 73. 

Refusal to set aside default judgment will not be disturbed 
where the evidence as to the existence of the facts relied 
on by defendant is conflicting. Same case. 

LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF. 


Complaint is demurrable when it shows on its face that under 
the statute of limitations no action can be brought. Cow- 
hick v. Shingle, (Wyo.) 37 Pac. Rep. 689. 

Right of action by an abutting lot owner against a railroad 
company, for injuries from the construction of a track in a 
street, is barred after four years from the company’s first 
occupation of the street. Chicago, B. § Q. R. Co. v. O'Con- 
nor, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 326. 

Right of action of such owner for dam: by the erection 
by the road of a coal house in a public street is barred * 
after four years from its construction. Same case. 

Suit is not commenced by the signing and sealing of a summons 
which has been retained in the attorney’s office without 
any purpose of immediate service. Lynch v. New York, L. 
E. § W. R. Co., (N. J. Sup.) 30 Atl. Rep. 187. 

Title by 10 years’ adverse possession is limited to 160 acres 
where the 10 years had not expired to taking effect of Rev. 
St. 1879, art. 3195, prescribing that limit. Eldridge v. An- 
derson, (Tex. Civ. App.) 27 8. W. Rep. 724. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


Employee who knowingly engages in dangerous work because 
yo told he will lose his place if he refases to do so, as- 
sumes the risk of injary from such work. Dougherty ». 
West Superior Iron § Steel Co., (Wis.) 60 N. W. Rep. 274. 

Fact that railroad employe was walking on the track when 
killed is not conclusive of his negligence. Craft v. Northern 
Pac. R. Co., (Cir. Ct.) 62 Fed. Rep. 735. m 

Master is bound to furnish his servant a safe place in which to 
work, and safe bog ng 4 Big Creek Stone Co. v. Wolf, 
(Ind. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 52. 

Railroad company is not liable for loss from the act of its em- 
ergy in setting fire to ite warehouse to destroy evidence of 

is embezzlement. Collins v. Alabama, G. 8. R. Co., (Ala.) 
16 So. Rep. 140. 

Servant does not assume a risk, where he merely knows there is 
some danger, without appreciating it. Mundle v. Hill Mfg. 
Co., 30 Atl. Rep. 16, 86 Me. 399. 

MORTGAGES. > licen . 

Acceptance by mortgagees of a mortgage bene to them wi 
be presumed, in the absence of con evidence. Breath- 
wit v. Bank of Fordyce, (Ark.) 28 8. W. Rep. 511. 

Mere delay in prosecuting a suit to foreclose a mo that is 
afterwards carried to final decree does not affect the rights 
of a purchaser pending suit. Norris v. Ile, (Ill. Sup.) 38 N. 


E. Rep. 762. 
Purchaser of property at a mortgage sale takes it free from 
junior liens, but subject to senior liens. Stewart v. Groce, 


(8. C.) 20 8. E. Rep. 411. 

Junior mortgagees have an interest in the proceeds of a sale 
under @ senior mo to the extent of the surplus re- 
maining after the senior mortgage debt has been satis- 


fied. case, 

Record of the assignment of a mortgage is not necessary for the 
protection of the assignee, as creme @ purchaser of the 
ee — Curtis v. Moore, (Com. Pl. N. Y.) 31 

. Y. Supp. 19. 

Taking of a ah of the order of sale under a decree of foreclosure 
is a waiver of all J ma errors in the proceedings. Ecklund 
v. Willie, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 1026. 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


Imposition of an ad valorem tax by a city does not hinder the 





(Colo. Sup.) 38 Pac. Rep. 374. 
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Officer may sue a city for salary even though he may he entitled 
to relief by writ of mandate. Marquis v, City of Santa Ana, 
(Cal.) 37 Pac. Rep. 660. _ . 

Right of ed ye to access to public parks may be reasonably 
restricted by the authorities. Scranton v. City of Minnea- 
polis, (Minn.) 60 N. W. Rep. 26. 

Where assessment for public improvement is invalid, and is so 
declared, another assessment may be made after the work 
isalldone. Freeport St. Ry. Co. v. City of Freeport, (Ill. 
Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 137. 

Fact that property owner paid a first assessment which 
was illegal does not estop the city to collect from him 
on a re-assessment on refanding the amount so paid. 
Same case. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Bank receiving a check from another bavk in the usual course 
of business may recover thereon against the maker, though 
such other bank, knowing that it was insolvent, had fraud- 
ulently received the check from the maker for deposit. 
Grant v. Walsh, (Sup.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 60. 

Deposit of notice of dishonor of negotiable jms oe! in a _—- 
letter box of a private office is not a deposit in the post 
office. Townsend v. Auld, (Com. Pl. N. Y.) 31 N. Y. Supp. 29. 

Pendency of a foreclosure suit is not notice to the purchaser of 
a note given for rent of the mortgaged land that the equities 
of the note are affected by the suit. Adoue v. Tankersley, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 346. 

Recital in a note that it was given for rent does not charge a 

urchaser with notice of a possible failure of consideration 

y the maker’s eviction on foreclosure of a mortgage on the 
land leased. Adoue v. Tankersley, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. 
Rep. 346. 

Waiver of protest embodied in a note is binding on an indorser. 
Smith v. Pickham, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. Rep. 565. 

PARENT AND CHILD. 

A promise by a parent to give to his child certain property in 
consideration of care and nursing is sufficient to rebut the 
presumption that the services of the child were gratuitous. 
Stewart v. Small, (Ind. App.) 38 N. E. Rep. 826. 

One who marries a widow, and treate her child as his own, 
stands in loco parentis, and cannot recover for necessaries 
furnished the child while a minor. Livingston r. Hammond, 
(Mass.) 38 N. E. Rep. 968. 

Where a mother seeks to recover the custody of her child from 
its — grand parents, the father being dead, a petition 
will be denied when against the best interests of the child. 

In re Snook, (Kan.) 38 Pac. Rep. 272. 
PARTNERSHIP. 


An ——— whereby one is to furnish lumber, and market 
the same when sawed, and the other is to saw it on halves, 
makes a partnership. Leev. Ryan, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 2. 

Borrowing of money by one partner to pay firm debts is within 
scope of the oy 5 pee Buettner v. Steinbrecher, 
(Lowa) 60 N. W. Rep. 177. 

Barden of proof is on a firm to show that a note signed by a 
partner in the firm name, is nota firm note, and was 
not executed within the scope of the firm business. 
Same case. 

Innocent holder of firm note executed by one partner, 
in firm name, for his own use, can recover 
the firm. Same case. 

Waiver of right of homestead and exemptions in a note executed 
in course of partnership business by a partner in firm name, 
is binding on all members of the firm. Hahn v. Allen, (Ga.) 
20 8S. E. Rep. 74. 


PLEADING. 





Allegation by plaintiff in ejectment as to the execution and loss. 


of a d which forms a link in his chain of title is admitted 
by a failure to deny it. McMillan v. Gambill, (N. C.) 20 8. 
E. Rep. 474. 

Complaint in tort is not defective because the relief demanded 
in the way of damages is stated in a form proper to an action 
on contract only. Sell v. Mississippi River Logging Co., 
(Wis.) 60 N. W. . 1065. 

Where one count in a declaration is repu 


demurrer. Jacksonville, T. 
son, (Fla.) 16 So. Rep. 282. 


of the answer, as as are distinct defenses. 


French, (Com. Pl. N. 30 N. Y. Supp. 945. 


General demurrer will not lie to a petition in which one count 
is defective, but which, in another count, alleges a cause of 
a Staples v. Llano County, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. W. 


p. ’ 
And the objection that an answer was not verified cannot 


be reached by 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 28 8. 


ant to and incon- 
sistent with other portions, the declaration is bad on 


§ KE. W. Ry. Co. v. Thomp- 
Denial and new matter cannot be joined in the same paragraph 
charias v 


The words “frandulent and void. when stated, not as facts, 





Plea in abatement is not waived b- 
in bar. Paul German Ins. 
W. Rep. 424. ‘ 
Sufficiency of the facts stated in a p on demurrer there- 
to, cannot be affected by facts stated in subsequent plead- 
ings, Qa WE hep ee. on the trial. Cole v. Gray, (Ind. 
Sup.) . BE. a 5 
As the bill of particulars is no part of the declaration, it 
cannot affect sufficiency of the declaration on demurrer. 
Weston v. Luce County, (Mich.) 61 N. W. Rep. 15. 
Complaint which uses the feminine pronoun when reference 
is made to complainant sufficiently shows that she is a 
female. Cosand v. Lee, (Ind. App.) 38 N. E. Rep. 1099. 
PRACTICE. 
A paper is filed when placed in the custody of the clerk of the 
court. Lessing v. Gilbert, (Tex. Civ. App.) 278. W. Rep. 751. 
After a replication has been filed and issue joined , on 
additional replication cannot be filed wi t leave of court. 
Davis v. Lang, (Til. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 635. 
Agreement between yey © as to ———- in a cause can- 
not be established by affidavits in Iowa, Code § 213. Doer 
v. Southwestern Mut. Life Ass’n, (Iowa) 60 N. W. Rep. 225 


simultaneously answ: - 
. 0. Craddock, (Ark.) 28 8. 


An issue which arises on a motion may be framed by the court, 
and tried without formal pleadings thereon. urner v. St. 
Clair Tunnel Co., (Mich.) 61 N. W. Rep. 72. 


Dismissal of a complaint cannot be sustained unless plaintiff 
could not recover in any possible phase of the action. 
Treadwell v. Deming, (City Ct. N. Y.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1055. 
And it is error to dismiss a complaint before plaintiff has 

presented all his evidence. Ansen v. Burt, (City Ct. N. 
Y.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1061. 


RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Fact that railroad company has not completed its road wi'hin 
the time limited by its charter does not, as to third persons, 
affect its title to land acquired for —_ of way, since — 
the state can take advantage of the default. icago § E. 
I. RB. Co. v, Wright, (Il. Sup.) 38 N. E. ee peer 

Giving of statutory signals is not always the measure of the 
railroad company’s duty to those who may be passing over 
acrossing. Atchison, T. § S. F. B. Co. v. Hague, (Kan.) 38 
Pac. Rep. 257. 

In action for cattle killed in a a, 2 we it is error to admit 
evidence that other cattle been killed at the same 
place. Gulf, C. § 8. F. By. Co. v. Agg, (Tex. Civ. App.) 28 
8. W. Rep. 347. 

Power granted a railroad corporation, in its charter, to construct 
a railroad ‘‘from the city of H,” to another point, authorizes 
it to build its road to or from any point in the city. St. 
Louis, H. & K. C. Ry. Co. v. Hannibal Union Depot Co., (Mo. 
Sap.) 28 8. W. Rep. 483. 

REFERENCE. 

Court, on a practice motion, has no power to order a reference 
to hear and determine, but only to take testimony and re- 
port. In re Lord’s Estate, (Sup.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 1117. 

Judge who refers a case to an auditor is not bound to accept his 
conclusions, but may render such judgment as he thinks the 
facts = Livingston v. Hammond, (Mass.) 38 N. E. 
Rep. ‘ 

Where mn action involves a long account, the court may order a 
trial before a referee without the consent of the 
thereto. Wentzville Tobacco Co. v. Walker, (Mo. Sup.) 27 8. 
W. Rep. 639. 

SALE. 

Contract for sale of a dredge boat ‘‘and its appurtenances” does 
not include a pump placed on the boat by a third person 
with the ~— permission. Gullmann v. Sharp, (Sup.) 30 
N. Y. Supp. . 

On a contract for a cash sale, the vendee is not entitled to pos- 
session until the money is paid to the seller, —- 
vendee has been garnished on account thereof. San v. 
Shipherd, (Minn.) 60 N. W. Rep. 1089. 

Payment of a note given for the purchase price of chattels is not 
a bar to an action by the maker for breach of warranty on 
the sale, though, at, the time of payment, the maker had 
discovered the breach of warranty. Gilmore v. Williams, 
( Maes.) 38 N. E. Rep. 976. 

Statements in catalogue as to capacity of machinery, if relied 
on by purchaser, would constitute, express warranty. Mor- 
rie v. Bradley Fertilizer Co., (Cir. Ct. App.) 64 Fed. . 55. 

There is no implied a the seller of town bonds that 
the bonds were ly issued. Ruohs v. Third Nat. Bank, 
(Tenn.) 28 8. W. . 303. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. 


A contract by a wife to convey land to her husband without 
consideration and induced by undue influence of the hus- 
band, will not be enforced. Greene v. Greene, (Neb.) 60 N. 


demurrer. Nasworthy v. Draper, W. Re 
Ww 564. . : 


p. 937. 
uity has jurisdiction of a suit for specific of a 
page Bed one wipe ey shea mute ten 








Queen v. New, (Sup.) 30 N. Y. Supp. 


but as inferences, are not admitted 4 demurrer. Me- 











it it. 
vice Co. v. Gill-Alexander i Co., (Mo. Sup.) 28 8. 
W. Rep. 486. 
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TRIAL. 
It is a question of law whether clauses in a description of land 
my repugnant. Rathburn v. Geer, 30 Atl. Rep. 60, 64 Conn. 


It is within court’s discretion to permit the introduactien of 
evidence after both parties have rested. Hartley State Bank 
v. McCarkell, (Iowa) 60 N. W. Rep. 197. 
Materiality of evidence, and its connection with the other evi- 
dence produced, must be shown in the trial court: Dunham 
v. Boyd, 30 Atl. Rep. 62, 64 Conn. 397. 
Objection to secondary evidence merely as being incompetent, 
immaterial, and irrelevant, was Properly overraleu. Auett- 
ner v. Steinbrecher, (Iowa) 60 N. W. Rep. 177. 
Where ground of an objection to evidence is not stated, : he 
same should be overruled. Montgomery Furniture Co. 
v. Hardaway, (Ala.) 16 So. Rep. 29. 
Remarks by counsel to the jury, provoked by the course taken 
by the opposing counsel, are not ground for reversal. ast- 
man v. Lake Shore § M. 8. Ry. Co, (Mich.) 60 N. W. Rep. 


309. 

INSTRUCTIONS.—Charge that jury must be satisfied by the 
preponderance of the evidence, to a reasonable certainty, 
that a fact exists before they can find such fact, is not 
erroneous. Pettier v. Chicago, St. P., M. § O. Ry. Co., 
(Wis.) 60 N. W. Rep. 250. 

It is not error to refuse to give instructions already sub- 
stantially given by the court on its own motion. Young 
v. Sage, (Neb.) 60 N. W. Rep. 314. 

Nor is it + rror to refuse instruction which states to the 
jury an inference of fact to be drawn from the evi- 
dence, and no rule of law. Omaha Fair & Exp’n 
Ass'n v. Missouri Pac. R.Co.,(Neb.) 60 N.W. Rep.330. 

Requested instructions need tot be given, if the general 
charge correctly states the law. Westra v. Westra’s 
Estate, (Mich.) 60 N. W. Rep. 55. 

Where a charge as a whole, is not erroneous, the fact that 
parts considered in detail are erroneous, is not ground 
for reversal. Ballow v. Young, (S. C.) 20 8. E. Rep. 85. 

VERDICT.—A general verdict cannot be upheld where there 
are several issues tried, and error is committed in charging 
the jury on any one of them. Cresswell Ranch § Cattle Co. 
v. Martindale, (Cir. Ct.) 63 Fed. Rep. 84. 

Verdict in assessing the damages at a certaiu sum, with in- 
terest, is sufficient to sustain judgment for the amount 
stated without the interest. eman v. Ziegler, (Neb.) 
60 N. W. Rep. 320. : 

Where the answers to special interrogatories are in emphatic 
conflict, the general verdict controls. Board Comm'rs 
of Parke County v. Wagner, (Ind. Sup.) 38 N. E. Rep. 171. 

WITNESS. 

Allowance of leading questions is in the discretion of the count. 

_— a § M.S. Ry. Co. v. Anthony, (Ind. App.) 38 N. E. 
p- col. , ; 

An attorney is a competent witness against his client as to all 
matters not privileged. State v. Hodgepeth, (Mo. Sup.) 28 
S. W. Rep. 160. 

Grand juror is not competent to testify in a civil case as to the 
statements of a witness before the grand jury. Loveland v. 
Cooley, (Minn.) 61 N. W. Rep. 138. 

One contesting with a widow the title of decedent to property 
set apart for her year’s support is not competent as a wit- 
ness against her. Gunn v. Pettygrew, (Ga.) 208. E. Rep. 328. 

Private confessions by a wife to her husband as to acts of adul- 
tery are not admissible in an action by the husband against 
her paramour therefor. Sanborn v. Gale, (Mass.) 38'N. E. 
Rep. 710. 

Where party is an incompetent witness because the adverse 
party defends as the devisee of a decedent, such party’s 
wife is also incompetent. Bevelot v. Lestrade, (Ill. Sup.) 38 
N. E. Rep. 1056. 


ROUGH NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois recently held, in the case of 
the People ex rel. Fidelity and Casualty Company, reported 
in the Chicago Legal News, that the statutes of Illinois do 
not in express terms prohibit a company from doing more 
than one kind of insurance business; that where there is 
no positive, prohibitive statute the presumption under the law 
of comity that prevails in the States of the Union is that the 
State permits a corporation organized in another State to do 
any act authorized by its charter or the law under which it 
‘s enacted, except when it is manifest that such act is ob- 
noxious to the policy of the law of this State, and that the 
appellee company, a New York corporation, having a paid up 
capital as large as that required by any of the statutes of 
Illinois, was entitled to come into that State and transact its 
business in any of the lines of insurance that it was authorized 
to do business in by the law under which it was incorporated. 














. Actions arising from alleged negligence are often founded 
on peculiar facts. A single pamphlet number of recent opin- 
ions of the courts certains a case in which a mill owner was 








—— 


held responsible for damage to an owner of adjoining land from 
the fall of a chimney after a severe gale. It was held tha: 
unless the fall of the chimney was the result of inevitabie 
accident or was caused by the wrongful acts of other Persons 
the mill owner might be held responsible. In an Indiana cage 
in the same pamphlet, it was shown that a horse was jn. 
jured by a wire fence adjoining the pastures. It was held that 
a complaint was sufficient which charged that the fence posts 
were set too far apart to support the wires so that they sa 

in such @ manner as to induce horses to attempt to cross the 
wires and thus lead them to certain injury. A woman who 
was riding in a buggy driven by her husband was killed while 
attempting to cross a railroad track. It was held that the 
negligence of the husband, if he were negligent, could not 
be imputed to the wife, who was riding with him. The raj. 
road company was held to be negligent in encroaching upon 
the highway so as greatly to reduce its width and in allow. 
ing obstructions in the roadway so as to prevent a person driy- 
ing a horse from turning aside to avoid an approaching train. 
The driver was held not to be negligent when he stopped to 
look and listen within a short distance of the track and 
nroceeded as carefully as he could, considering his ignorance 
uf the highway on which he was driving. 





What constitutes eccentricity in a person? The question 
comes after reading of a contest over what is termed a curious 
will left by a Massachusetts woman. If it can be shown to 
prove her insane, it will be broken; but if only eccentric, it will 
stand. No friend of the will claims that the maker was nor- 
mal, and yet, looking at the case from this distance, she ap- 
pears to have been an unusually well-ba'anced person. Not 
having close relatives, she leaves numerous small bequests of 
money to friends and those connected with her. She leaves 
$500 to keep the family burial lot in order, and to keep a bed 
of flowers about the flagstaff on the town common, provision 
for a home for girls from 12 to 16 years of age, a sum of 
money to put a marble bust of Psyche in a certain insane 
asylum, another sum to purchase botanical apparatus for a 
school, and a small bequest to the Ladies’ Temperance 
Society. 

This covers the will, and the good impression that it makes 
is further increased by testimony telling what Miss Carter 
had expressed a wish to do with part of her fortune. Her ec- 
centric desire had been to improve the morals and appearances 
of the town by painting the houses of persons who did not 
drink liquor or use tobacco, and to civilize the boys by offering 
premiums to those attending grammar school grades wh» 
would not trespass on lands where they had no rights, and 
who would not throw stones in the streets, or into private 
grounds. The final proof of insanity offered is that Miss Carter 
wished to be buried as privately and cheaply as possible. 

Unostentation, a love for her native town, for helpless 
young girls, for flowers, for public decency, and an interest in 
the schools, and a friendly remembrance of cousins and those 
with whom she had been familiar, are what are apparent in 
all this. And yet the Judge who has the case under considera- 
tion is to consider whether Miss Carter was insane or only 
eccentric? 





The Scottish Law Review gives a report of a case involving 
the interesting question of the civil Hability of a judge toa 
suitor for malicious or corrupt conduct within his jurisdiction: 

“The. plaintiff was a Dr. Anderson, a planter in Tobago, 
and the defendants, Sir John Gorrie, the Chief Justice, and two 
of his puisne judges. Serious scandals arose some time ago 
in consequence of the maladministration of justice in that 
island. Sir Frederick and Sir William Anson were sent out 
on a commission to take evidence; and, in consequence of their 
report, the defendants in the action were deposed from their 
offices. Dr. Anderson seems to have been the representative of 
the planting interest, and Sir John Gorrie to have made himself 
the champion of the natives. Actions were brought at the 
instigation of the Chief Justice against Dr. Anderson, who was 
fined oppressively, held to bail in excessive amounts, and 
finally when he petitioned the crown upon these matters, as 
he had the legal right to do, was imprisoned for contempt 0¢ 
court. Having procured the deposition of his judges, he com- 
menced his action against them for $10,000 damages. Sir John 
Gorrie died after the action was commenced, one of the de 
fendants obtained the verdict of the jury before the trial was 
concluded and only Mr. Justice Cook remained. The Lord 
Chief Justice in charging the jury pointed out the necessity for 
securing the independence of judges acting judicially, but 
thought it monstrous to say, when a thing was done maliciously 
and corruptly, though within his jurisdiction, it was done ju- 
dicially. The jury took the same view and found for the plain- 
tiff—damages £500. Whereupon Lord Coleridge entered judg- 
ment for the defendant on the ground that the Judge’s privilege 
was absolute while acting within his jurisdiction, and that nv 
action could be brought against him. In actions of slander 
brought against judges and counsel, this seems to have been 
held and is no doubt the law; but Lord Coleridge thought the 
law doubtful in the case he was hearing, and it was safer to 
enter judgment for the defendant on the assumption that no 
action can be brought against a judge acting within his juris- 
diction and leave it to be appealed. This will probably be 
done. It would have been better if Lord Coleridge had made 
up his mind earlier as to the necessity imposed upon him of 
entering judgment for the defendant and thus saved much 

time and the expense of keeping a trial going from day to day 
when the result is a foregone conclusion.”’ 
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Without going further into the matter, everything has been. 
— LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. a to bets yg court abreast of modern commercial re- 
om ments, starts with a judge who possesses the confi- 
nat By G. A. BLACKWELL, Barrister-at-Law. dence of the whole of the mercantile community. Not only 
= the new Lord Onbt fastest Meena hasell of Kil- 
7s ice ng! Lord Russell of Kil- 
~ COMMERCIAL COURTS OF LONDON, lowen—and so far they have not been disappointed. It is felt 
in- Saye that if these two judges cannot lure commercial causes back 
hat For many years past it has been patent to the mind of to the courts that nobody else can, and lawyers look for the 
sts every thinking lawyer in England that our law courts no longer | Tes¥!t of the attempt with mingled feelings of anxiety and 
zed retain the confidence of the commercial community. The rea- | 20Pe. in which, however, hope decidedly predominates. At 
the sons are not far to seek. Business men find law slow, when it | resent Mr. Justice Mathew is dealing with commercial causes 
ho ought to be speedy; rigid, when it ought to be flexible; technical, | °D!efly in Chambers, but on the 11th of March he will commence 
ile when it ought to be simple; obscure, where it ought to be plain; | "Js sittings in court. The same eminent commercial lawyer 
the costly, When it ought to be cheap. While the steamship, the rail- | W™0Se words we quoted above is also reported to have said: 
not way, the penny post, the telegraph and the telephone have at Commercial cases can easily be tried by judges who have 
ail- one and the same time opened up new realms to commerce and | £°2¢ through a proper training for the work at the bar. Mr. 
on enormously facilitated and increased old and new forms of | 2UStice Mathew, for instance, is pre-eminently qualified to dis- 
w- business, law has dragged along in much the same leisurely, charge the duties of the special court which the judges have 
‘iy. old stagecoach manner, until it is hundreds and hundreds of | °*t@Dlished by their resolution.” 
vin. miles behind the times, and it is doubtful whether it will ever 1 Paper Buildings, Temple, London, March 9, 1895. 
to overtake commerce again. For it is impossible satisfactorily to 
ind Se legal —e c= scmnptiontes, ever-expanding LAW 
nee and flexible commercial machine of modern times, with its . 
nigh “te Ate -¥ | anew and one new forms of business REFORM IN CANADA 
and combinations of circumstances, only those few, som 
ion rigid, principles which worked so samicahty when bem to a - . agen is one of the commanding questions in Canada, 
ous the slow. cumbrous, legal commercial machine of a hundred a : the United States, and it is refreshing to see the 
to years ago. One might as well attempt to regulate, control and nt ers of the ber in the several Provinces taking active end 
will keep up the motion of one of the very latest forms of locomo- oe action toward the simplification of legal practice. 
or- tive steam engines by applying to its working as a whole, those, | ; thio owe boop intelliqnnt grasp of the peeks of the Game 
ap- and only those, scientific principles which need to be taken into ef. rage ong ae resulted i eugyecting pasetines Gat eee 
Not account in running a stagecoach. Lawyers have been slow to -- ict ot. fi Matthew Wilson, @ C.. of Chatham. Ost, of = 
: of to see this, and in deference to the modern prejudice against | jowine avticle fr of Wilson, Rankin, McKeough & Kerr, the fol- 
ves judge-made law even the few of our judges who were capable —- s ~ be e from whom, in & late iesue of the Chatham Bas- 
Ded of #0 doing having shrunk from boldly grappling with the dim- | DCr.n&s been widely and favorably noticed by the Dominion 
— ype ty By EE You ask if I think there should be reforms in our courts and 
ane extremely narrow rules of interpretation, almost rendered the legal procedure, asi to outline my opinion upon the euliject._ I 
ra acts useless. The consequence has been that the mercantile com- yy ang Mate “iat OF the a ee ee a eee 
nee munity, finding it hopeless to expect anything from the judges con? - ut T any Set lee eee bee pone hina FG 
and the Legislature, have themselves taken the matter in qe er ee gh pg pee flicti — oo 
kes hand by establishing arbitration as the general method of set- wor gh a Met — oo btw _— ee 
rter tling commercial disputes. Each line of business soon had a | ™“ ‘The ur —y o lusion should be reached a i 
ec- number of upright and competent business men willing to act - hen = einie. and ©) pre: tok possible. dre’ 
ces as arbitrators. The advantage of going before a man who, expensively as poss oa yy Bo t Me: h th 
not from his own knowledge of business, at once grasped the real i Feo pang tye = _ tay ~ “yY- ap he pe geet ey 
‘ing point at issue, and who firmly declined to attempt to unravel | 4) Ou" are = the 1 acts, O85 3 ._ 
who the subtle technicalities which judges so delight in, was soon ve th ees Se 
and obvious. The parties obtained at a comparatively slight expense The safest way to secure for the first decisions the greatest 
vate a speedy decision, which fairly squared with their own mer- | °O"fidence of the public, and to prevent appeals, is to appoint 
rter eantile notions of right and wrong, whereas, had they gone to | *® ‘rial judges only the very best men that the legal profession 
law. it was very likely that their case would have come before | C@" Produce—indefatigable workers—with even tempers, of 
less a judge totally ignorant not only of the meaning of the com- | highest integrity, and with profound knowledge of the princi- 
t in mercial words, documents and usages of the particular busi- | P!es of law, and men who have the courage and coolness to en- 
ose ness. but even of the very elements of mercantile law; so that | force the law as it is on all occasions, without being carried 
t in 80 much time, trouble and money would have been wasted that | 2¥8Y by sympathy or impulse. A bad law well administered is 
ra- the ultimate decision would have benefited and pleased neither | better than a good law badly administered. If the law is a 
nly party. The new rage for arbitration culminated in 1898 in the | P@4 ome. leave it to be changed by Parliament; but, good or 
establishment of the City of London Chamber of Arbitration, | 24. the public and profession should know that it will be en- 
under the joint auspices of the Lord Mayor and Corporation | forced. Ontario has so far secured, on the whole, excellent 
ring and the London Chamber of Commerce. The distinctive fea- | Judes, but—with the present salaries, which were fixed when 
08 ture of this tribunal is that business men are the judges and | the cost of living was not so great as now—it is doubtful that 
ion: that they have a lawyer to act as legal assessor. Meantime, | the best men can be obtained for the future. 
ago, the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division began to realize that Now, having had tthe first trial, as deliberate and perfect 
two & considerable portion of Othello’s occupation had gone, and as possible, I think, considering that even then “to err is hu- 
ago bethought themselves that the discontinuance of the Guildhall | man.” that there should be an appeal. An appeal prevents a 
that sittings must be the cause, and they concluded that if those | trial judge from becoming domineering or autocratic, and it en- 
out sittings were begun again commercial law business would in | ables a remedy to be given by the combined wisdom of several 
heir return to the courts. Accordingly, the Judicature act of 1891 | judees for such mistakes ae must occur in human administra- 
heir was passed and sittings thereunder again held at the Guildhall, | tion. But that appeal should be quick, decisive and inexpen- 
e of but they have utterly failed to achieve their object and have | sive. A man should know the final result of his case at the 
self now been discontinued. As was said at the time by an eminent | earliest possible moment. It is often better to find and know 
the Queen’s counsel: “One reason for their failure is that the | your loss within a month than to gain after the lapse of a 
was judges who were appointed to sit at Guildhall were not always | year of uncertainty. Time is too precious in this age to keep 
and men with special qualifications for determining commercial dis- litigants living and waiting in intermittent hopes and fears 
, ae butes. A selection ought to have been made of judges specially | while a lawsuit is passing from court to court of appeal. More- 
it of versed in mercantile matters.” over, men while so —— in —eemige m of the result — ap- 
“om- Profiting by the lesson inculcated by this failure, the ply themselves to their unknown circumstances, an sure 
john of the same division, on the 24th of May, 1894, passed the fone to cultivate a hope and trust for success and to live accordingly; 
de- lowing resolution: “That it is desirable that a list should be | 2nd this means that there will be no substantial gain if the final 
was made of commercial causes to be tried at the Royal Courts | @ppeal proves favorable, but disaster if it proves adverse. Then 
Lord of Justice by a judge alone, or by jurors summoned from the | to secure this quick, decisive and inexpensive appeal the ap- 
; for city, and that a Commercial Court should be constituted of | pellant should go at once directly to the highest Court of 
but judges to be named by the judges of the Queen’s Bench Di- | Appeal for Ontario, and the three intermediate courts of ap- 
usly vision.” In accordance with this resolution, the judges of that | peal should be abolished. 
» ju- division issued a notice on the 9th of February, 1 , giving The decisions of the highest court are no better or more 
lain- effect to that resolution by ordering that a new and special | effective for the case having passed through ‘the lower courts 
udg- tribunal for the trial of commercial causes should come into ex- of appeal, and those who can afford and are determined to get 
ilege istence on the Ist of March, 1895, and that Mr. Justice Mathew | the highest decision should be compelled to get it at once with- 
t no should be the judge. Everything has been done in the direc- | out dragging an opponent through intermediate appeals; and 
nder tion of simplifying procedure, with a view to enable parties, if | less wealthy men should have the right to go directly to the 
been they so desire, getting a speedy and final judgment. The order | highest court. 
t the turther defines what are commercial causes and orders a sepa- As the courts are now constituted, a man may succeed at 
ar to rate list of such causes to be kept, but no cause is to be entered | the trial. get beaten by a majority of judges in the first court 
it no in such list for trial except by direction of a judge charged | of appeal. succeed by the unanimous judgment in the second 
uris- with commercial business. After writ, or originating summons, | court of appeal, and be again reversed by a majority of judges 
y be application for his judgment on a point of law may be made to | in the third court of appeal, and as a consequence be ordered 
nade the judge, who is aleo empowered, at any time after appear- | to pay the costs in all the courts. This would represent litiga- 
m of ance and without pleadings, to make such order as he thinks}!| tion extending over some yéars, and in a case in which the man, 
nuch fit for the speedy determination in accordance with existing | who first succeeded, but finally failed; had succeeded in two 
, day Tules of the questions really in controversy between the parties. | courts with—in all—eight judges in his favor, while his ad- 
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had succeeded in only two courts with five judges in 
his favor; but the adversary having secured a majority of the 
judges of the last court rolled upon the other man the expense 
of all the trials—even those in which he succeeded. Now, the 
practical man will surely agree that, if the majority of the 
judges in the last court must declare the law and rights of the 
parties, then that declaration should be obtained without the 
delay and expense of so many intermediate decisions, which 
in the end are of no use to any one. 

The proceedings in the Court of Appeal should be made to 
conform to those at present in the divisional courts, or in 
County Court appeals, so as to prevent the delay and expense 
at this stage of printing appeal books. Some of the judges from 
the intermediate courts of appeal should sit in the one Court 
of Appeal for Ontario so as to have two sets of judges to sit 
alternately in that court, with the object of enabling it to keep 
up to its work and to adjourn more frequently to write and give 
judgments promptly, while the arguments of counsel would be 
fresh in the minds of judges. Then, if a party should desire to 
go to the Supreme Court, or to the Privy Council, he should 
make his election and be bound by it, and should not be al- 
lowed to go to both tribunals. The printing of appeal books in 
such latter appeals should conform to-the practice in the Privy 
Council so that in no case new books would have to be pre- 
pared. The adoption of this practice and the postponement of 
the expense of printing, etc.,iintil after the Court of Appeal 
decision. would secure at least equally deliberate and sound 
judgments in appeal at much less expense and delay, and 
would discourage further appeals. 

In minor matiters also there is much need of reform. Law- 
yers and clients should know with certainty before the day of 
trial whether a case is to be tried with or without a jury; at 
present they do not. Judges who have jurisdiction to try any 
case while in a county town should be required to try it; at 
present if a judge comes to Chatham to try jury cases he can- 
not hear a non-jury case or a motion to quash a by-law. For 
the former we must wait for another judge, perhaps six months 
hence, and for the latter we must go to Toronto, or (after Janu- 
ary next) get the consent, if we can, of our opponent and go 
to London. Local judges should have power to prevent the 
loss of a claim where there is no defense by ordering immediate 
judgment; at present he can so order if the defendant en- 
deavor to defend, but if the defendant do not attempt to de- 
fend we must go to Toronto to obtain speedy judgment. 

These are only instances of the many provisions which I 
think show that our legal procedure needs careful revision by a 
legislator less conservative and less tenacious to ancient forms 
than our Grand Old Man, Sir Oliver Mowat. He has made 
many, but there is room for still more improvements. 








THE COMMERCIALIZING OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


Editor of the American Lawyer. 


The March number of your magazine has an article on 
Mr. Hornbiower’s paper in the current number of The Forum 
on “The Commercializing of the Legal Profession.” The drift 
of both papers is the postulate, which, in plain English, is 
that money is the ruling spirit in the development of the 
profession. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the number of per- 
sons who adopt that profession more from love of it than 
to foster the ulterior motive of making a livelihood is so 
small as to bé practically nil, still I think it is equally true 
that, relatively, mammon has no more votaries in this calling 
to-day than it ever had—at least, in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
That so-called ideal state of the profession, exemplified in 
the golden days of Rome, when the orator (advocate) thought 
it beneath his dignity to receive a fee from his client, re- 
veals a conéition of society as unsuited to our age as the 
clumsy chariot would be compared with modern methods of 
travel. 

Indeed, it is questionable whether the motives of the ad- 
vocates in practicing gratis were any higher than those of 
the modern practitioner. They were thus liberal because of 
the influence in the State which would thereby probably come 
to them. That is, what they gave with one hand, they reaped 
back with the other. This at least seems, by implication, to 
have been the opinion of Claudius Caesar, who believed it was 
more reascnable, though less liberal, to receive fees; he there- 
fore limited them as to amount. Rome evidently feared the 
commercializing of the profession when its law declared “qua 
cavetur antiquitus, necquis ob causam orandum pecuniam do- 
num ne accipat.” Just as is theoretically true in England, 
whose law has the silly fiction that counsel can maintain no 
action for his’ fees, for his profession is too dignified to be 
polluted with money in ‘the shape of reward for his services. 
They must not be lowered in tone by calling them “locatio vel 
conductio,”” but “quiddam honorarium.” O ye shades of Sinlius, 
who, because he took a retainer of 300,000 sestertia, and then 
deserted ‘his client, the latter ferro in domo ejus incubuit, in 
which act the victim only received his desserts; of Erskine, 
into whose lap the golden guineas rolled with a clink that 
Bacon and Coke and Hale and Holt and “Sandy” Kenyon 
never dreamt of; of the English Follett, who from 1835 to 
1836 made a million dollars through his honoraria, otherwise 
fees: how shall we justify you? Is that day returning to the 
legal profession when a modern Tacitus may exclaim: “Nec 
quidguam publicae mercis; tam venale fuit quam advocatorum 
perfidia?” If sc, then gloomy indeed is the outlook for the 





morale of ‘the law, and the watchmen upon the walls of our 
jurisprudence must sound an alarm which every hall of justics 
must echo; and over every Bench, and engraved on every 
Bar, must magna charta’s promise be affirmed. Nulli vendemys 


bes * * rectum vel justitiam. 


Is .the profession, as the Lawyer's article thinks, losing 
the “lofty independence, the genuine learning, the fine Senge 
of professional dignity and honor, which for nearly a century 
in this country lifted and maintained our jurisprudence above 
the steadily rising level of the people,” by reason of the 
members of it contracting and. developing an all-eng 
love for money? Has the day gone by when lawyers, brush. 
ing aside all mere technicality, thrust only the heart of the 
case, leaving its habiliments of technicalities as shreds to pe 
contenned? If so, what is the meaning of the army of eo@j. 
fiers who for forty years have besieged legislative halls with 
their theories for the betterment of our jurisprudence? Wha 
has become of the efforts of Field, that father of moder 
codes? Are we not mistaken in thinking that there wag , 
time in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence when amendments to legaj 
proceedings were ostracized by the Bench, and grave lawyer, 
argued fur hours, as to whether there was any diversity be. 
tween ad medietatem rectoriae and rectoriam medietatis? Whe, 
a mistake of a syllable rendered the application of qui cadit 
a& syllaba, cadit a iota causa? When judges refused to amenj 
the most palpable errors unless by authority of Parliament? 
When an issue on the merits might not be reached unti 
declaration, plea, replication by way of traverse, replication 
by wav of confession and avoidance, rejoinder by way of 
traverse, demurrer rejoinder, sur-rejoinder, rebutter, sur-re. 
butter, until names for pleadings ran out, because beyond the 
last stage, as an author assures us, they were very seldom 
found te extend? “It took,” said Mr. Wild at the last meet. 
ing of the Vermont Bar Association, “two hundred years tp 
discover that non-joinder of a plaintiff ex contractu shoul 
not te fatal.” 

We think, therefore, that we are not mistaken either as 
to this learning, high morality, or abandonment of mere tech. 
nicality in the profession. Some may call that a high sense of 
honor which, six centuries ago, imposed a fine of thirteen years’ 
salary upon Chief Justice Hengham because, in com 
he altered a fine in his court imposed upon a poor wretch from 
about a mark and a half to a mark, but in this day we should 
be shocked at such judicial purity. No Bar ever had a more 
bri‘liant star than Bacon. As Baron Verulam, kings delighted 
to do him honor. Yet this great public delinquent, as the 
virtuous Coke called him, lived to make one ofthe most 
melancholy confessions of his own corruption of which Anglo- 
Saxon law has record. Nor is there in American jurisprn- 
dence as prominent a defaulter as the Chancellor Macclesfield. 
While our Bench and Bar are, as authoritative exponents of 
the law, but little over a hundred years old, yet either may 
say of itself that in moral tone or intellectual worth we 
yield to none. 

Cavilings against lawyers, at least in the former re- 
spect, have always been heard. Lawyers have always been 
a shining mark for assaults, ostensibly questioning their in- 
tegrity. Yet there is not a body of men in the world whose 
professional honesty is so relied upon by those who have oc- 
casion to trust them, and none to whom these cynics go 
more quickly when they are needed by them. Possibly this 
anomaly may be referable to the principle of the psalmist, 
“Though they slay me, yet will I trust them.’’ Nevertheless the 
fact is patent that the men of this profession have 
ever been and are among the most trusted forces of society, 
the most powerful defenders of innocence, the strongest bul- 
wark of municipal justice. Still we are assured that, ad- 
n.itting all this, the prime motive of this class, in developing 
such characteristics, is for a fee. Love of justice for its own 
sake, a sincere, a practical compasson for the wronged, must 
not be attributed to them, so much as a desire for pecuniary 
recompense. Excuse me, Mr. Editor, but I don’t believe it 
I do not think that when my honored teachers, James V. 
Campbell and Thomas M. Cooley held up to me, more than 
twenty years ago, an ideal calling and exemplified it by the 
law, they were mistaken. I do not think that if we could 
call him back from that rest for the people of God, whither 
I believe Campbell has gone, made fitter for his inheritance 
by his noble work in one of earth’s supreme courts; or, if we 
should question the modern Coke, in his well-earned retire 
ment, I say I do not think either would confess that it was 
an illusion which he figured. I believe that each, with his 
added light, the one from the Bench, before which but one 
Advocate pleads, the other from a review of the years of 4 
judicial fame few can expect to realize, would still assure 
us that in spite of the dross which clogs our legal system, 
and so many of those who live by it, onward is still the course 
of human law; and that as long as there are men who love 
the law for its own sake, so long will the law find in lawyer 
its purifying elements. Evolution is written upon the fore 
front of all modes of modern thought, and he who runs may 
read it in our judicial history. Who has, so far, brought about 
the marvelous changes in this history, if not lawyers? For # 
fee? Nay. Had David Dudley Field been been paid per a 
for his work in this behalf the vittance of a street sweep! 
it would have made him comparatively wealthy. Whoeve! 
may have reaped a recompense from his labor in behalf of 
law reform, certainly it was not the lawyer. Such service 
have never been undertaken with an idea of pecuniary 
turn, nor has the return ever come either to a Livingstone, * 
Brougham or a Field. GEO. STYLES. Union City, 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY, NEW YORK STATE 
BAR ASSOCIATION. 





By L. B. Procror. 





Gentlemen of the New York State Bar Association: I have 
the honor to present to you my annual report at another meet- 
ing of the New York State Bar Association, under circum- 
stances eminently justifying the faith of its founders, who, 
eighteen years ago, insisted that it would become one of the 
prominent and useful institutions of the State. Though still 
gubject to some criticism, ft can, without exaggeration, be said 
we have demonstrated that our organization has been fortunate 
“in bringing together annually, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, members of the legal profession from all parts of the 
State, affording an opportunity for gentlemen of the bar and 
the judiciary to enjoy social discourse, to frankly, honestly 
and ably discuss important legal questions, and to renew past 
friendships, to form new, agreeable and useful associations 
with members of the bar distinguished. alike for their learning, 
courtesy and influence in the profession, in society and in pub- 
lic affairs. This is not all. Lawyers, Legislature, State officers 
and the public generally now entertain high respect .for the 
work of the association in regard to legislative and legal re- 
form, reviston of the statutes, examination of the Code and 
substantive law.” It is also generally conceded that those who 
devote their lives to the study and practice of law are best 
qualified to discover defects in existing laws and imperfections 
in new enactments. “A conceivable perfection in law consists 
in the clearness and precision of terms. The careless and im- 
perfect manner in which our laws are drawn is a reproach to 
the law-making department. How can a man draft a penal 
statute unless he clearly understands that penal statutes are, 
by the courts, strictly construed? How can a man draft a 
statute in derogation of the common law unless he is familiar 
with the same principles? How can a man intelligently use 
the word ‘may’ in a statute unless he knows under what cir- 
cumstances the court construes it to be peremptory in its 
meaning and not merely optional? How can he use the word 
‘hall’ intelligently unless he knows the rule by which the 
courts are governed in determining whether the word is to 
bave a mandatory or merely a directory meaning? How can he 
use the innumerable other words and phrases *used in statutes 
without a knowledge of their true legal meaning and the con- 
struction the courts put upon them? And yet men in legisla- 
tive bodies are constantly engaged in drafting laws which 
affect the interest, welfare and happiness of the people. For 
this reason the work on legislative reform undertaken by the 
New York State Bar Association has become a stern necessity.” 
-A variety of circumstances has occurred during the past year 
which, with much interesting correspondence on the subject, 
demonstrates the abiltty of the association “to successfully 
urge upon the Legislature and obtain the enactment of so much 
of the common law and statutes in concise statutory form as 
may be found expedient upon careful experiment and observa- 
tion; to take prompt measures to revise, condense and greatly 
simplify the method of procedure in our courts, and remove 
the uncertainty and perplexity as to its interpretation, which 
grows out of lack of arrangement, want of perspicuity and con- 
flict of decision; to carefully examine and criticise all enact- 
ments affecting the relation of lawyer and client, and en- 
courage everything tending to dignify and ennoble the profes- 
sion; to press forward the revision of the general laws of the 
State now being carried on, and insist that there shall be no 
let or hindrance in its progress until all the laws of the State 
have been thoroughly examined, and all requiring amendments 
have been carefully collated and revised.” The evils of im- 
perfect and hasty legislation, and the consideration of the 
question whether it is desirable that the Code of Procedure 
thould be simplified and revised, separating those portions 
relative to organization of the courts from that part relative 
to actual practice therein, and from the matters relating to the 
admissibility of evidence, leaving the practice substantially as 
at present, but more simple and less technical, are forcibly 
portrayed in the able and exhaustive report of the Committee 
on Law Reform. The report concludes with the following 
— resolutions, which the committee recommended for 

ption: 

“First. Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to pro- 
vide for the speedy publication of a revised catalogue of the 
law library of the State. 

“Second. Resolved, That this association favors the move- 
Ment to obtain uniformity in the administration of the law 
throughout the United States and for making simple and uni- 
form the practice in all the Federal Courts. 

“Third. Resolved, That the Legislature is earnestly re- 
Quested to make the proper provision for a careful and thor- 
ough examination of the Codes of Procedure of this and other 
States, including the so-called Practice Acts in force in this 
country and abroad, and.the rules of court adopted in con- 
Nection therewith, and report in what respects the Civil Pro- 
tedure in the courts of this State can be revised and simplified. 

“Fourth. Resolved, That this association regards the work 
of Statutory Revision as of the utmost importance for the in- 

of the people of the State, and recommends that it be 
Dushed to completion so rapidly as is consistent with the na- 
ture of the work, and that such measures may be adopted as 
insure careful and thorough examination of proposed 
tes, before enactment, with a view to eliminating errors 
preventing crude and ill-advised legislation.” 





From the acknowledged ability, influence and energy of 
the committee, there is little doubt that the present Legislature 
will adopt the enactments recommended in these resolutions. 

I have heretofore referred to the enactment providing for 
a uniform examination for admission to the bar. Our associa- 
tion was prompted to undertake the work of procuring the 
passage of that law under the conviction that it is the only 
measure that will prevent the word “learned,” as applied to 
our profession, from a mockery. “For many years 
there were poured into the profession, through the avenues 
opened by the well-meaning but short-sighted men calling 
themselves law reformers, in the conventién of 1846, large 
numbers of men, unfit by culture, by training, or by character, 
to be admitted into any learned profession.” This evil existed 
notwithetanding the efforts of the Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals and many representative lawyers of the State to place 
barriers against it. Judge Cooley, in a recent communication 
to the Princeton Review, says: “By far the larger part of all 
the doubtful legislation which the history of this State pre- 
sents has taken place since 1846, when radical ideas began to 
be characteristic of State constitution.” The New York State 
Bar Association has successfully struck at loose, imperfect 
legislation in regard to admission to the bar, and placed safe- 
guards around our profession, which will protect it from long- 
standing evils. ¢ 


The annual address of the present retiring president of the 
association contains many valuable practical views and sug- 
gestions, that commend themselves to careful reflection and 
observation. Speaking of our membership, he says: ‘While 
the association has rapidly increased in numbers, no effort 
should be spared to bring the membership up and keep it as 
high as one thousand, so that it may more fully represent the 
bar of the State. A less number than that can scarcely, since 
there are over ten thousand practicing lawyers in the State, 
be said to be such a representative body as can at all times 
command the attention to its recommendations which its posi- 
tion deserves, and since it is the only organized body of law- 
yers whose membership extends throughout the State, it should 
be sufficiently large that every locality should be represented 
in order that the sentiment of the profession may be arrived 
at upon all questions affecting its interests. Beyond the num- 
ber I have named, it is doubtful whether numerous additions 
would be useful or desirable, as a large number would possi- 
bly tend to make the body unwieldy and cumbersome, and ren- 
der it difficulty to obtain accurate expressions as to its senti- 
ments on any mooted question. I therefore urge upon the as- 
sociation the adoption of measures for such an increase of 


membership as suggested, believing it to be for the highest in- 


terests of the association and readily practicable, at the same 
time advising that great care should be taken that there should 
not be such zeal in increasing its numbers as to induce us to 
overlook the more important matter of the quality and char- 
acter of the membership.” Too much importance cannot be 
attached to these suggestions. A large membership in the as- 
sociation is not so much to be desired as the character and 
quality of the membership. As I have said on another occa- 
sion, “Were it not for the careful circumspection used in the 
admission of members, the number of names on our roll would 
be very much larger.” 

According to the report of the treasurer, “During 1891 our 
reserve fund was drawn upon for current expenses to the 
amount of $1,104.62. At this meeting the treasurer reports 
that the receipts for 1893 exceed all expenditures by the sum 
of $1,134.34, showing an improved financial condition over 1891 
of $2,238.96. 


“At the annual meeting in 1892 the treasurer reported four 


hundred and thirty-five members as having paid dues during 


the previous year. We now have upon the rolls a membership 
of seven hundred and thirty-six, exclusive of fifty-eight life 
members, making a total of active members seven hundred 
and ninety-four, with several names before the Executive Com- 
mittee awaiting its action.” 

We have now a united, energetic membership in every 
county, and in most of the towns in the State, to act in con- 
cert in promoting the imterests of the association. This pre- 
sents to us an easy, practical commuzrication with all our mem- 
bers, enlarging and giving great facility to our work. Of the 
four hundred and seventy-five members who attended the sec- 
ond annual meeting, in November, 1878, nearly two hundred 
still remain active members; but a large number in attendance 
at that meeting have passed from the scenes of earth to their 
eternal rest. 

But their mémory is embalmed in the hearts of their sur- 
viving brethren of the tion, and in the records, which 
are among our richest treasures. 

In the Capitolium at Rome there were long rows of pol- 
ished marble slabs, on which were recorded the names and 
eareers of honorable Roman lawyers who had seen the last 
of earth. There is some analogy between those classic slabs 
and our own capitolium records of the departed members of 
the State Bar Association. Much interest is now taken in it. 
As time moves on that record will inspire veneration as_pro- 
found to the bar of the State of New York as that which throbs 
in the hearts of the Sons of Islam at the tomb of the holy 
prophet. 

Among those whose names death has stricken from our roll 
during the year is that of the late ‘Augustus Schoonmaker. He 
was one of those who assisted in laying the corner stone of the 
State Bar Association in November, 1877, and who, like David 
Dudley Field, devoted his time, talents, learning and influ- 
ence to its interest. He attended our last annual meeting and 
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read a valuable and eloquent paper on “The Evolution of Judi- 
cial Power and Observation Touching the Judiciary.” 

. Mr. Schoonmaker’s long and eminent career at the bar, his 
distinguished services in many exalted official positions, his 
acknow eloquence, and, above all, his stainless honor 
and attractive social qualities render his loss to the bar and 
the social circle in which he moved a severe dispensation of 
igs es 

ne of the members in attendance at the early meeting of 
the association to which I have alluded now occupies a high 
position at the bar, and who has been honored by distinguished 
Official position, State and national, recently wrote me a de- 
lightful letter, referring to his membership in the association, 
from which I have taken the following extract: 

“To-day closes the seventeenth year of my membership in 
the New York State Bar Association. No part of my profes- 
sional, official or private life brings me more pleasing incidents, 
or more delightful memories, than my relationship with my 
brethren in the State Bar Association. That relationship con- 

me beyond a ‘doubt that the association has exerted, and 
still is exerting, a healthy influence on the profession, on legis- 
lation, and has effected many reforms in legal procedure. Fi- 
nally, it has, to a very large extent, carried out the great object 
which called it into existence. I have always regarded it an 
honor to myself, and to any lawyer, to be a member of the State 
Bar Association. It is not always convenient for me to attend 
its meetings, and I do not think it necessary to an active, useful 
membership to always attend those meetings. There are many 
‘ways in which members who cannot always attend the meet- 
ings may render themselves useful ta the association, and en- 
joy the reciprocal pleasures and advantages which it presents. 

“One of the most remarkable features of the present time 
is the energy with which the principles of combination, of ac- 
tion and intellectual force are manifesting themselves. The evo- 
lutions in the mode of transacting business, whereby great en- 
terprises in finance, commerce, transportation and manufac- 
tures are conducted by combination of men and money, in 
syndicates, corporations and trusts, instead of individuals and 
partnerships, as formerly, have not only, to a large extent, 
changed the character and occupation of lawyers, but have 
rendered we —— Ss that en and combination are as 
mecessary to e legal profession as they are to the - 
tions to which I have referred.” ’ aig 

This is evidenced by the rapid growth of State bar as- 
sociations in all parts of the Union. 

Eighteen years ago, when the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation was formed, there were but two organizations of the 
kind in the country—the association of the bar of the city of 
New York and the American Bar Association—both of which 
had then been recently organized. Now there are State bar as- 
sociations in active operation in Alabama, Arkanas, California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
jana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, ‘Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, New York, New York city, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Washington, besides a large 
number of county bar associations im many different States. 
Most of these State bar associations have largely adopted 
the constitution and by-laws of our association and its general 
procedure of ‘business. My correspondence with the secretaries 
of these respective associations is an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable contribution to our drchives. 

The and responsibility of our last annual meet- 
ing were largely enhanced by the Constitutional Convention, 
which was to open its session in the following May. Many of 
our members occupied seats in that honorable body, among 
whom was the Hon. Tracy G. Becker, president of the associa- 
tion. who was honored by the chairmanship of the Judiciary 
Committee in that convention. Notwithstanding his arduous 
duties there, he found time to deyote to the interest and pros- 
perity of the association. 

‘An exceedingly interesting feature of our last annual meet- 
ing was the presence of the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice- 
_President of the United States; the Hon. Joseph N. Dolph, 
United States Senator from Oregon, and the Hon. David B. Hill, 
Senator from New York. The Vice-President and Senator Dolph 
had accepted invitations. to address the association. This they 
did before the largest and most distinguished audience that 
ever congregated in the Assembly Chamber in the Capitol. 
There were present the judges of the Court of Appeals, of the 
Supreme Court, judges of the United States Circuit Court, Sen- 
ators and Members of Assembly, State officers and promi- 
nent citizens of Albany. The subject of Vice-President Steven- 
son’s address was “The Lawyer;” that of Senator Dolph was 
“Law Reform.” Perhaps the Assembly Chamber of the State 
of New York never before resounded with such expressive elo- 
quence on subjects so apparently uninteresting to the popular 
mind, and yet rendered so intensely entertaining by the grace 
of style, the facility and perspicuity with which these distin- 
guished orators reasoned, explained or described. They under- 
stood what all who attain eminence as speakers must learn, that 
it is necessary to emasculate their sentiments by cautious limi- 
tation and qualification, wholly unnecessary for the audience 
they address. but very essential, if their words are to be per- 
petuated and canvassed by the great public beyond the walls 
of the auditorium. 

The death of David Dudley Field, which took place on April 
13 last, removed a long-standing pillar of Tuscan strength from 
the association. As was said on the death of Sir Robert Peel, 
“The falling of the column revealed the wide extent of the 
space it had filled.” ‘Mr. Field became a member of the AgRO- 
ciation at its first annual meeting, held Nov. 19 and 20, 1877. 
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With a very few enosgttons he was present at every subse. 
quent meeting down to . He was ye attached to 
the association, and his relationship with its members was de. 
lightful. He never doubted for a moment its success or it, 
usefulness to its members and to the legal profession. When he 
entered the association he raised the standard of law reform ip 
it, which he continued to sustain with his masterly abilities 
learning and eloquence until a year before his death. The cir. 
cumstances under which Mr. Field raised the standard of lay 
reform are a delightful incident in the history of his career, 4; 
the dinner which took place at the annual meeting to which | 
have referred, the Hon. Matthew Hale, who presided in the 
absence of the president, the Hon. John K. Porter, said: “]y 
the next sentiment, gentlemen, the committee has adopted the 
language of Lord Brougham: “Law Reform: ‘How noble wij 
be the sovereign’s boast when he shall have it to say, that he 
found law dear, and left it cheap; found it a sealed book, left i 
a living letter; found it the patrimony of the rich, left it the jp. 
heritance of the poor; found it the two-edged sword of craft 
and opposition, left it the staff of honesty and shield of inno. 
cence.” In response to this toast,” said the chairman, “we 
will have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. David Dudley 
Field.” When the prolonged applause which followed this an. 
nouncement ceased, Mr. Field responded as. follows to the 
toast: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Am I right—is law reform 
really toasted in the State of New York? After more than a 
quarter of a century which I remember, during which to bea 
law reformer was to be an object of derision or insult; after 
the experience which: I have witnessed of asking the Legisle- 
ture to consider law reform measures; after being laughed at 
and hooted at, and, more than that, vehemently attacked, is it 
possible that in this year '78, at a meeting of the State Bar 
Association at a table where there are perhaps 150 guests from 
different parts of the State, law reform is actually toasted? Yes, 
it is so. Law reform may now be toasted, and may that re. 
form go on. I will not say my fears are stronger than my 
hopes, but I will only express my hope that law reform may go 
on and that New York may be, as she was, the first, not the 
last.” ‘After this opening Mr. Field made one of those speeches 
whose influence on law reform has never ceased. 

The Committee on Law Reform, to which I have referred, 
pays the following eloquent memorial tribute to Mr. Field: 

“Your committee desires to express its sense of the loss to 
the association,and to the bar of the State and country, as well 
as to the cause of law reform among English speaking people, 
in the death of David Dudley Field, for many years chairman 
of this committee. His successor in the chairmanship has been 
requested by this committee and the Executive Committee, to 
present to the association, at the annual meeting, a review of 
his life and work as a tribute of respect to his memory.” 

At our last annual meeting the Hon. William H. Robertson, 
Hon. J, Newton Fiero and Mr. George Zabriskie were elected 
delegates to the seventeenth annual meeting of the. American 
Bar Asssociation, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Aug. 22, 23 and 
24 last. Under the provisions of the constitution and by-laws 
of that organization, delegates from State bar associations, at- 
tending its meetings, are invested with all the privileges of 
regular members during the session. The report of the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting exhibits the honorable and important 
part our delegates took in its deliberations. Mr. Fiero was 
elected to full membership in the association and was also 
elected chairman of the Committee on Law. . Robertson 
was elected a member of the general council for the State of 
New York, and Mr. Zabriskie received especial courtesies and 
amenities from the officers and members. 

The amicable, and, to a large extent, intimate, relations now 
existing between the New York State Bar Association and the 
American Bar Association, and the bar associations of the re- 
spective States, are matters of pleasing mutual congratula- 
tions. 

A very large number of our members are also members of 
the American Bar Association, many of them occupying official 
positions therein. Of these there were a large number in at- 
tendance at the last annual meeting of that organization. The 
part they took in its proceedings adds largely to the interest 
and usefulness of the meeting, and to the honor of the New 
York State Bar ‘Association. In addition to those I have al- 
ready named there were at this meeting the Hon. John F. Dil- 
lon, ex-president of the Federal Association; the Hon. Austin 
Abbott and Frank C. Smith, editor of the American Lawyer. 

A paper was read by Judge Dillon at the meeting, on “The 
True Professional Ideal.’’ Like all the productions of that 
nent jurist and writer, it is characterized by dialectical ability, 
strength and the clearest display of all the facts, principles 
and analogies which are applicable to his subject. All this is 
subservient to severe compactness and practical brevity. 

It would be impossible to find in legal literature more just 
and eloquently expressed ideas concerning the influence of the 
bar, in sustaining, with its moral courage, independence and 
learning the fabric of justice than is contained in the address, 
from which I have taken the following extracts: 

“The true conception—ideal, if you please—of the Jawyer is 
that of one who worthily magnifies the nature and duties of his 
office, who scorns every form of meanness or disreputable 
practice. who, by unwearied industry masters the 
complicated technical learning and details of his profession, but 
who, not satisfied with this, studies the eternal principles of 
justice, as developed and illustrated in the history of the laws 
and the jurisprudence of other times. * * * 

“There is, I fear, some decadence in the lofty ideals that 
have characterized the profession in former times. There is, 
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our modern life, a tendency, I have thought at times very 
strongly marked—to assimilate the practice of law to the con- 
duct of commercial business. In great law firms, with their 
separate departments and heads and subordinate bureaus and 
derks. with their staff of assistants, there is much resemblance 
to the business of the great mercantile and business establish- 
ments close by.” 

It is fortunate that a subject so important and interesting 
to the profession was committeed to a mind possessing so 
many admirable qualities for treating it. 

Mr. Abbott's remarks on the paper read by John D. Lawson 
of Missouri, entitled, “Some Standard of Legal Education in 
the West,”’ were listened to with the most profound attention. 
“The great thing we want from the civil law,” he said, “is the 
development of the legal mind of the lawyer, through a broader 
training and discussion and mastery of general principles; and 
if we confine ourselves to studying, so far as precedents would 
be useful. we should fail in a very large measure in advancing 
the subject.” 

A singularly interesting, useful and somewhat startling 
speech was made by one of the ablest of the junior members of 
the New York State Bar Association, Mr. Frank C. Smith, on 
the paper read before the section of legal education, by John 
H. Wigmore of Chicago, entitled, ‘‘A Principle of Orthodox 
Legal Education.” In that part of Mr. Smith’s speech touching 
the want of importance of the cases appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court on purely technical grounds, and the 
manner in which these appeals are clogging the work of the 
court, he was peculiarly fortunate. 

“We know that our courts are clogged with a mass of 
cases.” he said, “a considerable proportion of which, as shown 
by the results, are without legal merit, but a still larger share 
of which are so involved.in the intricacies of legal procedure 
that not only are they ruinously retarded in their progress 
through the courts, but very often the question at issue, involv- 
ing as it does the actual merits of the controversy, is wholly lost 
to sight, and for long periods of time, if, indeed, not ultimately, 
is beyond the reach of judicial action. * .* * Litigation is 
now popularly considered an evil. Men with rights to maintain 
or wrongs to redress hesitate and often refuse to submit to the 
uncertainty, tedious delays and wasting expense inevitable in 
the ordinary court processes of the day. The people are losing 
faith in the ability of their courts to arbitrate the differences 
of litigants accurately, speedily and inexpensively; and the 
worst feautre of this condition of affairs is that this waning 
faith is justified by the facts. * * * ‘The considerations which 
I have thus hastily presented, and the ominous data which I 
hold in my hand, make imperative the necessity for a swift 
return to the true professional ideal. * * * But so far has 
the profession fallen from this ideal that, judged from the re- 
sult of its service in actual litigation, it is to-day a monstrous 
charlatan. What would be said of a trade or a craft against 
which it could be proven that in an average of nearly 50 per 
cent. of the attempts it made to serve its patrons, it failed to 
secure just results, because its craftemen did not understand 
how to use its machinery, or, understanding this, failed to so 
employ it as to attain the end promised when it was intrusted 
to do the service? Such a trade could not retain public respect 
and confidence an hour after its inefficiency was known. No 
more can one of the learned professions. Yet this is the exact 
condition of the practice of law in this country to-day. * * * 
Anxious to learn what the decisions of our appellate tribunals 
would show as to the character of the questions submitted and 
passed upon by them, I have, within the past year, examined 
the cases reported by the West system of reporters, for the pe- 
riod covered by the last general digest, and I find the follow- 
ing facts: Total number of cases decided in the United States 
and Canada, as reported in the General Digest for 1893, 18,784. 
From these, in order to bring the competition fairly within the 
Tange of the general practitioner, I deducted the criminal 
8,104), patent (1,482) and other cases (368), to the total number 
of 4,854, leaving 13,930 cases dealing with the various questions 
arising in the course of civil practice. I found that, as digested, 
these 18,784 cases decided 39,178 nts, from which I deducted 
those bearing upon.criminal (5,942), patent and other matters 
@.294). to the total of 9,236, leaving 29,942 points properly 
within the inquiry I have indicated. Of these 29,942 points I 
ascertained that 14,447, or 48 per cent. plus nearly 49 per cent., 
were upon points of procedure, or other matters not involving 
the merits of the controversy. In other words, nearly one-half 
of the questions carried to and decided by the courts of ap- 
Pellate jurisdiction in this country were questions arising out 

isputes as to the proper method of bringing before the 
courts the merits involved in original differences. Substantially 
one-half of the points of law which occupied the attention of 
our hizhest tribunals were points in no way decigive of the sub- 
stantive rights of the parties in litigation.” * ° 

Mr. Smith's speech, from which we have made brief ex- 
tracts, elicited the closest attention of the members and the 

nhguished audience present. It also elicited warm commend- 
ation from several eminent members on the floor of the con- 
vention, among whom we may name Mr. Fiero, who said, in 
part: “The facta presented by Mr. Frank C. Smith suggest an- 

consideration not entirely foreign to this discussion, but 

me express what I know must be in the minds of all of us— 
surprise, almost amazement, at the result of the exam- 

ion as to the percentage of points of practice decided by 
our appellate courts, If I were not quite certain from my ac- 
Quaintance with the gentleman who prepared the tables of the 
king care with which the work has been performed, I 
should be skeptical as to the correctness of the figures. I am 
Unable to doubt either the figures or the deduction therefrom, 
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that substantially 50 per cent. of the points decided in our 
courts of appeal are upon matters of procedure.” 

Demand for our annual reports is constantly on the in- 
crease. They are regarded as exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable additions to legal learning, and to those accomplish- 
ments that adorn the charaéters of judges and lawyers. The files 
of my correspondence are indisputable evidence of the high es- 
teem in which our reports are held. The addresses, papers, 
essays and discussions upon important legal subjects by emi- 
nent members of the profession contained in our last annual 
report renders it a law library of itself. The following distin- 
guished legal educators were among those who presented pa- 
pers at our last meeting: William A. Keener, dean of Columbia 
College Law School; George Chase, dean of New York Law 
School; Austin Abbott, dean of Law School of the University of 
New York: Abner C. Thomas, dean of Metropolis Law School; 
Leroy Parker, vice-dean of Buffalo Law School; H. B. Hutch- 
ins, associate dean of Cornell University School of Law, and by 
Right. Rev. William C. Doane, vice-chancellor of the University 
of New York. 

The work of the Executive Committee, under the direction 
of Hon. BE. G. Whitaker, its able and accomplished chairman, 
has added largely to the prosperity of the association during 
the year. The duties of this committee have been largely en- 
hanced by its relations with the Committee on Law Reform, 
under a recent amendment of our constitution. But their joint 
work has added largely to the prosperity of the association. 
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By B. R. WEBB, Reporter of the Court of Civil Appeals, Texas. 





The Single-Tax Proposition.—It is proposed by the single- 
tax theory to place the public taxes on land values alone. All 
personal property, being the product of human labor, is to be 
exempt from taxation, and this shall include all improvements 
placed on land, such as houses, orchards, ditching, fencing, and 
the like, that are the product and result of labor. Whatever 
value the land has, irrespective of these, or without these, is 
due to the community, because such value is brought about by 
the existence of a community adjacent to the land, and without 
which the land has comparatively no value whatever. The com- 
munity, as the source and cause of the value, is entitled to the 
full yield of that value in the way of rents on the land; and 
upon this theory and basis the tax, or ground rent, is to be 
estimated and levied. 

Land, like air and sunshine, is declared to be indispensable 
to human existence, and a thing that can not be made by man. 
Nature intended it as a bounteous gift to and for all the human 
race. Only so much land was created, and it was intended as a 
common storehouse for supplying the wants of the children of 
men. No one has the right to appropriate one foot more of it 
than his necessities require, and no appropriation beyond this, 
either in the present or in the past, by purchase or descent, 
can bar the right of another to the use of his reasonable share 
of the earth’s surface, a right which is inherent and inalienable. 
Since the land rightfully belongs to all the people in common, 
whoever exclusively uses any part of it should be required to 
pay a fair rental value therefor into the general public fund, 
and this will afford all the revenues needed for public pur- 
poses. Governments may, therefore, at once and at will pro- 
ceed to levy the taxes on this theory, without troubling about 
the acquisition of title, which may remain in the names of pres- 
sent owners, if they so prefer. Such a system, it is claimed, 
will take the burden from labor and place it on the land, break 
up land monopoly and land speculation, and make the beunty 
of land freely accessible to every one who may wish to use it. 
This is a brief statement of the substance of the single-tax idea, 
as enunciated by Mr. Henry George and his followers. 

Origin of the Single-Tax Idea.—The inequalities of poverty 
and wealth, of opulence and want, as they exist among man- 
kind, have for ages past afforded to social theorists and reform- 
ers a prolific theme for discussion, a fruitful source of political 
agitation, and a boundless field for the production of visionary 
and speculative schemes in the domain of actual government. 
It is commonly assumed that these inequalities are due chiefly 
to social, artificial and political causes and influences that may 
be removed or convicted by law, and that substantial equality 
of condition can be enforced if only a proper system of laws 
can be devised. The experiments founded wholly or partly on 
this idea have been legion in number, and ysually barren of 
beneficial result, and yet each succeeding age brings forward 
for its support a fresh swarm of advocates and agitators as en- 
thusiastic and as sanguine of success as their predecessors, 
since the majority of mankind, having the less, are now, even 
as in the past, peculiarly susceptible to the argument that the 
minority who have more must have become wrongfully pos- 
sessed of their greater part of the world’s wealth. The pros- 
pect of easily acquiring property by means of a theory is al- 
ways more alluring than the method of its acquisition by vir- 
tue of labor and the self-denials of economy. The “Utopia” of Sir 
Thomas More; written in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as a work of mere fancy, with the recent fiction 
of Edward Bellamy, entitled “Looking Backward,” presents a 
fair picture of the Socialist theory, and of the ideal system of 
government it designs to establish. -In this country the Socialist 
principle in modified and local forms has been asserted and ex- 
perimented upon by various organizations, such as the Shakers, 
the Oneida Community and the many co-operative societies 
intended for conducting business on a common ownership and 
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profit-sharing plan—organizations that are now either entirely 
extinct or falling into decay. Its broader assertion, falling 
short, however, of full commmunism, is to be found in the de- 
mand for the single tax and for the Government ownership of 
railroads, telegraphs, coal mines and water transportation. 
That the single tax, in applying the principles of Socialism and 
communism to land only, will present features of inequality and 
injustice that would not pertain to the entire system, will be 
hereafter shown. . 

The Single Tax Is Confiscation.—That the single tax will, in 
effect, confiscate the land to the Government, must be apparent 
to the reflecting mind at a glance. Land is not eaten as food, 
nor worn as clothing, and is valuable to its owner only for 
what it yields, or the revenue it can afford. Even though it be 
a lot used by its owner as the site for a house, its annual rental 
value from year to year represents its total beneficial value to 
him: and with that rental in the form of money, he can ordi- 
narily procure the use of an adjoining or similar lot capable of 
answering exactly the same purpose. The ownership of the one 
lot in fee, and a permanent right to the rental value of the ad- 
joining lot, will’ each represent precisely the same extent and 
amount of beneficial interest, so far as money can measure it. 
When, therefore, the Government assumes the right to tax and 
does regularly tax the land to the extent of its rental, revenue 
affording value, it appropriates the beneficial interest of the 
owner therein as fully as though it had also appropriated the 
title, and it has in practical effect confiscated the land as fully 
as if an edict had been issued vesting the title in the State. The 
owner will then have no greater individual] interest in it than 
any other person, since he must pay the same rental for it that 
another would be required to pay, and the rental so paid would 
equally serve to procure him the use of other land of like char- 
acter and amount, the title of which might be in his neighbor or 
in the community. 

No sophistry, however ingenious, can disguise the fact that 
the single 'tax is practical confiscation. Indeed, Henry George, 
while avoiding the use of that word, does not deny the result 
of the single tax in this respect, but boldly declares that it pro- 
poses to take the kernel and leave only the empty shell (the 
nominal title) to the land owners. The lesser lights, however, 
seek to deny that the principle is one of confiscation, claiming 
that it will not disturb titles, and saying that the tax is not to 
be placed on the land itself, but only on its value, which right- 
fully belongs to the community. Certainly it is not expected 
that by the use of mucilage or otherwise the tax will be placed 
upon or affixed to the land itself. All taxes are placed on the 
value of the things taxed, and not on the corporeal substance. 
If the single tax fails to ultimately divest and destroy private 
titles, it will fail to accomplish its avowed purpose of “forcing 
men to turn loose land they are not using,” and of making 
land “as freely accessible to the masses as the other bounties 
of air and sunshine,” As the owner of lands can derive no 
profit from the matter of ownership, ‘but, on the contrary, is lia- 
ble to be taxed with their full rental value, although not using 
them, or though they be unimproved, it will be the better 
policy for him to at once disclaim the title to the Government, 
since its retention can only subject him to annoyance and 
assessment of rents or taxes without any corresponding benefit. 

How completely confiscation will be effected by the single 
tax may be shown by illustration. Some years since the State 
of Texas gave three millions of acres, valued at $1 per acre, for 
the building of a State Capitol, and received in return a mag- 
nificent structure, a temple of justice fit for so great a Common- 
wealth and said to be second only to the national Capitol at 
‘Washington. She also sold about that time some ten millions 
of acres of other lands, at prices from 50 cents to $2 per acre, 
for nearly all of which the purchase money has now been paid 
in full and used by the State or applied to her common school 

fund. These lands mostly lie far out toward the western borders, 
* much of them are still remote from settlements, and nearly all 
of them yet unoccupied. The single tax, in appropriating to the 
State whatever rental value they now have, and may have in 
all the future, will practically affect the owners precisely as if 
the State should enact a law canceling her sales of the lands 
and resuming her former title in sovereignty, without returning 
the State Capitol or the moneys received by her. Clearly the 
single tax would be violative of our constitutional guaranties 
against the taking of private property for public use without 
compensation, and requiring taxes to be equal and uniform. 
Without a fundamental change in the organic law of the land 
by constitutional amendments, it could not be sustained in the 
courts of this counitry; and yet every Legislature now in ses- 
sion is flooded with circular letters from the single-tax head- 
quarters, covering portions of its literature, and even a 
printed bill is inclosed, ready drawn to hand, the passage of 
which is urged, and which it is blindly supposed will put the 
single tax in legal operation. Verily, such all-abounding faith 
and such marvelous fanaticism have not been witnessed in this 
country since the “Millerites donned their celestial robes of 
white upon Ascension Day, some fifty years ago. 

The Community as Giving the Value to Land.—The proposi- 
tion that the single tax will only appropriate what rightfully 
belongs to the community is rather an attempted justification 
than a denial of its confiscatory effect. Let us examine the prop- 
osition a little. Tf it ‘be true that it is the community which 
gives the value to land, yet this cannot warrant the putting 
of all taxes on land alone, for the reason that the fact exists 
to an almost equal extent in the case of personal property, 
From the Mosaic account of creation, it appears that when 
there were only two people in the world a fig leaf served for a 
bridal trousseau, and the sacred chronicle nowhere intimates 
that it was not regarded as sufficiently elaborate by the primal 
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pair jointly participating in the nuptial ceremonies and hy- 
menial rites of that occasion, or that it would have been ex- 
changed, even up, for the costliest one that the Parisian mo- 
distes of Worth could supply. It is to the community, with its 
consequent social relations and intercourse, the necessities 
which it begets, the stimulus which it affords in its appeal to 
pride, ambition, vanity and the other passions of human nature 
that causes the demand for and gives value to the greater ex. 
tent of personal property. The tailor-made clothes of a Well-at. 
tired business man, including with them his boots and hat, cost 
$50, and his ordinary gold watch as much more. Expatriate 
him as a second Robinson Crusoe to the solitary shores of Juan 
Fernandez, and four-fifths of this value is at once annihilateg, 
The gold watch will not be preferable there to a silver one with 
similar works costing only $10, while the clothes would be 
gladly exchanged for plainer and stronger ones, sold here for 
one-fifth of the money. Without the community, diamonds 
could hardly be exchanged, even weight, for peanuts. All arti. 
cles used exclusively for ornamental purposes derive their valye 
entirely from the community, while the ornamental quality 
which, as we have just seen, enters so largely even into usefy! 
articles, must also be credited to the social aggregation. Surely, 
some other reason must be invented to justify the single tax in 
radically distinguishing all property into two classes upon q 
consideration almost equally applicable to both kinds. 

Again, it is not true that the community alone gives the 
value to land. There are considerations entering into the mat- 
ter which, on the other hand, render communities largely in. 
debted to the owners of land for corresponding benefits and 
public advantages. When Texas, for example, was a province 
of Mexico, infested with savage Indians and under the tyran- 
nical government of a semi-barbarous and alien race, it did 
not afford or offer desirable homes for such thriving and pros- 
perous communities as now inhabit it, and if its conditions 
were yet the same, these communities would not be here at 
all. A great change has been made which has operated so 
largely to the benefit of these communities that without it 
they would not even exist here. How, by whom, and under 
what conditions was this change effected, and this land made 
available to the communities that now enjoy its benefits? What 
was it that induced the pioneer ‘settlers to leave their kindred 
and friends in the East, the scenes of their nativity, the graves 
of their ancestors, the advantages of civilization, and adventure 
forth to meet dangers that often ended in death, and to endure 
for years the hardships and privations of frontier life, its lack 
of society, of schools and churches and the conveniences of civ- 
ilized life? While they were animated by a love of liberty and 
a desire for its advancement, yet the inducement of a material 
character was the acquisition of lands here that were else- 
wise destined to remain useless to mankind and without value 
until brought under the dominion of civilized government by 
just such enterprise and self-sacrifice as these men undertook 
and endured. Their reward should be a portion of the land 
which they should wrest from the hands of tyranny and bar- 
barism. and the value which their achievements should give it 
when the country should be made safely and conveniently ac- 
cessible to large settlements. 

Such provision for their declining age, and as an inheritance 
for their children, the situation here offered to the few hardy 
pioneers who were willing to encounter its hardships, its dan- 
gerous and doubtful conditions, and under such conditions 
they staked life and fortune alike upon the enterprise, and in 
its successful issue gave to liberty and to civilization a mighty 
empire. For their individual past, they reserved only a small 
portion of the land, not a thousandth part of the whole 4 
league and labor for each head of a family, and a third of a 
league for a single man. The remainder they made free to all 
the people and communities that would come and occupy what 
had thus been provided for them. 

Now these later communities, under the single-tax theory, are 
to turn upon the pioneers and say, “You have not yet done 
enough for us. We now demand of you every foot of your land 
that you do not actually occupy and cultivate, and even for 
that which you do cultivate or use we demand that you pay 
us ground rent. If your hands, palsied with age, can no longer 
cultivate any part of the land, you may go to the poorhouse or 
look to the charity of relatives.” As between the viper and the 
single-tax theory, it can be said in favor of the former, that 
while it destroys the bosom that warmed it into life, it has no 
reasoning faculties, and obeys only the promptings of blind 
instinct. 

The majority of the people constituting the present com- 
munities, for whose benefit the aged pioneers are to be de- 
spoiled, are persons who have flown here on wings of steam 
and alighted in the midst of civilization’s advantages. Since 
the future actual occupants of the lands to be taken by the 
single tax must pay ground rent for them, it is to the = 
munity’s benefit that the confiscation principally accrues, = 
is enjoyed by it, in the form of governmental protection an 
civil liberty, free schools, graded streets, electric lights, water 
works and other such public advantages. Under the single-tax 
theory all two-legged animals on the globe that walk upright, 
saving, possibly, the gorillas, have an inalienable rirht to any 
part of the earth not actually occupied, and become, for be 
purpose. members of any community the instant they unpac 
their baggage there; and whether they are gamblers or prosti- 
tutes, deadbeats or swindlers, beggars, fakers or tramps, lousy 
lazzaroni of Italy or lepers of China, savage brutes from Sene- 
gambia or the rotten and diseased scum and offscourings from 
the public hospitals of European cities, their rights are to i 
held superior to the private right of the pioneers to every fo 
of land not actually occupied. 
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This feature of the superior equitable right of the land- 
owner as just presented is one of general application, and usu- 
ally exists to a greater or less extent in the cuse of every one 


who has bought or acquired land. The land-owner has a 


greater interest in giving increased value to his land than any 
one else, and by his efforts and expenses in that behalf, he or- 
dnarily contributes most largely to that result. In some in- 

s he may merely hold the land for the enhancement 
of its value, but in others he sometimes expends more to in- 

immigration, to create the local community and to secure 
for the land the advantages of waterworks, street cars and the 
like than the emhanced value will yield. Despite the single tax 
demand for land for the masses who are said to be clamoring 
for it and perishing for the want of it, Texas offers 20,000,00U 
acres of her State school lands practically for nothing, since 
the small annual payment of interest thereon is at once re- 
turned to the purchaser in the form of free public school tui- 
tion, and yet so much of these fine lands have remained un- 
taken for more than a decade. They will afford homes of eighty 


_geres each to 1,250,000 families, or 12,500,000 people, and the 


risks and hardships attendant on their settlement and devel- 
nt are certainly not greater than in the early days when 
raty Indians and Mexican tyranny were also to be en- 
countered. Why are they not taken? The obvious reason is 
that we are unwilling to assume and endure the privations and 
risks of early settlement. We prefer that others should go out 
there in the West and expend their means and their best years 
in experiments, in exploring the earth for water, in learning 
by dear experience what crops can be successfully grown there, 
in opening roads, establishing. towns, churches, schools and 
postoffices, and finally a railroad to bring om the “‘communi- 
ties.” Then the single-taxers can go in on the first train and 
daim the inalienable right which they say God reserved for 
them in the councils of eternity, and appropriate not merely 
all these advantages which the resident land-owners there 
shall have so largely created and made accessible to them, but 
also the greater part of their property, which will naturally, at 
that juncture, consist largely in their lands. 

Clearly the community is not equitably entitled to any part 
of the vaiue and price originally paid to the Government, the 
community, for tne land, nor to all of its subsequently en- 
hanced vaiue, so often due in large measure to the efforts and 
expenses of the owner in its behalf; nor can any rule be laid 
down by which such an equitable right in the community to a 
part of the emhanced value could be determined with any cer- 
tainty of justice. Every man who removes to a city, town or 
community and buys property and builds there adds to the 
value of his neighbors’ property, and to the business and profits 
of the local merchants, grocers, artisans and the like. If he 
builds a business house on a lot in a vacant block, he increases 
the value of every other lot in that block, and especially the ad- 
joining lots, which are thereby given the advantage of oppor- 
tunity for joint partition walls. His equitable right to claim 

tion from his neighbors, the community, for the 
benefits he has conferred is of the same character and rests 
upon the same basis as this claim made by the single tax for 
the community; a right so indefinite, so incapable of specific 
computation in value, and :which may be met by so nmany 
countervailing considerations that it has never been recognized, 
and is not entitled to recognition by amy court of equity or 
statutory enactment. 

The Single Tax Unequal and Unjust.—The single tax, in 
placing the entire burden of public expenses on land and land- 
owners alone is unequal and manifestly unjust. The right of 
taxation rests upon the basis and involves the principle that 
those who reap the benefits and enjoy the protection of govern- 
ment should in due proportion bear the expenses thereof, and 
this principle the single tax will flagrantly violate. The wealth 
of many persons consists exclusively in personal property, and 
these would be altogether exempt from taxation, although by 
far the greater bulk of the governmental expense is incurred 
in behalf of this class of property. The Jews, possibly hold- 
ing conscientious scruples against the ownership of land as well 
48 against swine, have but a small part of their vast wealth 
in realty; and the single tax would be so directly in their favor 
that the law might well be entitled, “An act for the benefit of 
the Jews and other large owners of personal property.” The 

000,000,000 of railroad values in this country, one-sixth of 


the entire property of the nation, all of it personal property 


except an inconsiderable per cent. in the right of way, would 
be exempt from taxation, and yet most of this property is 
Owned by men of the greatest wealth, and it makes the heaviest 
drafts upon the public exchequer by reason of the vast amount 
of legislation it entails and of litigation it begets in the courts. 
The owner of the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, costing seven 
millions of dollars, would pay no more tax than the owner of 
the one-story livery stable on the opposite corner, costing a few 
thousands. The millionaire proprietor of a suburban fourteen- 
story factory would pay the same tax as one of his employees 
Whose humble residence, calf-lot and garden might occupy the 
adjoining block. Men with multiplied millions in stocks and 
nds, in money, in merchandise, in ships and other forms of 
Personal property, would not have to pay a cent of tax thereon, 
While the taxes on farm lands and the workingman’s home- 
stead plat would of necessity have to be largely increased to 
supply the resultant deficiency in the public revenues, and the 
very men who are most clamorous for the supposed benefits 
of the single tax would soon find that it imposed on them the 
Viest burden of the public expense. The injustice of the 

le tax in this unequal and unfair application of the law of 
tion cannot be gainsaid nor denied; and the question perti- 
hently arises here, How can the injustice of the existing land 








System, supposing, for the argument’s sake, that it is unjust, be 
properly remedied by the substitution of another system, itself 
manifestly and grossly unjust? 


No just reason can be assigned why the Jews and the rail- 
road magnates should be thus speciaily favored by law and 
exempted from taxation; or why the giant monopolies in food 
products, as essential to life as land, and in otner forms of 
personal property, should be annually enriched at the Public 
expense by just so many millions as they now contribute in the 
way of taxes and tariff duties. A little reflection wilt show 
that the result of the single tax would be to exempt the wealthy 
as a class from the public burdens. The avowed purpose of the 
system is to divide and distribute the lands in small holdings 
among the poorer classes, each and every one of whom would 
become a heavy taxpayer the moment the became a possessor 
and renter of land. With this purpose accomplished, there 
could no longer be any large estates or great individual wealth 
in lands, and the possessions of the rich would then of necessity 
consist almost entirely in personal property. Those having 
large amounts of land would, about the time of the adoption 
of the single tax, manage to get rid of it at the best price ob- 
tainable, and would transfer and invest its value, or what 
could be thus realized of it, in personal property. In large 
cities the matter of costly buildings and improvements on the 
land would tend to delay and complicate the result, but for 
the country at large the proposition would hold good, and 
wealth, the ownership of property above the average amount, 
wee consist alone in personality, and would be exempt from 
taxation. 

The Right to Land as Inalienable.—The proposition that 
every person born into the world has a natural right which can 
neither be denied nor forestalled to use so much land as he may 
need to procure subsistence is certainly a very plausible one, 
but the principle so affirmed will not bear the application which 
the single tax would make of it. Human nature and existence 
are so affected by counteracting influences and by varied and 
complex considerations that natural rights as they exist purely 
in the abstract are usually found in the concrete to have been 
justly affected and controlled more or less by the exigencies of 
human conditions and necessity. In this country every person 
has the equal right to acquire as much land as his means, his 
industry and economy will enable him to procure. Unless the 
law of inheritance giving the lands of the ancestor to the heir 
affords an exception to the rule, the legal right of every person 
to land fs in this country exactly the same. If man’s natural 
right to land is incapable of alienation, then the laws permit- 
ting its purchase and sale and private ownership are wrong, 
and also the law of inheritance. Experience and reason to- 
gether have demonstrated that the happiness, welfare and 
progress of the human race require that lands shall be owned 
in severalty and exclusive private right, and that such right 
in land shall be transmissible by descent. Individual owner- 
ship of land thas been in all ages the solvent of barbarism and 
the essential factor in the advance of mankind. No nation has 
ever emerged from savagery until such right has been recog- 
nized, and a general community ownership of land now no- 
where exists except among barbarous tribes. Even the semi- 
civilized Indians of this country are now fast repudiating it. 
Blackstone well says that as mankind increased in numbers 
and in arts, it became necessary to entertain conceptions of 
more permanent dominion than the right of occupancy, and “to 
appropriate to individuals not the use only, but the very sub- 
stance of the things to be used,” as otherwise men would not 
go to the trouble of acquiring valuable habitations. 

Upon the superior right of humanity to advance, the older 
title of the Indian has here been subordinated to the claim of 
the Caucasian race, while the demand of the besotted Mon- 
golian to an inalienable share of this country has been meas- 
urably denied; and upon this principle also the general title 
of the community is merged by relinquishment into allodial 
titles in its several members. That men acting through their 
political and social organizations have the right to make such 
disposition of their common interest in the land as will enable 
it to be vested in severalty has been the sense of mankind 
from the earliest dawn of reason. All the nations and ages of 
civilization have proceeded on this theory, and all governments, 
the people. acting collectively, as truly said by a single-tax 
writer, “have made land private property in all countries.” The 
exceptions claimed to exist in the case of a few towns of Ger- 
many and cantons of Switzerland are too insignificant to merit 
consideration here. The Scriptures are full of recognition and 
sanction of the right of private ownership of land, and although 
Jehovah for many centuries under the Jewish hierarchy imme- 
diately supervised and directed the government of his chosen 
people. it does not appear that he ever imposed a ground rent 
for the government or inaugurated the single-tax policy. It has 
been reserved for the Socialists to discover: that the wisdom of 
God in this respect is obsolete and a back number. Upon this 
consensus of opinion on the part of enlightened mankind the 
assertion may be rightly predicated that if human testimony 
and experience establish any moral fact at all, they establish 
the right of private and exclusive ownership of land. 

This theory that the earth belongs to all mankind in com- 
mon, and that the right to its use is inherent, inalienable and, 
with respect to unused land, not subject to denial, practically 
abrogates the distinctions of nature and divisions of race, and 
requires that mankind shall be one common brotherhood. The 
doctrine of the individual character of the right can be main- 

tained only on a theory which, however commendable it may 
appear in the abstract, is not applicable to human nature and 
conditions. and would result in the overthrow and obliteration 
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of well-established social and racial distinctions and the viola- 
tion of physical laws clearly essential to the well-being of man- 
kind. Under this theory the earth is to be regarded as an en- 
tirety. and all its inhabitants as tenants in common—a theory 
that blends together the rights of the savage African and the 
civilized Caucasian, the unspeakable Turk and the Mongolian 
disciples of Confucius, the Anglo-Saxons and the cannibals of 
the South Sea, the cultured Celts and the bushmen of Austral- 
asia. National lines will be practically obliterated, and diverse 
races intermingled in such manner that peace and order and the 
social and physical distinctions which nature demands shall be 
regarded cannot be preserved unless human nature be radically 
changed and a millennial reign inaugurated. If it be admitted 
that, for the preservation of nature’s due order and the promo- 
tion of human welfare, this right of universal ownership may 
be limited, restricted and localized, divested out of “the gener- 
ality of mankind in general,’ and vested in specific eommuni- 
ties and nations, which may be again indefinitely subdivided 
into States, municipalities and yet smaller communities, as 
necessity or utility may dictate, this concedes the principle of 
alienation and the grounds upon which individual and exclusive 
ownership is based. If 'the right is not wholly inalienable, if it 
may be divested and revested as the convenience of men may 
require, and as its utilization even under the single tax or 
public ground rent theory would, in a large measure, impera- 
tively demand, then this idea that it yet exists in all mankind, 
in the indefinable “community,” falls to the ground. The right 
is either universal in its nature, incapable of artificial restric- 
tion. and wholly inalienable, or it is not so. If a given nation 
of one race may acquire as against the other nations and races 
of the world an exclusive right to a given part of the earth, 
this must logically and correlatively include the alienation or 
concession to the other nations of its natural right to the other 
portions of the earth, and this principle of a right of subdivis- 
ion and partition, with exclusive appropriation in severalty, of 
the common right and interest. must continue to extend just 
as much further as the considerations of public policy and 
natural law upon which the national and racial division is 
based will be found to warrant. How far down shall the sub- 
division of the right and of the community be extended, and 
how shall we define the ultimate community in which the title 
shall finally rest in common? It is said that three geese make a 
flock. and the Scriptures declare that where three are gathered 
together in the name of the Lord, the assembly shall be blessed. 
Who shall say that a family is not a community, and that even 
a prospective family is not within the spirit and reason of this 
matter? That the citizens of this country have an inalienable 
right: in the lands of Asia, Africa and the other continents, and 
that the Chinese have an absolute and indefensible right to 
come here and take possession of any and all of our lands not 
in actual occupancy or use, are propositions that are opposed 
to human reason, that human experience will not sanction. and 
that enlightened law will not tolerate prior to the advent of the 
annus mirabilis wherein, as saith the prophet in the Koran, 
“The whole earth will be as one loaf of bread which God will 
reach to them (the faithful), as a cake.” 

Man’s right to liberty is certainly as high and inalienable as 
his right to land. and yet he may not only forfeit it entirely by 
wrong conduct. but he may also, and civilization so requires, 
voluntarilv and in a large degree, alienate that right to the com- 
munity. Under the social compact of organized society he sur- 
renders to the community his right to liberty in whatever ex- 
tent the public weal justly demands it. When the law requires 
his presence at the courts for jury service, or to testify as a wit- 
ness, or even on the field of battle, where life itself must be 
foregone for the public defense, he is without liberty in the 
matter, and if necessary may be forcibly constrained to obey. 
‘Under the same social compact. and for the same imperative 
reasons, the welfare of mankind and the advancement of the 
human race, his general interest in the common land is alien- 
ated to the community or committed to its agent, the Govern- 
ment. under a power of attorney authorizing it to make such 
disnosition thereof as the public welfare properly reauires: and 
thet disnosition. as we have seen, is the transmission of the 
title in fee and in severalty to the individual members of the 
community. 

The originally superior right of the community to the lands 
is thus in this country fully recognized and enforced, and due 
compensation is paid to the community for private right; not 
in the form of tenacy, but in that of acquisition of title. That 
a tenant in common has a natural right to make a partition 
with his co-tenants such as will give him his part in severalty, 
and thus make his interest practically available, does not ad- 
mit of a doubt in common sense and reason. The only ques- 
tion left is whether the partition and such subsequent dispo- 
sition in fee of his portion of the land as any given individual 
may make, bars the entail and cuts off the right of his children 
to again claim the land as once more free. Or, can each suc- 
cessive generation set aside the partitions and conveyances of 
its ancestors, and claim a new distribution of the land? This 
auestion .is settled by the immutable principles of inheritance 
governing the universe, moral, psychical and physical alike. 
The heirs inherit the property of the ancestor, subject to his 
Habilities: his civilization, subject to its conditions; his pov- 
erty. as well as his wealth. They cannot take the one and repu- 
diate the other. Their inherited right cannot be superior to 
his; and his right, as we have just seen, was the right to pur- 
chase land from the community and from individuals. Nature’s 
inexorable law of inheritance, which visits the sins of the 
father upon the children even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, imposes upon the child even the mental and moral de- 
formities and vices as well as the physical traits and poverty of 
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the ancestor. If the parent has been prodi 
health—mental, moral or physical—the pained vt. 
tional disease, blindness, asthma, alcoholism, insanity 
hee tt dementia, predisposition to crime, idiocy, syph 
leptomania and other traits and features of inheritable ~~ 
atavistic tendencies. Viewed from the standpoint of h 
reason, this natural law of inheritance, in respects extenaan 
far beyond the mere matter of property, seems unspeanae 
cruel and unjust to the child; yet justice inheres in omnipote 
for without this nothing could endure, however vainly the 
sel of clay may inquire why it had been so fashioned Goede 
wiser than man; wiser even than the single-tax advocate 
the other Socialists whose theories have their foundations ay 
shifting sands of speculative philosophies, and who are ba 
building little ethical worlds within the cosmos, only to 
them pass away like the exhalations of the morning, or bre 
vaporous meteors that flare across a sky where, in ‘far 
tances it may be, the great planets shine like eternal truth wi 
unfading light. Woe unto that nation, “to hastening ills a onan 
people shall be led astray from the paths of common 
sense and reason by the visions of impossible millenniums which 
Socialism is forever dangling before their eyes, when the Iq 
and eventually the other property, shall be equally distribue 
when social distinctions shall be abolished, men made pon 
whom God made unequal, and uniformity of condition shall be 
enforced by law—utopian fancies as insu 1 as the base. 
less fabric of a dream; as elusory as the mirages of the desert 
or the midnight ignis fatuus that lures its deluded followers { 
to the fathomless morasses of the Everglade = 


B. R. WEBB. 








LAW REFORMERS AND LAW REFORMS. 


Paper read by Danie K. Tenney, of the Chicago Bar, 
before the Hlinois State Bar Association. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Next to legislative neglect and indifference, the gr 
obstacle to law reform is the lawyers. While we all poten 
hend the uncertainty, the weakness, and in some instances the 
absolute failure of prevalent rules controlling the administra- 
tion of our law and equity jurisprudence to do justice among 
men, and the utter absurdity and needless circumlocution ot 
much of our pleading and practice, we sre as a body the last 
persons in the world to agree upon the proper remedies. The 
spirit of contention is so highly cultivated among us that each 
inclines to oppose what any other suggests. It is for this rea- 
son, mainly, that there has been no imprevement worth men- 
tioning in the jurisprudence or practice in Illinois since terri- 
—— times. And for the same reason, I fear there is not likely 
0 be. 

Among the lawyers of Illincds there does not seem to be zs 
much homogeneity of thought and purpose as among those in 
the other States, many of which are far in advance of us in 
the simplicity and certainty of their law and practice. In 
the neighboring State of Wisconsin, where I practiced for fif- 
teen years, at Madison, before coming to Illinois, under first 
the common law and afterward the New York cede systems, 
there was never any difficulty in securing the passage by the 
Legislature of any reform in either law or practice which could 
be shown as plainly desirable to the judiciary committees of 
the two houses. Not less than a hundred such amendments 
suggested and proposed by myself as the result of observation 
and experience are now émbodied in the laws of that State, 
and. of course, many more suggested by other lawyers through- 
out the State who were disposed to give attention to such mat- 
ters. These propositions, if found worthy, were always wel- 
comed by the proper legislative committees, and their passage, 
upon favorable report, was almost a matter of course. The re- 
sult is that. in Wisconsin, many of the harsh rules of the com- 
mon law have been modified to conform to more enlightened 
ideas of justice than prevailed in the centuries gone by in Eng- 
land, and which still prevail in Illinois. The pleadings have be- 
come concise and simple; the practice plain and expeditious. 
Compared to Illinois, it is a pleasure and a happiness to prac- 
tice in Wisconsin. Nearly all of our other neighbors are also far 
ahead of us. 

When I first came to Illinois, in 1870, and began to acquaint 
myself with our statutes and decisions, I thought I discovered 
that they were some centuries nearer barbarism than they 
ought to be. Judging from my former experience I supposed it 
would be an easy matter to modernize them a little by amend- 
ment. Accordingly, with great pains, I prepared fifty-two dif- 
ferent bills, each designed to promote in a particular respect the 
expeditious and proper administration of justice. Not being 
then acquainted with any of our legislators, I parceled out my 
bills among lawyers and business men in different parts of the 
State who knew me, and asked them, upon approval, to forward 
to their local Senator or Representative, to be introduced into 
the General Assembly. The bills were all properly introduced 
and referred. I arranged with the sergeant-at-arms of 
house to furnish me a copy of every bill introduced at that se* 
sion. There were 412 bills of a like general remedial nature in- 
troduced, including my fifty-two. I found upon examination 
that 90 per cent. of this large number so plainly deserved fa- 
vorable consideration, which I felt sure they would receive, that 
I became confident the lawyers of Illinois were aroused in 
cause of law reform sure enough, and that something favorable 
was about to happen. 
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During the session I visited Springfield and spent a week 
or more becoming acquainted with the members of the Judiciary 
Committee. and discussed with them, both individually and in 
their sessions, the points and merits of many of these bills. All 
agreed that most of them should pass. I was happy in the be- 
lief that the legislators of Illinois, for that year at least, and 
especially the members of the Judiciary Committee, were in 
favor of the reforms advocated. Now, how many of 
these acknowledged excellent measures do you suppose were 
enacted? Notone. The members of those judiciary committees 
went to sleep again. Indeed, they had probably not been wak- 
ened beyond the point of somnambulism. So far as law reform 
is concerned, they have been asleep from thence hitherto. I 
fear that Gabriel's trump only will awaken the legislative law- 
yer to his duty, and then it will be too late. 


A year or two after this individual experience, the Cook 
County Bar Association was organized and took hold, with 
law reform as Its first, last and eternal principle. Combined ef- 
fort would surely win. An able committee on needed legislation 
was appointed, and, after due discussion, formulated a large 
number of important amendnients designed to modify some of 
our harsh rules of law and to simplify and expedite litigation. 
Their enactment was a sure thing, of course, and we began to 
modify our blanks to accommodate the welcome innovation. 
The committee went to Springfield and remained a couple of 
months. with plenty of funds for hospitality and good cheer. 
and with power, I suppose, to “send for persons and papers.” 
It was reported that the lawyers of the two houses, and all 
others who partook of the committee’s hospitality, were made 
happy, and that all would give in their adhesion to the true 
spirit of law reform which was being promulgated. Surely the 
clouds were now about to roll by. 

How many of the amendments proposed by the Cook County 
Bar Association secured enactment? Only one. ‘The mountain 
labored with prodigious throes,’’ with the usual result. The dis- 

on between trespass and trespass on the case was abol- 
ished. Mighty achievement. The General Assembly adjourned, 
and the following year on the stump, as a credential for re-elec- 
tion. its members pointed with pride to their record of the pre- 
vious term in securing a just and comprehensive law reform 
% much needed for the relief of the common people! It was 
whispered that a subsequent canvass of the affirmative vote 
of the two houses enacting this great improvement on our 
Magna charta showed that its passage was secured on the 
ground that favoring members did not themselves know the 
difference between trespass and trespass on the case, and 
thought it right to abolish their own ignorance. At any rate 
Ican conceive of no other reason for their friendship for that 
particular feature, to the exclusion of all the others. 

And the committee of the Bar Association went home also, 
and “the mourners went about the streets.” They have been 

so ever since. I do not remember of hearing a word from 

that Bar Association from that day to this about law reform, 
but understand it may be heard from again during the present 
Session. Once a year they have a grand banquet, and let it 
GO at that. It is of no use. There is so much politics in our 
ral Assembly that there is no room for anything else. Not 

in twenty years and more has any remedial measure of any 
in tance been enacted. We can only hope for better results 
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With these few random shots at law reformers, I will pro- 
ceed to some others concerning reforms in the law, which I 
trust you will agree with me are highly desirable. 

It may be truthfully asserted that when a sheriff seizes 
personal property to be disposed of by him for the payment 
of a debt. one-half of its true value, if not more, immediately 
passes out of it, and that either the creditor or the debtor ac- 
tually loses that value. This is especially true of stocks of 
merchandise. It is well known to all lawyers and business men 
of experience that a receiver, acting under the authority and 
direction of the court, and honestly disposed, can, by prudent 
and careful management, realize about twice as much out of 
any considerable lot of personal property as could be done by 
the sheriff in his ordinary method of forced and unconditional 
sale. The sheriff is not required to inventory and value the 
property seized by him. He sometimes inventories, but never 
values. Indeed, he is not competent to do so. His only statu- 
tory duty is to keep secure custody and make peremptory sale. 
Whether the property brings little or much is of no great in- 
terest to him. He looks alone to the plaintiff for his instruc- 
tions, and can, within the law, be as arbitrary as he pleases. 
The court can listen to no complaints, and give no instructions, 
This is altogether wrong. 


Millions of dollars are squandered and altogether lost to 
both debtors and creditors every year in Illinois by the arbi- 
trary and foolish method cf handling and peremptorily dispos- 
ing of personal property under levy. In many instances within 
the knowledge of all of us fraudulent combinations are en- 
tered into with sheriffs and others to have the property yield 
as little as possible, all parties knowing that, except in cases of 
gross and flagrant wrong, there is no available remedy. Under 
the present system a stock of merchandise will be slaughtered 
by the sheriff at from twenty-five to fifty cents of its cost price, 
oftentimes for less, and seldom for more. 

My proposition of reform is that when a sheriff shall seize 
personal property either on attachment or execution, he shall, 
on the application of either party, or upon his own, 
or upon that of any creditor, be, in the _ discre- 
tion of the court, or judge in vacation, clothed with 
all the powers and duties of a receiver in chancery 
for its custody, disposition and conversion for the benefit of 
whom it may concern, and that he shall be subject to the con- 
trol and direction of the power so authorizing him. The sheriff 
so acting, and his sureties, to be responsible, of course, upon his 
official bond. 

This very simple modification of the powers and duties of 
the sheriff in such cases, with such judicial control, would be 
of exceeding value to both debtor and creditor, in the greater 
net amount that could be realized upon the property involved. 
It would be of injury to no one. It would be distasteful, even, 
to no one, except it might be to some grasping and overgreedy 
creditor or speculator. Utterly helpless in’ the law, I have 
stood by and seen many millions of dollars in which my clients 
were interested thrown away at sheriff's sales, which, with the 
amendment suggested, might have been saved to the parties en- 
titled to it. The sudden and peremptory sacrifice of such large 
values may be lawful, but is neither honest ror necessary. 

Oucht the suggestions I have made on this point to be for- 
mulated in law? What do you think about it? 
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2. But there is another and more infamous 
jurisprudence prevalent in this State, for which the 
is chiefly at fault, but which the courts seem only too glad to 
administer. It has reference to the equitable remedy in the 
case of fraudulent conveyances. 

It is the established doctrine of our courts of equity, some- 
times called courts of conscience, that an insolvent debtor 
who desires to defraud his creditors may easily and safely do 
so if he proceeds with reasonable skill. "These courts, well in- 
formed of the frauds, even while they are occurring, must re- 
tire their consciences and deny relief. Courts and lawyers in 
this State know that a debtor may confess a judgment to some 
confederate to whom he does not owe a dollar, for an amount 
large enough to capture his entire visible property; that upon 
execution issued upon that judgment the sheriff must seize 
and sell the property, ard pay over the proceeds to the fraud- 
ulent confederate, thereby cheating every honest creditor, and 
that the courts of Illinois are absolutely powerless to afford any 
present relief. Both parties to the fraud might openly confess 
and boast of it in open court, yet our courts are not permitted 
to consider or act upon the facts until the honest and defrauded 
creditor has first sued his claim, reduced it to judgment, had an 
execution issued and returned unsatisfied. It is held that while 
the creditor knows, and the debtor admits his debt, his insvl- 
vency and his fraud, yet there is no way of making those facts 
known to equity, except through a judgment of a court of law. 
while all parties know that such a judgment would be an idle 
ceremony. The scheme: here outlined is a favorite one of swin- 
diers. By its means frauds of great magnitude are perpetrated 
through the machinery of our courts, continually, and_ before 
the very eyes of the courts and the honest creditors. Can any 
fane person approve such a rule? Should it not arouse the 
indignation of every ran with a conscience? 

Moreover, no fraudulent conveyance of any kind can be 
attacked in equity by a creditor until the same senseless for- 
malities have been exhausted. Attachments are dangerous, and 
only available when the property is still in sight, with no con- 
fessed judgment and levy ahead. The first attacher has to 
Stand the brunt and expense of the legal battle, take all the 
risks of defeat and damage, and divide with the field. So peril- 
ous is this remedy that none but the wealthy can afford to 
adoptit. Many persons cannot give the necessary bonds. What 
possible valid objection can there be urged to intrusting the 
administration in such cases to equity, which will at the same 
time protect all just claims, avoid all fraudulent ones, and real- 
ize for the property twice as much as can ordinarily be done 
by the absolute peremptory sale of the sheriff? 

The rule complained of is as ancient as it is accursed. It 
Was inaugurated in England about the time of William the 
Conqueror. Whether it had any just application to the frauds 
and affairs of men eight hundred years ago, is not materia] to 
inquire. It certainly has none now. By means of it the values 
diverted by rogues from honest men during that long period 
amount to countless millions of dollars, and still the frauds go 
on. In Illinois the rule is as old as the State. Its age is its 
only element of respectability. It is based upon the colossal 
absurdity that a court of justice must never grapple a transac- 
tion between men except with one hand at a time. It must 
wrestle, first, at law, with its awkward and inefficient left. 
When that is exhausted and can afford no relief, the stronger 
right hand of equity comes into play, by which time there is 
usually nothing of value remaining to wrestle about. -A vigor- 
ous attack with both hands and full strength is not permitted, 
lest perchance it might prove successful. 

This rule, as applied to fraudulent conveyances, is so well 
settled and so thoroughly enters into all the calculations of 
lawyers and courts that its intrinsic iniquity seems rarely to 
have occurred to them. It is not one of those ancient rules of 
property which the just policy of the law refuses to disturb, 
even though deemed erroneous in its origin. Nobody is inter- 
ested in its perpetuity except persons who want to commit 
fraud. It is believed that there is no constitutional right re- 
served to us to swindle our creditérs, however popular this 
pastime has become with a certain percentage of our people. 

Where a person having an undisputed cause of action upon 
a note or other contract against an insolvent debtor, sees the 
entire property of his debtor about to be sold by the sheriff 
and its proceeds paid over to a fictitious and fraudulent judg- 
ment creditor, pray, what good or honest purpose is served by 
requiring the creditor first to sue and get judgment on his 
claim? This requires from a month in some counties to two 
yeurs or more in others. By that time it is too late to reach 
anything in equity or otherwise. Why so much hesitation and 
tenderness to attack the fraud? There is seldom a dispute be- 
tween the debtor and the creditor as to the amount due, or, if 
there is, it can be adjusted in equity as well as at law, if the 
Legislature so directs. The fraud and not the debt is the 
principal thing. Delays are dangerous in such cases and nearly 
always fatal to the creditor’s rights. The rule complained of is 
at once a temptation to fraud and a barrier to its effectual pur- 
suit. Every lawyer knows this. So does every observing per- 
son. 


The rule applies, not to simple contract creditors alone, but 
to attaching creditors as well. Here is another absurdity. The 
court holds that though a creditor may give bond to answer 
all damages by attachment, and may seize the property on the 
writ, yet he has no lien, and no better right to the property in 
equity, than a creditor who has not attached. For the courts 
say: “Maybe it will turn cut on a trial that the defendant does 
not owe the plaintiff a cent.” Yet the court knows from experi- 
ence, and so do we, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 


principle of 
Legislature 








will turn out that the plaintiff's claim is entirely just. Who 
ever heard of a man giving a heavy bond, commencing an gt. 
tachment suit against an insolvent debtor, and seizing pr ; 
fraudulently transferred, when he had no just claim a 

the debtor? Is it our experience that men put their fingers jp 
the fire on purpose to be burned? Yet if there be a fraudulent 
judgment levied on the property ahead of the attachment, the 
courts are powerless to interfere even in favor of the attac 
creditor. Why not allow the creditor, with or without an at. 
tachment, to proceed in equity at once, while matters are fresh, 
while the property is still in sight, while the witnesees are avajj. 
able. while the remedy may be effectual? - Upon principle there 
is no reason. The old and vicious rule, with which we have 
become so familiar that we have fairly embraced it, only stands’ 
in the way of justice. 

Lest it may appear that I have overstated the iniquities 
of which this rule is the fruitful source, I beg to refer you to 
one of the very numerous cases passed upon by our Supreme 
Court, where it was applied. Shufeldt v. Boehm, 96 Ill. 560, 

In this case the debtors had disposed of all their property . 
in pursuance of a conspiracy to defraud their creditors, except 
a stock of merchandise. To cover and get rid of that also, for 
the same purpose, they confessed judgment to one Abrahams, 
a confederate. to whom it was admitted they did not owe 
a dollar. Under an execution on this judgment the merchan- 
dise was about to be sold by the Sheriff. The creditors com- 
plaining, subsequently levied attachments on this property 
and sought to enjoin the sale and vacate the judgment, on the 
ground that it was wholly fraudulent. The Circuit Court of 
Cook County denied the injunction. The Appellate and Supreme 
Courts did the same. They had to. It‘is the law of Illinois, 
Abrahams walked off with the money, with none to make him 
afraid. Every busy lawyer has seen like transactions, with 
like results in many instances, and will see many more unless 
a remedy is afforded by legislation. 

Besides enforcing the iniquitous rule in that case, which 
by precedent the court was obliged to do, it went further and 
pronounced it ‘one founded upon the wisest policy,’ because, 
said the court: 

“If the property of an honest, struggling debtor could be tiled 
up by injunctions upon mere unadjusted legal demands, he 
would be constantly exposed to the greatest hardships and 
grossest frauds, for which the law would afford no adequate 
remedy. By taking his property out of his hands before the 
claim is due, or before its justice has been established by a judg- 
ment, in many cases, would be to deprive him of the means 
of payment, and even of the means of defending himeelf against 
a vexatious and oppressive suit. In other cases, to prevent ruin 
to his business, pending such litigation, he would be forced into 
unconscionable compromises, involving losses he would be un- 
able to bear. Moreover, such a rule as that ccntended for would 
be a constant temptation to selfish and avaricious creditors to 
endeavor, by the institution of such suits, to obtain an unjust 
advantage over other creditors, and by reason thereof, litigation 
would be greatly increased, to the detriment of business gener 
ally, and to the ruin of many honest, striggling debtors.” 

This language of the court is beautiful in expression, and 
calculated to touch a tender chord in the popular heart. Yet it 
is supremely ridiculous and had no more application to the case 
in which it was uttered or to any other conceivable case of 
fraudulent conveyance than it has to a case of rape or murder. 

It can hardly be conceived that this seeming apology for the 
villainy of our law was evolved from the honest mind of a mod- 
ern court of conscience. More likely, it was quoted from some 
ancient tome of judicial absurdity recorded not long subsequent 
to the cave bear and the cave hyena, associated with our prim- 
itive ancestors, when the hand of every man was against that 
of every other man. It is not the only senseless rule that has 
descended from like antiquity, and been supported so long by 
judicial sanction that it has become fossilized in the brain of 
modern lawyers as a rule of right. 

The case from which I have just quoted was one where & 
confessedly fictitious judgment creditor was about to appropri- 
ate, through the sheriff, without right, the entire property of 
the debtor, and thus wholly to defeat the creditors who subse 
quently attached the same property. The aggrieved creditors 
applied to equity to prevent the consummation of the fraud. 
Cases of fraudulent conveyances are always of that or a similar 
nature. The property is always gone or going. In that case 
the claim was upon the debtor’s promissory note admitted to 
be just, and the fraud was admitted also. Where, in that case, 
or in any other of fraudulent conveyance is the “honest, strug: 
gling debtor,” for whom the court avows so mueh sympathy’ 
Where the “unadjusted legal demand?” Where the “hardship 
to the debtor?” He is always a swindler caught in the act. 
“struggle” is by the debtor to cheat his creditor, and by the 
creditor to prevent it. “The grossest frauds” are by the debtor, 
and the “gressest hardships” those suffered, not by him, but 
by the creditor. 

Was the court of equity ever asked, or does anybody we 
pose that it shall “take property out of the debtor’s han 
before the claim is due,” or that it shall “deprive him of bo 
means of payment, or even of the means of defending i 
against a vexatious and oppressive suit?” Why presume be 
the creditor’s claim is dishonest, or that his suit would be ves 
atious and oppressive? It is to avoid the payment of his — 
that the rogue has already put his property out of his han 
cr is in the act of doing so, and has thus, on the face of things, 
no property left, and has deprived himself of the means 
payment, and, nominally, of the means of defending him 
But has any lawyer ever heard of a “vexatious and opp 
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suit’ being brought by a creditor in such case, or of a debtor 
who could not draw from his confederates in fraud enough to 
defend any suit brought against him, whether vexatious or 
otherwise? Again, where are the “unconscionable compromises, 
involving losses he would be unable to bear,” to which the 
debtor is forced to submit “to ruin his business?” He has al- 
ready gone out of business and parted with all his property, 
for the very purpose, probably, of enforcing an ‘“‘unconscionable 
compromise” with his creditors. It is upon these that are 
thrust “the losses which they are urable to bear.” The rogue, 
under our law, always comes out ahead, and the courts must 
assist him to do so. 

Should the honest creditor, finding that his debtor has 
fraudulently conveyed all his property, or that he is engaged 
in doing so, be judicially declared, in advance, “selfish and 
avaricious.” because he wishes to stop the fraud or recover the 
fruits of it? Is it less equitable that one honest creditor should 
get a priority in such a recovery, as the court seems to fear, 
than that the fictitious and fraudulent claimant should retain 
the whole? Would “litigation really be greatly increased” by 
disposing of the whole matter in one suit, instead of two or a 
dozen, as now required? Where does the court's “detriment to 
tusiness generally’’ come in? And where the “ruin of many 
honest, struggling debtors?” Are people to whom money is 
owing by others, who have sought to defraud them, so fond of 
law and lawyers that they will rush into court and claim an 
indebtedness where none exists, and that they will seek to 
“vex and ‘oppress honest and struggling debtors,” and pay all 
the bills. just for the fun of the thing? Do not mankind hate 
lawsuits as the devil does holy water? 

We know that under the present law hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars if not millions, are annually acquired by rogues 
and adventurers which belong of right to honest and defrauded 
ereditors. and which might be saved to them by establishing 
a reasonable rule of equitable procedure. Why indulge in vis- 
ions of “honest and struggling debtors?’ Not one such was 
ever heard of im a@ case of fraudulent conveyance. Nobody 
wants to harm honest debtors or to change any rule of law 
which gives them support. It is the creditors, and them only, 
whose rights are always involved in cases of fraudulent convey- 
ance. 

Another instructive case where the rule was applied by our 
Supreme Court, is Dormuel v. Ward, 108 Ill. 216. It is also 
most amusing. Ward and his wife, neither of whom was ever 
worth a dollar, were running a store in Chicago as partners. 
The husband “sold out” his interest to his wife for the ficti- 
tious consideration of $8,500, taking her judgment note. He 
then moved to Dakota, leaving his wife to go on with the store. 
A few months afterward, when she had loaded up the store with 
goods bought on credit, he entered judgment against her on the 
note and levied on the goods. The honest creditors tried to 
stop the consummation of this fraud by a suit in equity. All the 
courts held that this could not be done. The record does not 
go further, but we may presume that the “selfish and avari- 
cious” husband in Dakota, to whom the court awarded the 
spoils, was soon joined by his “honest and struggling” wife, 
and that they “lived happily ever afterward.” 

In administering the antiquated rule of equity referred to, 
and some others which have been handed down from the old 
red sandstone period; the courts are not content to apply them 
in silent disgust simply because they are rules, but are quite 
accustomed to bolster them up with quaint and plausible say- 
ings, lest the administration of established rules might shock 
the public conscience, and courts thus fall into disrepute among 
honest men. Such was the case with the court, evidently, in 
the opinion I have criticised. The court was manifestly ashamed 
of the rule as applied to the facts of that case, yet, there being 
no escape from its application, suitable apologies had to be 
made, and the further nurturing of the rule sustained, by a 
plausible show of great public concern. I haye endeavored to 
make it plain that the remarks of the court, so far from pal- 
Hating, have rather exposed the evil doctrine in all its enor- 
mity. 

In thus freely criticising the reasons put forth by the high- 
est court of our State for the continued existence of this most 
inequitable rule of equity, I intend, of course, no reflection 
upon that honorable court or any member of it. I am well 
aware that there is not a judge on that Bench, or upon any 
other, who does not, as a man, despise fraud in all its forms, 
and all laws and so-called equitable rules, which constitute 
barriers against its prompt discovery and punishment. Certain 


it is, also, that there is no man with a conscience, on the Bench 
or off, who does not see the absurdity of requiring an unsat- 
isfied judgment as a pre-requisite to an equitable attack upon a 
fraudulent conveyance, and the utter viciousness of the rule 
which permits no other proof of debt, or of a want of property 
with which to pay it, than a judgment of a court of law, a 
nominal search for property by the Sheriff, never actually 
made by him, and which all hands knew would be unavail- 
ing from the outset. Courts, everywhere, feel themselves un- 
justly handicapped by this rule. Surely all honest lawyers 
should feel ashamed of its further continuance in an enlight- 
ened country. 

I challenge the members of this honorable association and 
of the Bar generally, and especially those of the judiciary 
committees of the General Assembly, to disclose any reason 
in law or morals, save the technical one to which I have 
referred, why the present law should longer exist. 

Splitting a court in two in the middle, to give relief to 
sections, may be all right in some cases. We know how that 
is. This policy, however, amounts to an absolute denial of 
justice in most cases of fraudulent conveyance. How do the 
dilatory proceedings, now only available in such cases, comport 
with that “certain remedy in the law,” and that right “to ob- 
tain by law, right and justice freely and without being obliged 
to purchase it, completely and without denial, promptly and 
without delay,” which our Constitution so grandiloquently de- 
clares? Is it for any reason desirable longer to continue the 
system of “double-barrel courts,” which, in attacking fraud, 
are obliged first to fire the blank cartridge of law, to flush 
the game, withholding the deadly charge of chancery until 
the coveted prize has escaped. Whatever courts and lawyers 
may think about this system, business men regard it only 
with derision and contempt, as a method of “how not to do it.’’ 
This sort of rifle practice is enjoyed only by those rogues 
who are sure to get away with their booty before a court 
of chancery is even permitted to load its gun. 

I would not be misunderstood as asserting that Illinois is 
the only State where this foolish rule prevails. It has been 
abolished in some of the States, but still exists in most of 
them. The Supreme Court of the United States has discredited 
it by holding that the return of an unsatisfied execution, while 
generally considered the best evidence that the remedy at law 
has been exhausted, is by no means the only evidence admis- 
sible. So that under proper allegations of the impossibility of 
success at law, and proper proof to sustain them, the creditor 
may proceed at once in equity, without wasting time or effort 
in a legal proceeding, which, in advance, it could be shown 
would be wholly unavailing. This theory is indeed plausible, 
but will never be followed in Illinois. Our courts are too much 
wedded to the past. 

The reform desired is to place by statute the right of 
a contract creditor to attack a fraudulent conveyance, on the 
same footing as that of a judgment creditor, so as to avoid 
the circuitous and ridiculous condition precedent of prosecuting 
an ineffectual suit at law. 

I have been chasing fraudulent conveyances for nearly 
forty years, and have defeated a great many, but have gener- 
ally found, as I feel pretty certain js the case with you all, 
that by the time judgment could be obtained in the regular 
way at law, and execution returned unsatisfied, everything of 
value has been so far removed from sight and hearing as 
not to justify the expense of a serious inquiry as to its where- 
abouts. I am sure I do not put this case too strongly. 

3. There is another doctrine of our courts, entirely judicial, 
contravening the modern authorities, and shocking to common 
sense, but sustained by ancient and fly-blown precedent. It is 
this: If a partner in an insolvent firm without the consent 
of his co-partners appropriate its property to the payment of 
his individual creditor, who knows the fact, the transaction is 
fraudulent as to the creditors of the firm, and they may recover 
back the property. But if all the co-partners agree to the 
transaction, then it is entirely innocent and harmless. The 
firm creditors must not complain. In other words, one partner 
alone cannot successfully accomplish such a manifest fraud, 
but all of them can. This is as much as to say that if a man 
commit adultery with his neighbor’s wife without the husband’s 
consent, it is a heinous crime, but if the husband: consent, the 
contract is to be regarded as virtuous and praiseworthy. The 
State cannot complain. Comment is unnecessary. Reform is. 

4. And what should be said about that transcendent botch- 
work of law reform, known as the assignment law? 
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Based upon the beneficent theory that insolvent debtors 
should make no preference among their creditors, but treat 
all alike, the provisions of this law are so defectively expressed, 
and have been so distorted by judicial construction, that 
schemes for preferences are far safer, more fashionable and 
more disastrous than ever before. There was formerly some 
propriety in allowing assignments, with preference of confi- 
dential debts. The assignee could convert the estate with pru- 
dence, pay the preferences and generally a reasonable per- 
centage to the unpreferred. Not so now. The comprehensive 
chattel mortgage, or the deadly judgment note, constitute the 
fatal machinery of modern preferences. The property is 
slaughtered upon peremptory sale, for half the money which 
an assignee, well disposed, could obtain for it. Everybody 
is unhappy except the purchaser at Sheriff's sale, whe gets a 
good bargain. Even if an assignment immediately follows 
the preferences, and the debtor swears he did not contemplate 
it at the time of giving them, and he also so swears, the 
preferences are still valid. The court is bound to believe from 
his evidence what it always knows to be false. 

Nor is the assignee permitted to disturb any of the debtor's 
other transactions, however plainly fraudulent. He stands in 
the*shoes of the assignor, while the creditors go barefoot. 
And if the assignment is even fraudulent on its face, no 
creditor can attach it save in the County Court, which is de- 
clared to have jurisdiction in such cases, although no court 
or lawyer knows or could devise a remedy in that court to 
give appropriate relief. But the orders of that court on that 
or any other point involved in an assignment case, are held to 
be unassailable elsewhere. Finally, our Supreme Court has 
reached the marvelous conclusion that when by the consent of 
the assignor, and a majority of his creditors under the law, the 
whole matter is taken out of the County Court, and as to the 
estate remaining unadministered all parties are remitted to 
their rights as of the date of the assignment, that in such 
case the assignment and the trust created by it are re- 
vitalized, and survive in as full force as before, if not a little 
more so. A sort of resurrection after death not found else- 
where, save in the Illinois reports and the sacred pages. 

In short, by the imperfection of its language and the in- 
harmonious decisions concerning our assignment law, no court 
seems to have discovered its true meaning. And no honest 
lawyer can safely advise as to what will be the next view 
of the court concerning it. 

Instead of the title which the act now bears, it should 
have been entitled, “An act to encourage slaughtering the 
estates of insolvents, preferring certain of its creditors and 
Swindling the balance.” But lest its constitutionality might 
be challenged because this title does not cover all its pur- 
poses, this might be appropriately added, “‘Also to provide 
revenue for the legal profession, and conundrums for the 
Supreme Court.’’ 

Bad as this law is, I doubt if its repeal would be favored 
by the Democratic members of this association, who are said 
to be committed to measures for revenue only. And even 
among the Republicans there might be a considerable back- 
sliding on the question of its repeal, as it clearly involves 
an element of protection to the infant industry of the law. On 
broader grounds our more conservative brethren of both par- 
ties would be likely to oppose its repea? as an infringement 
of that ancient rule of common law, concerning the “killing 
of the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

Seriously, what a farce the assignment law is. 
would be better. What shall we do about it? 

». People who are humiliated by being obliged to seek jus- 
tice in the courts of. Cook County, and the lawyers who rep- 
resent them, have another special grievance and desire for 
law reform. The period of gestation of a Cook County lawsuit 
is entirely indeterminate. It varies from two to five years. 
Like the farmers of Kansas, who know the grasshoppers are 
coming, but cannot tell in what particular year they will ar- 
rive, so with the time for the trial of our cases. Unless a 
witness resides in another county, is about to leave the State, 
is in jail or unable to attend court on account of old age or 
bodily infirmity, his testimony in the. case cannot be taken, 
éxcept in open court at the trial. 

Now,-in a large city like Chicago, it is almost impossible 
to keep track of persons desired as witnesses, during the long 
periods intervening between the start and finish of a lawsuit. 
They often move out of town, leaving no clue to their where- 
abouts, die off, are seduced into the employ of the other side, 
or become so oblivious of the facts by the lapse of time or 
failure of memory, that their testimony is either lost, or be- 
comes of little value. Looking for an obscure witness having 
a common name, in a city of two million people—notwithstand- 
ing the city directory—is like “hunting for a needle in a hay- 
mow.” 

So it often occurs that the presence of material witnesses 
at the trial is either impossible, or else their testimony becomes, 
from a change in interest or forgetfulness, either warped or 
worthless. In most of the other States the testimony of both 
parties and witnesses can be taken immediately after issue 
joined, and in many States as soon as the cause is com- 
menced, but not to be used if the witness is within the juris- 
diction at the time of trial. This should be so in Illinois. It 
would greatly expedite causes, give all parties an early knowl- 
edge of the facts involved, and tend greatly. to the advancement 
of justice. It continually happens with us that before a trial 
is reached the plaintiff or defendant has died, in which case 
the survivor cannot testify, the locality of one or more im- 
portant witnesses cannot be ascertained, or perhaps he has 
died also, and all parties, including the counsel, have become 


None at all 





oblivious of the pertinent facts upon which the original proge. 
cution or defense was predicated. Moreover, unless originally 
compensated by an appropriate retainer, the death of the client, 
or his insolvency, frequently leaves the lawyer in an unpleas. 
ant predicament. If the reform to which I now refer is ap. 
proved and popular in our sister States, where it has | 
been in force, why should we not possess it in the modery 
State of Illinois? 

6. But, gentlemen of the Bar, whatever other law re. 
forms are desirable in this State, there is none so important 
and imperative as a reform in the Supreme Court: It may al- 
most be said that we have no such court. True, we have 
seven able and intelligent lawyers elected for the purpose, 
who occasionally sit on a Bench together and renew one an. 
other’s acquaintance a few times a year at appointed times. 
Oral argument before them is discouraged and in ordinary 
cases seldom occurs. Of the causes submitted, each member 
boxes up the paeprs in one-seventh and returns home with 
them. There is rarely more than a perfunctory conference. 
Each judge prepares opinions in his seventh when he feels 
like it, and he don’t always feel like it. It is his opinion that 
he prepares, and not that of the court. On re-assembling 
these are read, it is alleged in conference, and by a natural 
drift of mutual admiration and forbearance, most of them 
pass muster and are adopted. The members of the court asa 
whole have not studied or considered the case. By the system 
adopted they cannot do so. This is all wrong. Cases which 
go to the Supreme Court are usually those in which honest 
lawyers honestly differ. They involve intricate questions of 
fact and law, requiring the patient, full and deliberate con- 
sideration of the entire court for proper elucidation. It is to 
that end that the cases are taken there. No Supreme Court 
is worthy the name, where the consideration of causes ceuh- 
mitted to it is not by the whole or a good majority of its 
judges. 

The real merit of the adverse points made by counsel, can 
only be reached and determined by the full and patient dis- 
cussion and consideration by several judges, who have made 
themselves minutely acquainted with the facts in the record by 
personal search, and with the drift of the governing law, as 
cited by the various counsel. Indeed, the personal magnetism 
and earnest oral argument of counsel is oftentimes nec 
to impress the court with the real and Rete oS points of the 
controversy. 

For the most part, all these necessary and desirable fea- 
tures are ignored in our court. The judges, like the rest of 
us, want to go home. The court is in a judicial rut. Many of 
its opinions, so far from illuminating the path of the lawyers 
and the lower courts for the better future administration of 
justice, constitute the laughing stock of the entire profession. 
This is a serious statement. Truth alone compels its utterance. 
Many an opinion is never really comprehended by any member 
of the court, save the one who prepared it—if indeed by him— 
until later cited in some pending cause, where it is relied 
on as the latest judicial utterance on the subject. Its ab- 
surdity then first dawns on the tribunal at large, and shrewd 
distinctions have to be invented to escape its force. It is rarely 
repudiated altogether. ry 

The opinion of one member of a court of seven is not what 
our constitution and laws contemplate. It is not likely to be 
more nearly correct than that of any competent counsel in the 
case. It convinces nobody, and is only obeyed because it must 
be. The strength of a judicial decision lies, primarily, in the 
aptness and accuracy. of its reasoning, but not less in the 
knowledge of the profession that it has been reached by the 
patient thought and study of a considerable number of trained 
and impartial judicial minds When we know that this has 
been the case, the decision receives our respectful | approval, 
whether according with our previous view or not. “In a mul- 
titude of counsels there is much wisdom.’’ No one will better 
appreciate the truth of the reflections here stated than the 
members of the court, who know how it is themselves, but 
don’t say much about it. The labor incumbent upon the mem- 
bers of this high court is sufficiently arduous and exacting, 
when performed, even under the most favoring conditions. 

I regard it ‘as little less than an outrage for the State of 
Illinois to summon its eminent men of the law to perform its 
highest judicial functions, and embarrass them with a system 
which renders it almost impossible for them to discharge those 
functions creditably, either to themselves or to the litigants 
who come before them. 

The remedy for this misery is simple. Give the judges 
an ample salary and require them by law to temporarily 
reside at Springfield during their term of office. The mischief 
now occasionally done by « single ill-considered decision, arising 
out of the present ees ee 3 or ten times greater 

nnual salary of the entire Bench. 
than Mins hotel eonere of Ottawa and Mount Vernon insist 
on holding court in their towns part of the time let it be 80, 
though nobody else wants it so. But by all means let the het 
quarters of all the judges be at Springfield. We will then, — 
never until then, Fave judicial opinions emanating from Mg 
court, which will be the outgrowth of a frequent comparison 0 
views in each important case, an@ the consensus of the ju- 
dicial conclusions of the entire court. The judges themselves, 
in my opinion, could accomplish all this, if they would earn- 
estly go about it. As yet they seem too much afraid of in- 
fringing upon their dignity, or of losing votes for re-election, 
or of some other foolish thing, to declare themselves res 
lutely for a concentration of the court somewhere, for con- 
venient and continuous consultation. I am sure they much 
desire it. If the court values its reputation as the highest 
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judicial body in this State, it ought to do something in this 
direction to deserve it. 

What can we do to assist in concentrating the thought of 
the members of this court upon the causes submitted to 
them? We have discussed the subject and resolved about it 
for years. We have accomplished nothing. The court scatters 
as bad as ever. There seems no balm in Gilead, no physician 
to give us relief. “When will our afflictions cease?” 

I will not pursue the subject of needed reform further. 

Now, gentlemen of the Illinois Bar, we all know and feel 
that many, very many improvements in our law are neces- 
sary in the interest of the public, of our clients, and of our- 
selves. Shall thie meeting be allowed to close its delibera- 
tions without some effectual action toward putting the views 
of its members into actual force by legislation? Or shall we, 
as has been the usual custom, wind up our proceedings with 
a joyful banquet, with inspiriting wine, consoling smoke and 
gleeful gabble? 


KANSAS STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
By John D. Milliken, McPherson, Kas. 


Another revolution of the cycle of time has brought the 
members of this association together in its twelfth annual ses- 
sion under the most auspicious conditions. The large attend- 
ance of the profession from every section of this vast com- 
monwealth, as well as. the many others present, is an ex- 
pression of the deep interest manifested in our body; al- 
though I am conscious that a potent factor in swelling our 
numbers, adding to the profit and pleasure, and intensifying 
the interest of the occasion, is the presence of that most il- 
lustrious citizen of our beloved State, whom we all delight to 
honor, our distinguished guest, Mr. Justice Brewer. 

Our constitution affords the privilege to and imposes the 
duty upon the president to open each annual meeting with an 
appropriate address. I have thought I could do so most ac- 
ceptably by discussing some of the great questions so closely 
allied to the legal profession which it must be such a potent 
tactor in solving, in the sublime process of building our govern- 
mental structure. 

First, I shall briefly allude to some matters affecting State 
affairs; and a session of this association would scarcely be 
lawful, and it would certainly be incomplete, without some 
reference to the threadbare subject of the wrongful and shame- 
ful neglect of our legislators in providing facilities for transact- 
ing the business of the Supreme Court. At each session of this 

some member has heroically presented, in more or less 
detail, the fact that three judges cannot possibly perform the 
work of that body; that there is an accumulation of hundreds 
of cases; and that the business is four or five years in arrears, 
and that month by month it becomes further behind. With one 
Volee we resolve that relief should be afforded—and there our 
bd cease. Some member of the Legislature introduces a 
lll at each recurring session, which gives way to the more 
important (7) public (?) business of vacating the streets and 
the of some addition to a hamlet on the frontier, or changing 
boundary line of some township, or removing the political 
to llities of some disfranchised individual. Meanwhile, the 
ts of the rich and poor alike are undetermined, and irrep- 
lela is perpetrated, and the constitutional provision 
1 persons, for injuries suffered in person, reputation, or 
Poperty, shall have remedy by due course of law, and justice 
tered without delay,” adorns our statute book as a 
Meaningless but high-sounding phrase. At our last meeting a 
a. committee was appointed to take action in this matter, 
t has formulated a plan which will be presented for your 
; and it is the duty of this association, individually and 
tively, to bombard the present Legislature until te be- 
comes aroused to the necessity of enacting the proposed law, or 
hg ther that will afford relief. 
nother matter that I think should enlist the influence of 
‘very member of the legal profession is the enactment of laws 
inatit g the management of our charitable and educational 
Ps caine from politics. The flagrant instances of unfitness 
in the mpetency of the appointees, the numerous cases where- 
tase holders of these responsible positions have been actuated 
® by the effect their actions would have on political affairs 
Man how they would advance the interests of the sacred trusts 
tted to them, have been detrimental to the best interests 
“our State, and have been a crime against the helpless victims 

















of a system that not only makes such things possible, but nec- 
essary. So long as these positions are reckoned ag political ben- 
efactions, to be bestowed in consideration of political services 
or party fealty, so long must the appointing power, no matte 
how pure or lofty its motives and actions, continue to fill them 
with the most zealous partisans, and so long as the controlling 
qualification of the appointees is zeal, no matter how 
good their intentions and purposes, the interests of the institu- 
tions must be subservient to political interests. The trouble is 
with the system, rather than with the executioners of it, and 
not only should the institutions be protected, but the appointing 
power and appointees should by law be relHeved of the inevitable 
consequences. of present practices. The cause of edu 
throughout the State sustained a great loss when the applica- 
tion of this system to a prominent educator drove him to other 
fields, and the interests of our noble University—the one insti- 
tution which has always illumined ‘the horizon when all else 
seemed enshrouded in mists and darkness—were sacrificed upon 
the altar of political thralldom. Whether justly or unjustly, 
there is a widespread belief that under the cover of benevolence, 
the trustees of our charitable institutions have perverted their 
authority in directions injurious to the public weal. It is boldly 
declared that the infirm and afflicted, as well as the unfortunate 
occupants of our penal and reformattory institutions, have been 
subjected to horrible treatment and gross neglect by ignorant, 
incompetent and unqualified custod by reason of the system 
in vogue, so that the munificence of the public has fallen far 
short in its lofty design and purpose. I especially mention 
these charitable institutions, because of the pressing necessity 
for a reformation in the notorious and disgraceful admin‘stra- 
tion of them which exists and must continue to exist in a 
greater or less degree until the same business sense and business 
principles are adopted that make private affairs a success. But 
when this is accomplished, we should demand that appointees 
to positions of public trust have some other qualification of fit- 
ness than reward for political services. There is no reason why 
these public servants should not be especial'y educated and 
trained for these important trusts, as mechanics, lawyers, min- 
isters and others are; and when so qualified, let efficiency be a 
safeguard against political machines—then will sycophancy be 
supplanted by independence, and incompetence by merit. These 
suggestions are moral and business sentiments, rather than po- 
litical. In her recently adopted constitution New York has 
provided that the competitive merit system shall be app'ied to 
State and municipal government, and the Civil-Service rules are 
in vogue in Maissachusetts. It is time for Kansas to move for- 
ward in these matters. $ 

Arother subject akin to this, to which the bar manifests an 
indifference—and I trust I may not be co harsh if I say 
igmrance of—is the failure to make provision for the proper 
care and reformation of the criminals of our State. I would 
like to devote all the time allowed me this evening to a discus- 
sion of this question, which to my mind is of such transcendent 
impertance; but having upon a former occasion presentei some 
views to you upon a kindred subject, and having within a few 
mcnths somewhat exhaustively treated it in a magazine article 
which some of you no doubt read, I shall not weary you by any 
extended reference to this subject of such deep concern, th 
from the standpoint of expediency and morality. The unusually 
complete and carefully compiled statistics of the last census, 
which are confirmed by all leading penologists, reveal a great 
increase In the volume of crime. This in turn has led to a closer 
exan ination into the causes which produce it, as well as the 
rernedies for its prevention. Of course, all take cognizance of 
the fact that the true way to reform men is by the betterment 
of the heart, but that certain education processes and favor- 
able environments will facilitate such work is likewise appar- 
ent. Any one at all familiar with human nature knows that 
men cannot be driven to a better and higher life, for the appli- 
cation of such means meets with a spirit of resentment and ex- 
cites antagonisms which intensify the spirit of opposition. Only . 
by esciting the better faculties of their being and appealing to 
their higher natures and drawing them away from their basSer 
animal natures, and, by the processes of evolution, prepare them 
for a voluntary acceptance of that course of life that inures in 
good citizenship, can they be reformed. With the advanced 
criminal not much can be done, but in our State a jean vont 
centage of the nearly 2,000 persons constantly in her various 
prisons are young men, many of whom might be elevated to a 
higher plane of Nfe and usefulmess. The average age of con- 
victs in the penitentiaries of the United States is 34 years, and 
in our State the average is probably lower. I have made some 
exan. ination of this question, and have taken the commitments 
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in our penitentiary for May, 1894, as an illustration of the 
classes involved. There are forty-three of them; their average 
= is 29 years, and their average sentences three years and 
days—and many of them are mere boys. Whenever a man 
comes under the ban of the law, a reciprocal, mental barrier is 
erected between him and society, and our attitude toward him 
is greatly changed. In four short years to us, but long, brood- 
ing ones to him, he is again a part of society. These people were 
unable to conform to the rules of society under the 
favorable environments of liberty. Now ostracized and made 
to feel the weight of the strong arm of the law, removed fiom 
the better influences of life, probably deserted by the friend of 
prcsperous days, compelled to live and associate with the con- 
gregated mass of depraved humanity, betterment, under such 
circumstances, is scarcely a possibility. Meanwhile, we who 
pose as examples of good citizenship have kept them there 
solely to punish them and express our disapproval of their con- 
duct—and they are thus made worse. It must be apparent: to 
every observant citizen who has even casually examined the 
prison methods of our State that by the commingling of prisoners 
of all grades and ages in our county jails, and by the exclusive 
ptnitive method of treating our penitentiary convicts, they are 
the best schools of crime conceivable. Of course, the criminal 
should be punished, but the period of punishment should be 
educational to the physical, mental and moral man, and any 
method that does not do so is far behind the spirit and en- 
- lightenment of the age which has conceived the great reforma- 
tory schools, and in some States made provision for their main- 
tenance. In the eighteenth century a Pope inscribed upon the 
walls of a great prison which he erected in Rome: “It is not 
enough to restrain the wicked by punishment, unless you make 
them good by instruction.” This is the thought I would impress 
upon you, and I can no better express myself than to quote from 
some thoughts heretofore written by me: 

“In 1 the Legislature enacted a law creating a reforma- 
tory, provided a commission to locate and superintend its erec- 
tion, and made an appropriation of about a quarter-million dol- 
lars, which was expended upon it in the beautiful city of Hutch- 
inson. The conception and execution of this law, so far as it 
went, were in harmony and accord with the most advanced 
ideas and designs. It provides that all male convicts between 
the ages of 16 and 25 who have not heretofore been sentenced te 
a State prison shall be committed thereto. The discipline to be 
observed shall be reformatory, and agricultural labor and me- 
chanical industry shall be resorted to as an instrument of refor- 
mation. For want of an appreciation of its benefits and nec:s- 
sities, for five years nothing has been done toward completing 
or utilizing it. Its dead walls alone have mutely appealed to 
our stoical apathy, and proclaimed to every passer-by our retro- 
gression. Political demagogues of all parties have vied with 
each other in disgracing and proclaiming the disgrace of our 
fair State, indulged in ‘legislative wars,’ and in confusion have 
discussed ‘fusion.’ Blatherskites have prated about old ex- 
ploded theories of other centuries; visionaries have built 
their castles in the air and seen them vanish as the bubble; fos- 
silized partisans have closed their eyes to the living present 
and rested on the honors and valor of the heroes and martyrs 
of the glorious past. Meanwhile, the minions of darkness are 
incessantly making worse the criminals of our prisons, who in 
turn contaminate society, and not a hand is lifted to check the 
nefarious ‘vork, so devastating and subversive of good govern- 
ment. This question of saving the present generation from the 
corrupting influences of the pariahs we are thus making is of 
transcendent importance. To generations yet unborn we owe 
an obligation, for if those who may be saved from the vortex 
into which their tendencies have started them are not arrested, 
their natures changed, or other means taken to check them. 
they will multiply criminals in infinite numbers, to the hopeless 
retardation of the world’s progress. 

“This may be sentiment; but many of the so-called ‘eco- 
nomic’ questions agitating the country are purely sociological 
and moral, and statesmen and patriots (and we have lots of 
them in Kansas and elsewhere) and legislators will never solve 
them until they recognize them as such. It may be eninusi- 
asm, but the hundreds of victims of our criminal neglect and 
ignorance in this regard furnish ample excuse for it, while the 
thousands of young men who are the legitimate prey of these 
parasitic malefactors demand it. Crimes take on the hues of 
the communities where they are committed, and guilty men 
show a guilty community. It may not be a matter of public in- 
terest, but it should concern every good citizen, and affects all 
morally, socially and financfally. It may not be a popular 
theme, but its consideration is a heart-service to our morally 
maimed fellows who need our commiseration and active assist- 
ance.” 

Since writing the above, I am glad to see that public sen- 
timent is being aroused and indications are favorable to action. 

I had hoped amd expected. to be able to call your attention to 
certain laws which in my judgment we should labor to have 
enacted to give force to the recently submitted amendment to 
the constitution conferring the privilege of exercising the right 
of franchise upon women, but unhappily the result has relieved 
me of doing so. Like all others who can see no valid reason 
why one-half of our citizens, morally better and intellectually 
as good as the other half, should be denied a voice in adminis- 
tering that government of which they are subjects, I stand aside 
and try to analyze the causes that made such results possible, 
and pensively gaze into the vista of the future, wondering how 
long it will be before prejudice, arrogance and egotism will vield 
to that spirit which concedes to every other the rights we claim 
and exercise for ourselves. 

A constitutional convention is thought by many to be a 
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pressing need, but there is a great diversity of opinion 
necessity or expediency. Among the reasons urged in fa ot 
it are: (1) An increase in the number of judges of the Sy 
Court; (2) Lengthening the tenure of office of State and 
officers, and especially judges of the district courts; (3) Permit. 
ting special legislation for municipal corporations; (4) Relieving 
stockholders of private corporations from personal liability; 


(5) Lengthening the sessions of the Legislature; (6) A repea) of _ 


the prohibitory liquor law; (7) Making suffrage universal, 

of these are weighty and cogent. In their support it is argue 
that our constitution was adopted when there were but a fey 
inhabitants along the eastern border, and that now we are, 
mighty empire with one-and-a-half million peor le, having diffe. 
ent wants, and requiring different remedies from tha 
handful of people. New York and other States ap 
cited as illustrations of a people who see the neces 
sity and have the courage to frequently change their organi. 
law, and certainly the heroic manner in which the State 
grapples with it excites our admiration. On the other hand, 
is argued that the constitution meets all the practical require. 
ments of the people, and that wherein it fails, it may be ajdeq 
by amendments and legislative enactments; and that the ex. 
pense of a convention would be altogether out of proportion tp 
the benefits which would accrue. I believe I voice the sentiment 
of nine-tenths of the Bar of the State => say I am in favor 
of remodeling the constitution. It is a requirement of the Stats 
amounting almost to a necessity. The opposition of the er. 
pedient statesman who fears the loss of prestige, of the timo 
ous soul who imagines that every movement toward a conven. 
tion is a direct blow at the prohibitory liquor law and portends 
a return to the saloon, with all its blighting influences, of the 
anti-suffragist who apprehends with fearful forebodings the 
degradation of our noble women if we should permit them to 
enjoy the full immunities of citizenship, and of the parsimoni- 
ous fellow who believes that every dollar expended in public 
affairs is a reckless waste, would largely dissipate and wither 
away, and many of them would become our allies if we who are 
lawyers first, and politicians afterward, would boldly takes 
stand for a convention upon the ground of principle. The im- 
pending spectacle of the worst and best elements of society— 
the saloon and women—making a common demand for a con- 
stitutional convention, would be anomalous in any other cou- 
try, but is in perfect accord with the ways of Kansas, where 
excesses and eccentricities revel in such sportive delight, yet ¢l- 
ways evolving a harmonious whole, which is the glory of her- 
self and the envy of the rest of the world. I feel assured that 
the good sober sense of the delegates who would frame a new 
constitution, and the deliberate judgment of the acute and e- 
lightened people who would ratify it, could safely be intrusted 
to act for their best interest and greatest good. 

A theme of perennfal agitation is the elevation of the stand- 
ard of admission to membership in the profession. Views of 
qualifications vary, from those who contend that every man 
should be his own lawyer, even if he finds out later that which 
every attorney knows to be true, that “he has a fool for & 
client.” to those who are favored with a collegiate education, 
and think that a knowledge of the classics will atone for the 
absence, of practical common sense and supply all other def- 
ciencies. A careful and conscientious consideration of this sub- 
ject by men of wide experience and observation in this and other 
bodies, has led to the conclusion that a uniform and - 
standard of qualifications than that in vogue should be adop r 
in Kansas to elevate the ethical and educational standard 
the Bar: and never was the time for action more auspicious 
than now. We should not content ourselves with recommending 
the adoption of rules by the Me Ae courts, but should see that 

the case is enacted. 

“ "tion poy other subjects of local interest to bp 
might properly call your attention; such as securing the r P 
‘ment of laws in the interest of irrigation; the better en yo 
ment of some existing laws, notably the prohibitory bo oo 
the payment of reasonable compensation to tepamesers: Sa a 
tection of existing and upbuilding of internal commer ee 
manufacturing enterprises by preventing unjust yoo anedt 
in freight rates; the enactment of rigorous laws giv ngs " 
to the provisions of our constitution prohibiting the bane 
teries from conducting their morally injurious and — 
wasteful schemes in our State; the adoption of more nok = 
uniform methods of taxation; the abolishment of the y ist 
of giving free passes to governmental officials, which tr ~ 
est judicial officers of the State—all honor to them—have Dog 
nized as a prudent and proper movement to lead off i 
must desist, for I wish to devote a little time to a cons mich = 
of some of the questions of a more general nature bebe 
agitating the active, observant minds of the world, an coos 
we, as a profession, — help to solve. And first, and pe 

‘ ortant, is socialism. 
ae cae corroborates the saying of the wise man, that 
“there is no new thing under the sun, for, at or A os and 
adown the ages, some zealous spirit, weary of Ss = Sore 
burdens of imperfect, selfish humanity, inspired Y any oe 
to realize that ideal which is attainable only by ) wong ’ 
presented its claims only to have them rejected cago the pple 
test and analysis of the practical realist have ee ae 
The present manifestation is perhaps deeper seat aeerd 
widely diffused than any heretofore, and the large s whowt 
profound thinkers, wide observers and ripe scho! are ae 
hearts and lives are devoted to the uplifting and atvee ot 
of their fellowmen, who look approvingly upon = nies! 
principles, forbids its reception with a sneer, or mawyet 
with a flippant jest. But, regardless of that fact, @ 
above all others, should accord to every honest view @ patient, 


8 to its 
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JUDGE BENNETT, Dean of the Boston Univesity Law 


School, an acknowledged authority in this department of Law, 
writes as follows : 

“T have examined the book with some care, and have been 

much pleased with the manner in which the work has been 

ed. Having had some experience in similar work, I can 

trily say I have seldom, if ever, seen better evidence of a 





thorough knowledge of the subject, an orderly and metho- 
dical development of it, a clear and perspicuous statement of 
the legal principles asserted, than I find in this treatise. The 
notes also are very valuable, and have a just and proper pro- 
portion to the text. I feel sure that the author is entitled to 
great credit and the thanks of the profession for giving us such 
a valuable addition to our legal literature.” 


SOLD BY ALL LAW BOOKSELLERS, SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


fair and dispassionate consideration; and as no class of citi- 
gens bears a greater part in combating error and maintaining 
truth than the legal profession, it is an especially appropriate 
theme for the thoughtful consideration of a body like this. 
A few months ago, when the public mind, under the influence 
of passion, excited, dismayed, and bewildered; when law and 
order were supplanted by anarchy and chaos, every hopeful 
face turned to to the courts and lawyers of the country with 
a suppliant and pathetic appeal, and the heroic manner in 
which they met the responsibilities of the hour was a high 
compliment to their patriotism and stability. 

John Stuart Mill twenty-five years ago said that “the work- 
ing classes are entitled to claim that the whole field of social 
institutions should be re-examined, and every question consid- 
ered as if it now arose for the first time.” The battle is now 
on, and it must be fought out. The physical toiler arrogates 
to himself the title of “laboring man,” and looks with jealous 
eyes upon him who labors equally hard with other faculties 
of his being; the man whose environments and natural en- 
dowments have not enabled him to obtain a liberal share 
of property looks covetously at his more fortunate neighbor 
whose Lord intrusted him with ten talents instead of one; 
the benevolent dilettante, observing the hardships naturally 
resulting from unfavorable environments and these natural 
inequalities, draw beautiful though seductive pictures of what 
life would be were all placed upon a common level, and our 
selfish, ambitious and aggressive natures so absorbed by our 
divine attributes that those characteristics which distinguish 
uw from celestial creatures, and make us glory in the estate 
called man, would be wholly eliminated; the vicious sluggard, 
who regards every one who has acquired any property as a 
legitimate subject for his prey, and looks upon laws that re- 
strain and punish him as encroachments upon his liberties, 
uiite in decrying “existing conditions,’ and offer some form 
of socialism as a relief from those who, honored with the trus- 
teeship of this world’s goods, but absorbed in selfishness, 
blunted by egotism, blinded by prejudice, and warped by ig- 
nhorance, are unconscious of their favored estate, and transform 
their power for doing good into engines of oppression, and 
their opportunities for usefulness into occasions of presump- 
os disregard of the rights of those they are delegated to 


I scarcely need confess to you my incompetence to discuss 

& question of the magnitude and intricacy of this; and if I 
were capable, I could not do so very elaborately upon an oc- 
tasion and in an address like this. In truth, I scarcely know 
What Socialism is, and I believe there is a very illy-defined 
idea of its scope and purposes. Its definitions, boundaries and 
intents are almost as numerous as the individuals who even 
Mentally define it. Von Scheel defines it as “the economic 
Philanthropy of the suffering classes;” and Adolph Heid 
mays, “We may define as Socialistic every tendency which de- 
Mands the subordination of the individual will to the com- 
munity.” Mr. Richard T. Ely, in his late work on Socidlism, 
Says that “in its more general sense it implies the rejection 
of the doctrine of selfishness as a sufficient social force, and the 
Mfirmation of altruism as a principle of social] action.” ‘True 
Secialism,”” says Kidd in his “Social Evolution,” “has, how- 
ever, one invariable characteristic by which it may be always 
Tecognized, whether it takes the form advocated by the more 
Prevalent German school, or by that Anarchist section repre- 
tented by Proudhon and Bakunin, whose ideal, despite their 
title and methods, is really a morally perfect state in which 
ment, law and police would. be unnecessary.” “True 

sm has always one definite object in view, up to which 

ail ite proposals directly or indirectly lead.” ‘This is the final 
on of that personal struggle for existence which has 


; ~ lbadagatgn not only from the beginning of soctetly, but in one 


or another from the beginning of life.”” Our imaginations, 

by a desire to enjoy that perfection in human affairs 

Which inures only in Divinity, may awaken a hope of the 
ment of that perfection which would make such a life 


_ Dessible, but our common sense and knowledge of humanity 


to ‘honor a requisition for its fulfillment. Our concern 
§not with an imaginary creature, but with man as he actually 
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exists, full of imperfection, “standing with countless aeons of 
competitors around him, every quality of his mind and body 
the product of this rivalry, with its meaning and allotted place 
therein, and capable of finding its fullest and fittest employ- 
ment only in its natural conditions.” I can but feel that the 
realization of the conception of Socialism is a reflection upon 
man’s Creator, in that it implies an extinction of at least 
one of the triune natures with which He endowed him; nay, 
more, it reaches to his environments, and proclaims this earth, 
so perfectly adapted to the fulfillment of all his wants, an 
accident, or mistake. Mr. Kydd forcefully portrays this truth 
when he declares that “if our conscious relationship to the uni- 
verse is measured by the brief span of individual exstence, 
then the intellect can know of only one duty in the individual, 
namely, his duty to himself to make the most of the few 
precious years of consciousness he can ever know. Every 
pain avoided, every pleasure gained in thege few years, is a 
consideration beside which the intellect must count any aspira- 
tion to further a process of cosmic evolution in which the 
individual has no interest as mhere dust in the balance.” A 
consideration to which every other must appear dwarfed and 
ridiculous in comparison. Remove from man all incentives to 
action except such as will procure for him the necessities of 
life, his spirit of emulation limited to the ethical consideration 
of others, and you have laid the foundations for his destruction 
—as a man. As all men could not be brought to a standard 
of wisdom and intelligence, those who would excel must be 
brought down to the level of the common multitude. With 
efficiency thus disarranged, the mainspring of action would be 
broken, life would become a dreary, monotonous waste, and 
we would retrogade and soon relapse into our primitive con- 
dition. But if it be said that under this system, as in every 
other yet conceived in universal creation, there must be a 
head, and that in aspirations to leadership and proficiency in 
carrying out the design of Socialism there would be ample 
opportunities and facilities afforded for the exercise of all 
the faculties of our being, sufficient to incite and speed us 
onward toward perfection, I answer that then there is no 
departure from the principles of the competitive system, ex- 
cept that in lieu of the present restrictive and controlling pre- 
rogatives of the government, it would abdicate its functions 
and become a competitor in the affairs of men and fields of 
industry, and a governmental officialism and superintendency 
would be substituted. We need not travel far to see that this 
kind of patronage offers a premium upon favoritism and syco- 
phancy, rather than upon sturdy, manly merit, and is a source 
of weakness and not of strength. 

I-am not insensible of the great wrongs of man to his fel- 
lows, and of the fact that “society is organized into great bat- 
talions, for the express purpose of making war upon each 
other;” that we have syndicates, corporations and federations 
of capital on one side, and societies, trades unions and federa- 
tions of labor on the other. But it is not a revolution in the 
world’s affairs—a change from individualism to agrarianism 
or Socialism—or even a reconstruction of the present social 
system, but an application to the affairs of men of well-recog- 
nized laws, promulgated and delivered to man by the great 
Law Giver, that is the need of the hour. Until that materialism 
which imsistis that man can attain perfection and maintain his 
autonomy independent of his Creaitor; until that religious 
bigotry which conceives that it owes its whole duty to God 
and nome to man; and until that cynical agnosticism which 
practically disavows an obligation to either God or man, shall 
recognize and comprehend the sublime fact of the “Fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man,” we shall flounder in the quag- 
mire of difficulty. To the pronounced Socialist, the advanced 
thinker (so-called), and the agnostic, this sentiment may excite 
pity, contempt and derision; but the more I reflect upon the 
history of man and consider his relations and duty to his fel- 
lows and his God, the more deeply do I become entrenched in 
the view expressed, and the more clearly does it appear to me 
that the wisdom of all the past which is crystallized in our 
present social system is the best and only practicable one 





iapbed to the demands and desires of mankind. Our trouble 
pone chiefly from two classes, namely: “The Anarchists of the 
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poor, who aim to arouse bitterness and hatred, and who shrink 
from no exercise of force, provided they think they can thereby 
accomplish their ends. With them the torch and dynamite 
b are questions of expediency.” On the other hand, there 
are men who advocate the claims of wealth, wno are enwrapt 
in self, absolutely wanting in sentimentts of brotherly kindness, 
puffed up by their own self-importance, incapable of conceiving 
the privileges and duties afforded by wealth, who are animated 
by the same spirit of intolerance and fanaticism as the bomb 
class of Anarchists, and are none the less foes of good govern- 
ment. Characters of this kind are found in abundance in all 
the higher classes of society—in the ministry, in politics, in com- 
mercial circles, in literary fields and in the legal profession. It 
' is as amazing as it is mysterious how so many of those who, by 
the superior light and advantages afforded by wealth, education 
and social position, become estranged from the surging, de- 
pendent masses of society, and render them so little service, 
and by this neglect deprive themselves of the richest heritage of 
life. It is a historic fact that the educated and cultured classes, 
‘as a rule, are the most tardy in accepting reforms for the ele- 
vation of the lower strata of society. Their need is more heart 
service. The admonition to “be diligent in business” is incon- 
sistent with the Socialistic theory, but it is not a license to op- 
press our fellow-men and indulge in dishonest practices under 
the pretext and cover of business ethics. - Competition, rivalry 
and ambition are not only right, but are necessary ais the world 
is created and as its master, man, is constituted, but they must 
all be regulated and subordinated to the sublimest edict ever 
emanating from a law-giver, viz.: ““Whatsoever ye would that 
men do unto you, do ye also unto them.” The eminent states- 
man of our Commonwealth was not far astray when he sug- 
ested that the decalogue is given no place in politics, and he 
could truthfully have added, “it is not given much of a place 
in business and professional ethics,” but the world is demand- 
ing that it be done. Very little objection can be taken to Pull- 
man’s method of business, viewed strictly from a business 
standpoint; and yet he was almost unanimously condemned be- 
cause he did not apply this rule to his trusteeship and relieve 
the necessities of those who had been instrumental in helping 
him acquire his wealth, and thus avert the conditions which 
made the historic strike inevitable. Neither party to a great 
strike can longer hope for success, unless sustained by public 
sentiment, and the great public conscience 1s guided in its 
sympathies by this rule. It has finally advanced far enough 
and has become so sensitive upon this point that it can recog- 
nize the tyranny of labor as well as the tyranny of capital. 
The designing and insidious agitator who incites the Physical 
toiler to mutiny againist his brain-toiling employer, and so in- 
flames his passions that lives and property are destroyed, and 
who, having exercised his own inalienable right to cease work- 
ing, by force and violence prevents others from doing so, involv- 
ing irreparable loss to the millions, is placed side by side with 
the manipulators of trusts and combines and ‘the employer who 
deals unjustly with his employees. The trend of public thought 
is to recognize all these as public enemies, and every patriot 
should feel that it is his first duty in life to subjugate them. 
The confusion is occasioned by a failure to distinguish that ab- 
stract Socialism which proposes to revolutionize and recon- 
struct society and regulate it upon a perfect plan, from a cor- 
rection of the wrongs and abuses of society as now consti- 
tuted. One of the greatest hindrances to such correction is, 
that every reformation or advancement is condemned by cer- 
tain classes if they even remotely necessitate the adoption of 
measures which are embraced in or are akin to Socialistic theo- 
ries, simply because of that kinship. This is neither good senee 
nor good citizenship. While my political faith leads me to op- 
Pose the enlargement of governmenttal functions, yet questions 
of expediency and of ne<essity c>nnot te ignored, and should the 
exigencies of the times require radical encroachments upon 
what I deem a correct principle of government, my duty as a 
citizen would not only require me to submit to it, but I would 
be obliged to work for its accomplishment. Yet I would not 
necessarily be a Socialist, or sympathize with !ts impracticable 
or impossible propositicnis. This enchanting, complex, fallacious 
and profound system has many conscious and unconscious de- 
votees enfolded in its seductive embrace. The legal profession, 
as a conservator of stable institutions, has a mighty and imme- 
diate work to do to disen'thrall them, and to ward off the dan- 
gerous encroachments and tendencies of their beliefs. It need 
not “perish by precedent, rather thain be saved by innovation,” 
but it must draw the difficult line of demarcation between that 
legitimate and conservative progression which imparts health, 
vigor ‘and stability to governments, and the excessive and ex- 
treme innovations upon time-tried and truth-tested principles, 
revolutionary in their character and subversive and destruc- 
tive of the very foundations upon which our structure rests. 
Marvelous advancement will be made in all of those things 
which make people greater, grander and happier; heights, in 
progress will be attained that we scarcely conceive possible to- 
day. Rebellions against;the wrongs committed in violation of 
moral and statutory la will mecessarily continue so long as 
human imperfections initerpret,and enact them, but the antici- 
pated and threatened revolution in the social fabric will never 
be realized’ by the utopian dreamers. Nations will be formed, 
flourish. decline and die in ages to come as in all the past. In 
material and mental developmenitt they will rise to wondrous 
heights, grasping more or less of infinity, but, obedient to the 
law of human fallibility, will tremble, totter and fall only to 
again marshal their inherent natural] forces and repeat again 
and again the same processes, until He who designed this won- 
drous world erd created man end gave him dominion over it, 
shall declare His purposes fulfilled. 
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Another proposed innovation intended as a restraint 
capitalistic tendencies is the election of United States Se 
by popular vote. The reason assigned is, that Senators are 
men who gain their places by corrupting the Legislatures, and 
are not in sympathy with the wants and wishes of the com. 
mon people, and, therefore, do not represent them. It js ar. 
sued that this is unfolding one lap in the process of the 
Socialistic plan, and, therefore, that opponents of Socialign 
are called upon to resist it. While this objection is not 
groundless, it seems far-fetched. There are, however, wei 
objections to such a step, and a more dangerous Proposition 
has not recently appeared. The elections for the last four years 
have demonstrated that the danger from mobs is not always 
manifested in riots and lynchings, industrial armies, s 
and legislative wars, but in a different form may express jt 
approval or give vent to its spleen by the ballot, in a way tha 
is exceedingly perilous and inimical to a stable government. The 
recent vote of 137 ayes to 49 nays in the House of Represent. 
tives to amend the Constitution to so elect Senators, shows tha 
a check upon hasty and inconsiderate action when matters of 
great concern are involved, must be sought elsewhere than jp 
that body. The framers of our Constitution seem to hays 
been almost imbued with inspiration when that wonderful jp. 
strument was created, and nowhere is their more ap- 
parent than in placing the Senate where it could be a brake 
upon the chariot-wheels of state. By removing it so far from 
the contingencies of re-election and other influences of the popy- 
lace in times of epidemic excitement and blind partisan anj 
sectional animosities, it is not likely to be swayed by the frep. 
zied populace. The same may be eaid of the life tenure of 
Federal judges. It is too much to believe that the Federal ju. 
diciary would have taken the heroic action it did during the 
Anarchistic outbreaks last Summer, had it not been independ. 
ent of the turbulent characters it subdued. In its invulnerable 
fortress, however, it is a safeguard of our institutions, and yet 
itself is safe from the assaults which have since been made 
upon it by every blatant Anarchist and his sympathizers. Until 
immigration is restricted, the naturalization laws are rad 
changed, and an educational and property qualification is im- 
posed as a condition of enjoying the right of suffrage, we dare 
not remove the safeguard which the present mode of electing 
Senators affords. 

The greatest stride toward Socialism, and one of the most 
serious questions confronting the people of this republic, is the 
proposed transfer of its vast railroad system and similar in- 
dustries to the paternal care and keeping of the Government 
That the abuse of power, arrogance and oppression of these gi- 
gantic monopolies have strained the patient forbearance of the 
people to its utmost tension, is a notorious fact. On the other 
hand, the surrender of the great prerogative of individualism 
to the political power is retrograding from democracy toward 
monarchy, and is a confession that our republican form of gov- 
ernment is at least a partial failure. My whole nature rebels 
against the proposition. The spoils system, which would bea 
necessary concomitant of such an act, is a far greater menace 
and injury to our institutions than the monstrous wrongs of 
these colossal corporations. Railroads have been the greatest 
civilizing influence of the past twenty-five years, and have 
been the means of affording more pleasure and diffusing greater 
knowledge to the masses than any other; and the favor with 
which they have been regarded has afforded opportunity for 
abuses that would not otherwise have occurred. The very 
knowledge which they are so potent in disseminating will fur- 
nish an antidote for their own wrongs. The intelligent public 
conscience will arise in its majesty and require that their man- 
agement be conducted upon the ethical plane of individual af- 
fairs, and that the same power will insist upon an improvement 
in both. A-more heroic application of the all-powerful intelli- 
gence of the people to a regulation of them will be far better 
than the cowardly desertion of the cherished principles of de- 
mocracy, established and preserved for us by the sacrifices of 
our forefathers, and will inspire us with a patriotism which 
will make us more worthy of their precious heritage. 

I would be pleased to call your attention to other questions 
of a mixed moral, political and economic nature, but I can 
merely mention some of them, with the earliest suggestion that 
their importance demands your conscientious and careful con- 
sideration. None of them is fraught with more danger to our 
country than the unrestricted immigration which is pouring in- 
to it a polluted stream of viciousness and i ce with sucha 
volume. that we will be submerged by it unless its tide is 
speedily stemmed and fts flow purified. ad 

The delicate task of adjusting and maintaining the re'ations 
between the capitalists and the exploited class is one that 
calls for the exercise of the greatest wisdom, the broadest = 
ity and the most patient thought. The impatient and arrogan 
spirit which looks upon all who by word or deed sek to 
lighten the burden of the physical toiler as anarchistic sympa- 
thizers, and the ignorant and demegogic spirit which imputs 
to those who are not manual laborers, or who contend that cap 
tal has any rights, as enemies of the poor, are not in harmony 
with these suggestions, and will not bring these elements—# 
far removed from each other—together. Therefore the propowss 
board of mediation, empowered by law to consider matters 
dispute between these in a spirit of fairness and justice, 
is a most desirable attainment to be sought for, even though 
its powers be chiefly advisory. Not the contradictory scheme 
called compulsory arbitration, which is favored by som aie 
that is not arbitration at all—but a submission of points in 
pute to disinterested parties, whose judgment would be con 
ered as binding upon every honorable party to such submission. 
A party desiring fairness could not object to such a trib 
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others should feel the force of its influence. I see no reason 
why it should not meet with the same favor in business mat- 

that it does im international affairs. We may argue that 

work is as hard as manual labor, but I notice that none 
of us are especially anxious to get into positions requiring phys- 
jeal exertion. The fact is, the lot of the common laborer is a 
pard one in every sense; his arduous toil, long hours, small com- 
pensation, dependence upon others and the social ostracism en- 
qured by him, all render him a subject deserving the friendly 
aid of every lover of his fellow men. There should be no such 
, jealousy and hatred between the laborers in the great 
workshop of the world as exists, and it exists only because of 
narrow mindedness and ignorance—not necessarily intellectual 
ce, but ignorance of the proper relation which we bear 
each to the other, and without @ proper conception of which 
no one can be truly great. The failure to appreciate this obli- 
gation engenders the spirit of caste, and caste is not confined 
to Oriental countries. It is a living, burning question with us, 
and is the greatest of all impediments to our progress. I wisn 
we could get away from the erroneous idea that property and 
tion make the man, and find our ideal and equal in him 
and him alone who does his very best, whether his service be 
the most menial or exalted. 

Brethren, you and I are to-day living in the most enlight- 
ened, powerful and grand nation known to earth’s history; in 
an age of dazzling splendor, electrified and illumined by an 
aoute and profound intellectuality, intensified by an unparalleled 
energy and nerve force. The elements of nature are utilized 
and the faculties of man developed as never before. Means of 
communication and transportation have suspended time and an- 
nihilated space, and the world is rapidly becoming one people, 
and that the English-speaking people. We are surging tor- 
ward ata fearful momentum, perilous and intoxicating. Grave, 
complex and delicate problems are to be met, and they must be 
solved in such a way as will sustain us among the nations of 
the earth, meet the approbation of the rest of the world, and 
pear the scrutiny of future ages. It means much to live and 
perform the humblest part in this great drama, but to fulfill 
the obligations of a lawyer means much more. From his the- 
oretical and practical knowledge, his position and power in the 
affairs of men, no class or profession wields so great an influ- 
ence in shaping the destinies of the civilized world as he. 

He is not only recognized as the most conservative factor 
in all the relations of life, but is perhaps a greater teacher than 
any other. In his addresses to juries, in his contention for in- 
terpretation of the law before the court, or his enunciation of it 
as a court, and in his advice to countless clients in the multi- 
farious business, social and civil affairs of life, he is an in- 
structor. His practical judgment and trained mind are the con- 
trolling force, the directing power, in all 'the interests that men 
hold dear. The gigantic corporate business; the diversified com- 
mercial interests; the intricate social problems; the perplexing 
economic questions; the multiplicity of laws regulating our gov- 
emment, have in the legal profession their mainspring and guid- 
ing star. In it constitutional liberty finds its most zealous pro- 
tector. There the humblest citizen finds a champion of his 
cause against his powerful adversary, and the basest criminal 
avoice demanding a fair and unbiased consideration of his case 
in the face of all opposition; and the troubled coul hastens to the 
presence of his lawyer, and with assurance reveals safely to 
him the secret impulses of the deep well of his heart as he dare 
do to no other. De Tocqueville said, “I cannot believe that a 
tepublic could subsist at this time if ‘the influence of lawyers 
in public business did not increase in proportion to the power of 
the people.” On another occasion the same eminent commenta- 
tor upon the American republic declared that the legal pro- 
fession is “qualified by its powers, and even by its defects, to 
neutralize the vices which are inherent in popular goverument.” 
“It extends over the whole community and it penetrates into 
all classes of society. It acts upon the country imperceptibly, 
but it finally fashions it to suit its purpose.” No less eminent 
ai authority than Judge Cooley, in his recent address before the 

Merican Bar Association, said every member of the legal pro- 
fession “is or should be from his very position and from the li- 
tense which gives him special privileges in the determination 
of legal questions and controversies, a public leader and teacher, 
Whose obligation to support the constitution and laws and to act 
with all due fidelity. to the courts is not fully performed when 

fundamental organization of society is assailed or threat- 
ened, or the laws defied or likely to be, in the community in 
Which he Hives, as a result of revolutionary purpose or of igno- 
ance or unreasoning passion, unless he comes to the front as a 
Supporter of settled institutions and of public order, and does 
he properly and lawfully can to correct any sent’ment, 
Seneral or local, that would in itself be a public danger, or be 
likely to lead to disorder or unlawful violence. It is a low and 
very unworthy view eny one takes of bis cffice wre1 he assumes 
he has nothing to do with public ignorance of the duty of 
subordination to the institutions of organized society, or with 
es of law existing or threatened, except as he may be 
called upon to prosecute or defend in the courts for a compensa- 
tion to be paid him.’”” 

When we look from this theoretical and ideal standard to 
the prosy realities of everyday life; when we drop from these 
heights to the trial of a petty dispute in a justice court, or a 





misdemeanor before a police magistrate; when there is revealed 
to us our mental infirmities and moral weaknesses, which we 
are all so conscious of possessing; when there flashes across our 
vision the knowledge of neglected opportunities—now foiever 
lost; when we are involved in the hard and titter struggle 
for bread, we may well grow faint and despair of even approx- 
imately measuring up to these requirements. In these tiings 
we find inany of the reasons why so many of our numbers tall 
by the wayside and engage in other pursuits; why some become 
mere collection agents, others become employees in the deep 
and intricate but narrow field of corporate business, and scores 
wholly ignore basic principles and become mere followers of 
precedent, and still others seek the political arena as affording 
more favorable opportunities for honor and advancement. I re- 
cently read in the editorial column of a law periodical having 
a wide circulation that “for nearly a century the great lawyers 
of the nation lifted our jurisprudence above the steadily rising 
level of the people, but within the last twenty-five years law, in 
its practice, has manifestly deteriorated.” I do not take this 
pessimistic view of the profession,.but if there be any truth in 
it, the peculiarly exciting conditions existing during the period 
named will largely account for it. True, lawyers are 1:equired 
to be less of the recluse and student and more the man of af- 
fairs than formerly. And while there may not be as much ab- 
stract philosophizing as in other days, the practical learning is 
superior, and the Bar is in closer touch with the great throb- 
bing pulse of humanity than ever before. The science of law 
is as certain as any other, out of the domain of mathematical 
and physical science, and has its foundation in reason and jus- 
tice. While there are bad men at the Bar, and none are fault- 
less, I believe that as a whole we can court a.comparison with 
any other calling. I also believe that the ethical standard of 
the age ts as high, and that there is less ground for charges 
of corruption against the courts and Bar than at any time in 
all the past. Cicero gives. us an idea of the moral standard 
of the great Roman advocates when he says, “for what does 
the profession undergo their enormous labors except for ap- 
plause of their fellow men?” 


When we come down to the Middle Ages we see that the 
law was made an engine of oppression. The notorious Jeffreys 
and the great Coke furnished conspicuous examples of the 
meti.ods employed. As another illustration, witness Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, the highest and noblest type of the profession in 
his time, judicially executing spiritually minded women upon 
the charge of witchcraft. Lawyers have always been subjects 
of criticilems. The bard of Avon in Henry VI. expresses the pre- 
vailing sentiment of his time when he causes one of his-charac- 
ters to exclaim, “The first thing ‘to do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” 
The great and good Chief Justice Marshall did not escape, and 
no less a personage than Thomas Jefferson declared in sub- 
stance that he prostituted his office, and pronounced him. unfit 
for his high calling. We need, therefore, not be disheartened at 
the mutterings and complaints against the legal profession to- 
day, for a majority of its members are permeated with and con- 
trolled by a sense of duty and an obligation to make better the 
lot of humanity. Ancient or modern history has not furnished 
a parallel to the Supreme Court of the United States, which for 
more than one hundred years has blazed the way through the 
unexplored forests of a republican form of government, and has 
preserved its ermine unsullied and unstained. Unimportant as 
our office may seem to us, the members of this body are never- 
theless a part of the great legal department of the government, 
and while I would not indulge in fulsome praise, I am proud to 
repeat to you the saying of the distinguished guest of this asso- 
ciation at a recent session, that while he had “met many bodies 
of representative men of various callings in this and other 
countries, he had never seen so large a percentage of strong 
faces as the Bar Association of Kansas” presented. 

Still we all know that our lives and professionial qualifications 
are not what they should be. We should rise above the imped- 
ing environments which keep us down. We must realize that 
the law is a profession, and not a trade, or business. We ought 
to dig down through the rubbish of superficial knowledge to 
the foundation of generic principle, and érect a broad, strong 
superstructure thereon. Our code of ethics and professional con- 
duct should be such as to repel the gibes and slurs so freely 
thrown at lawyers and so commonly believed to be deserved. 
We must bear in mind that change is not advancement. We 
must depart from the fossilism which we somet'mes mistake for 
conservatism, and distinguish the unstable and fantastic proj- 
ects which constanitly intrude themselves upon us from the 
resounding tread of real progress, which is always anchored to 
everlasting truth. We must keep our hearts in touch and tune 
with our co-laborers in every field in the evolutionary process 
of developing man into his grandest sibility. We must 
never forget that the fabric of justice is dependent upon our 
courage, learning and moral qualities. 

He who merits the honorable name of lawyer can be no 
sinecurist. His life is one of intense activity and incessant 
labor. But if he appreciates the privileges and opportunities 
afforded for usefu'ness to the world by his vrofe sion, and meas- 
urably strives to embrace them, his consciousness of having 
done so will richly reward him. His life mav not be commem- 
orated by colossal monuments which crumble to dust, and his 
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name may not be enrolied upon the perighable tablet's of ‘the 
proud temple of fame, yet his ambitious efforts and hopeful as- 
pirations may well be satisfied with the knowledge that he 
has a part in the immortal work of upbuilding the more glorious 
temple we call human life. 








ADMISSION TO THE BAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By RALPH STONE, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 








In preparing a paper upon “The Mission of State Bar As- 
sociations,” read before the annual meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association, held at Albany, on Jan. 15 and 16 last, 
the writer became especially interested in the statutory re- 
quirements in the several States, for examination and admission 
to the bar. In investigating the matter, a diligent search among 
law periodicals and reports of the proceedings of national and 
State bar associations failed to discover that any complete com- 
Pilation of the laws of the States regulating admission to the bar 
had ever been made. In the report of the proceedings of the 
meeting of the American Bar Association, held in 1881, ‘there 
appears a report of a committee appointed to investigate this 
matter. but it embraces only twenty-three States, and in many 
of these the laws have been changed, mostly for the better, 
sice that time.* The writer opened a correspondence with the 
Attorney-Generals of all the States in the Union, and the re- 
sult is found below. 

Unfortunately, the American bar of to-day appreciates too 
little the vast importance of properly regulating admission to 
the bar. If the general standard of the bar is to be raised or 
even maintained, the matter of guarding admission must re- 
ceive greater attention from the profession, and especially from 
bar associations and legislative bodies, than it does now. It is 
within the power of the American Bar Association, more so, 
perhaps, than any other organization, to bring about a more 
uniform method in the States of examining and passing upon 
the qualifications of those seeking admission to the bar, and 
that body would be of vastly greater benefit to the profession 
and to the public, too, if it would abandon a large part of its 
present work and devote its time and energies to this. 

The appended statement of 'the qualifications for admission 
and the methods of examining applicants embraces only the 
essential points. The laws of most of the States prescribe that 
the applicant be 21 years of age, a citizen of the United States, 
reside for a stated period in the State or county where he 
seeks admission, and be of good moral character, which is 
certified to in various ways. There are regulations in some of 
the States, prescribing the manner in which applications for 
examination shall be filed, touching the matter of fees, the 
manner in which admissions are recorded and licenses issued, 
all of which matters are not essential in a discussion of the 
methods of examination and admission. There are provisions 
also in all of the States which regulate the admission to prac- 
tice in one State of attorneys of other States, which are practi- 
cally alike. 

Twenty-four of the States require a period of study previous 
to examination for admission, and in all the other States an ap- 
plicant for admission can take his examination at any time, and 
the examinations are usually so informal that practically he 
can be admitted at any time. Therefore, generally speaking, in 
about twenty of the States in this country there are practically 
no requisites for admission, or they are so loosely observed that 
their object its frustrated. In a number of the twenty-four 
States where a period of study is required the examinations 
themselves are formal matters, but although this should not be, 
yet we can in a measure condone it in view of the fact that the 
applicant is at least required to study a certain number of 
years before being allowed to take his examination. These 
States and the number of years’ study required in each are as 
follows: North Carolina, one year; Washington, eighteen 
months; Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming, two years; 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vermont, three years; New 
Jersey, three, if the applicant possesses an A. B. or a B. S. de- 
gree, and four years if he does not; New York and Oregon, two 
years if a college graduate, three years if not; and Rhode 
Island, two years if the applicant possesses a classical educa- 
tion, three if he does not. 

The favorite method of examining applicanits fis in open 
court by a temporary committee appointed by the Court, or 
theoretically by the County and Supreme Judges themselves. 
Both of these methods, according to the testimony of the At- 
torney-Generals of the several States, are very unsatisfactory. 
They are the methods in vogue, however, astonishing as it may 
seem, in all but eight of the States. There are regularly consti- 
tuted boards of examiners, whose examinations are real tests of 
competency, in Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia 
(elected by the bar association), Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey and New York. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































* Since this article was written, the writer’s attention was 
called to a recently issued law book, “Gardner’s Review in Law 
and Equity,’’ which contains a very complete statement of the 
statutory requirements for admission to the bar in nearly all 
of the States. This compilation, however, is, apparently, not 
brought down to date, as the regulations in many of the States 
differ in some respects from those as. stated to the writer of 
this article in his correspondence with the Attorney-Generals of 
the several States. 
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Diplomas from State law schools will admit withou 
nation in fourteen States, viz.: Georgia, Illinois, LOU 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, South 
Carolina, ‘Tennessee; Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin, 

A standard of general education is in o 
States, viz.; Delaware, Minnesota, New York and Pome 
vania. In Delaware, Pennsylvania and Vermont the student 

gister before | the study of the law. 
In the State of Indiana there are no requisites for ad 
to the bar, except that the applicant must be a voter of good 
moral character. 

The writer does not claim that the following statement of 
the laws of the several States is absolutely correct and exact 
but it is sufficiently accurate to serve as a forcible and eamest 
plea for more serious attention to this question of uniformity 
of _— Hs amano J Bmp and admission to the bar 
Wha sadly n an “American Bar,” in the re . 
of the term: a! cones 

Alabama.—The Supreme, Chancery and Circuit Courts have 
the power to admit. The examinations are conducted in open 
court, and applicants are examined upon a specified list ot 
subjects. Examinations before the Supreme Court may be dele. 
gzated to a committee appointed by the Court. 

Arizona.—In this Territory, any District Court or the Su- 
preme Court can admit, if the applicant is indorsed by a com. 
mittee of three lawyers appointed by the Court to 
him in open court. No period of study is required. 

Arkansas.—Applicants for admission to the bar in this 
State must pass an examination before the Supreme, or one of 
the Circuit Courts. The method of examination is the usuaj 
one, either by a committee of lawyers or by the Judges in Open 
court. 

California.—Applicants for admission are examined by the 
Supreme Court Judges in open court on the first day of each 
regular term. The examination its based upon certain text- 
books prescribed in a rule of the Supreme Court. The Superior 
Courts may admit to practice before their courts only, the 
method of examination being the same as in the Supreme 
Court. No period of study is necessary. There is required g 
certificate of two attorneys of four years’ standing, to the ef. 
fect that they have thoroughly examined the applicant, and set- 
ting forth also the number of years he has studied and the 
course of his reading. There is no test as to general educ. 
tion. Diplomas from the law schools in the State and from 
certain other recognized law schools admit without examination, 

Colorado.—The applicant must present a certificate from 
one or more attorneys that he has been engaged in the study 
of the law for at least two years. The examining committee is 
a standing one, and is composed of three attorneys of the stu- 
dent’s judicial district. Law school diplomas will not entitle to 
admission without examination. 

Connecticut.—In this State the Judges of the Superior Court 
appoint an examining committee of fifteen, which holds two 
sessions each year in different places and examines applicants 
for admission, who must have what amounts to a high-school, 
or preparatory-school, education, or be examined as to ther 
literary qualifications by the committee. An applicant being I 
years of age must have studied law for two years, if a college or 
law school graduate, otherwise for three years, one of which 
must be spent in the State. The date of commencing study 
must be registered in the Superior Court, and every applica- 
tion for examination must be approved at a meeting of the 
bar of the county in which the applicant wishes to practice. 

Delaware.—Although far behind all the other States of the 
Union in its procedure, in tts methods of administering justice 
and in the general condition of its statutory law, this State 
guards admission to the bar more carefully and zealously than 
almost any of its sister Commonwealths. Applicants for ad- 
mission are required to register three years before their final 
examination for admission, and before they are permitted to 
register they undergo a thorough preliminary examination, in 
order to test their general education and their fitness to pursue 
the study of the law. At the end of three years’ study under 
the direction of a member of the bar of at least ten years’ stand- 
ing, they are examined by a regularly appointed board of ex- 
aminers, varying from three to five members. They are admitted 
upon motion, by what is equivalent to a County Court. There 
are no law schools in the State, and diplomas from law schools 
of other States will not admit. A separate examination is re 
aquired for admission to practice in the Chancery Court. 

District of Columbia.—Three calendar years’ study before 
admission are required. No standard of genera) education is 
set. Studenits are examined by a board elected by the bar as 
sociation of the District, one chosen for each subject in which 
the applicant is examined. Diplomas from law schools will not 
admit. 

Florida.—In this State students need not register, and no 
general education or previous study its required. They are ex- 
amined by a Judge of the Circuit Court or by an examining 
committee appointed by the Court. Diplomas from law schools 
will not admit. 

Georgia.—All that is required in this State is that the appll- 
cant shall pass a satisfactory examination in open court, con- 
ducted by a committee 6f attorneys. Diplomas from certain 
law schools of the State will admit without examination. 

Idahioo.—In this Staite the applicant must undergo an ¢x- 
amination in open court, either before Supreme or District 
Judges. There are no requisites as to period of study or general 
education, and law school diplomas will not admit without ex- 
amination. ‘ 

Indiana.—The constitution of this State provides that, “Ev- 
ery person of good moral character, being a voter, shall be en 
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titled to admission to practice law in all courts of justice.” No 
other qualification than the moral is necessary. 

lowa.—The power to admit is vested exclusively in the Su- 
preme Court of the State. The applicant must have studied at 
least two years, either in an attorney’s office or in a law school, 
thirty-six weeks in a law school counting as « year, and he is 
examined by the court or by a committee of not less than three 
lawyers appoimted by the court. Graduates of the law achool of 
the State University may be examined at the university by a 
committee of not less than three lawyers appointed by the Su- 
preme Court. 


Kansas.—Two years’ study are required before admission, 
the last year of which must be in the office of a practicing at- 
torney. The examination is usually in open court by a com- 
mittee of lawyers, although the laws of the State do not pre- 
scribe any method of examination, it being only required that 
the applicant satisfy the Court that he possesses the requisite 


g- 

Kentucky.—In this State the County Court appoints two 
members of the bar to examine each applicant, and they are 
sworn to discharge their duty faithfully. Another method pre- 
scribes that the applicant present his certificate of good moral 
character to a Judge of the Court of Appeals, whose duty it is 
to associate with himself another Judge of the court, for the 
purpose of examining the applicant. 

Iltinois.—Two years’ study either in a law school or in an 
attorney's office are required, before an applicant is permitted 
to take the examination. The examinations are conducted un- 
der the direction of the Supreme and Appellate Courts. Diplo- 
mas from certain law schools in the State will admit without 
examination. 

Louisiana.—The names of applicants are published for three 
judicial days at the foot of the trial list, posted at the Supreme 
Court room door. The rules of the court prescribe certain 
courses of study, in which the applicant is examined, first by a 
committee of nine members of the bar, appointed by the Su- 
preme Court, and then admitted to public examination before 
the Court, and if such examinations are satisfactory to the 
court, he is duly licensed. The committee meets twice each 
month during session of the court, on Fridays, and the Court 
examines on Tuesdays of each court week. Graduates of the 
law department of the State University are admitted without 
examination. 

Maine—In this State two years’ study are required before 
an applicant can take the examination. The examination is 
conducted by a committee of members of the bar of the county 
where admission is sought, and also by a justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court. The application for admission must be pub- 

in a newspaper thirty days before the examination. 

Maryland.—Two years’ study are required before examina- 
tion. Diplomas from the two law schools in the State admit with- 
out examination. Students who have not diplomas are exam- 
ined by a board of not less than three attorneys of the county, 
Who are appointed annually by the Court. This examination 
takes place in the presence of the Court, which passes upon 
te applicant's qualifications. Male white students only will be 

itted. 

(Massachusetts.—Admission to the bar is regulated by rules 
of the Supreme Court. There is a board of examiners in each 


cants have studied for at least three years the chances are 
rather against a report in their favor. Diplomas from law 
schools will not admit, but they do influence the examiners. 
Michigan.—The applicant is required to petition the Circuit 
Court of the county in which he is a resident, and he is then 
examined by a committee appointed by the Court. No stated 
period of study is required. Admission to practice before the 
Supreme Court entitles to practice in any court of the State. 
—a of the State Law School practically admit without ex- 
amination. 

Minnesota.—The examinations are conducted by a State 
board of examiners, one from each Congressional district, ap- 
pointed by the Justices of the Supreme Court. The applicant 
must have studied at least three years, one of which must have 
been in the office of a practicing attorney, and in his applica- 
tion must state the course or nature of his general education, in 
which educational institution #t was punsued, and the time 
spent therein, so that indirectly a standard of general educa- 
tion is prescribed. Graduates of the State Law School are ad- 


occupy two days and evenings. The subject upon which appli- 
cants are examined are prescrbted by the statutes. 

Mississippi.—No period of study is required. Diplomas from 
law schools will admit without examination. The examination 
ts conducted in the presenece of the Chancellur, and the ques- 
tions are propounded by him. The written answers are referred 
to by at least two of the Justices of the Supreme Court, who 
pass upon them and admit or reject. 

Missouri.—Application for admission is made and filed the 
same as any petition in an action, and the student is examined 


’ by lawyers appointed by the Court. Diplomas from law scnoois 
xamination. 


in the State will admit without e 

Montaga.—The examinations are conducted by committees 
of lawyers of three members, in each county, wno are appointed 
by the Supreme Court. Diplomas from law schools will not 
admit without examination. : 

Nebraska.—The applicant must have studied law for two 
years and passed a satisfactory examination before the Circuit 
Court of the district in which the resides, or before the Su- 
preme Court. " 

New Hampshire.—Applicants for admission are examined 
by a committee of the bar apppointed by the Supreme Court, or 
by the Supreme Court itself. They must have’ studied at 
least three years in an attorney’s office in the State, or one year 
in the State and two years in the office of an attorney who is 
admitted to practice before the highest court in another State. 

New J .—A candidate for admission must hiave served 
a clerkship of at least three years with an attorney practicing 
before the Supreme Court, providing he is a student, has had 
conferred upon him before commencing the study of the law, 
the degree of A. B. or B. S. by amy college or university. If he 
has not secured such a degree, he is required to study four years 
before being entitled to take the examination. A'ttendiance 
upon a law school to the extent of eighteen months will be 
counted in the three or four years, as the case may be, of pre- 
liminary study. The examinations are held under the direction 
of six counsellors of the Supreme Court, composing a board of 





county. No period of study is specially fixed, but unless appli- 


examiners. % ade , Ml 
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New York.—The regulations in New York are elaborate and 
complete. Briefly, the applicant must have studied three years, 
unless a graduate of a university or college, in which case two 
years are sufficient. If not possesisng a collegiate degree, the 
applicant must show that he has studied one year in a college, 
or ‘three years in ene of a certain list of imstitutions of an aca- 
demic grade, or he must pass an examination in academic 
studies under the direction of the University of the State of 
New York. The examinations are conducted by a State board 
of examiners, each member of which receives a salary of $2,000 
per annum. The examinations are held at least twice each 
year, in each judicial department, within prescribed periods. 

Nevada.—No period of study is required. The applicant is 
examined by a committee of three lawyers of the judicial dis- 
trict in which he seeks admission, the district Judge being a 
member of the committee. 

New Mexico.—The applicant is examined in open court, in 
the district where he wishes to be admitted, either by the pre- 
siding Judge or by a committee of lawyers. The rules of the 
Supreme Court prescribe in what subject he shall be examined. 

North Carolina.—One year’s study is required, and the stu- 
dent must register in the office of the clerk of the Supreme 
Court, previous to making the application. Diplomas from law 
schools will not admit. Students are examined by the Supreme 
Court. 

North Dakota.—The applicant must have studied at least 
two years. Examinations are held before the Supreme Court 
three times a year. Diplomas from law schools will not admit. 

Ohio.—The applicant must have studied at least three years 
before examination. He must secure a certificate from an at- 
torney setting forth that he is a person of sufficient legal 
knowledge and ability to discharge the duties of an attorney-at- 
law. The graduating class of a law school may be examined at 
the time of its commencement exercises, by a committee of 
lawyers appointed by the Supreme Court, and such of the mem- 
bers of the class admitted as pass the examination. The regular 
examinations are held four times a year, and are conducted 
by a committee of lawyers appointed by the Supreme Court. 

Oregon.—The applicant will be permitted to take his exam- 
ination, if he has studied three years, or two years if he has 
graduated from a literary institution, or no period of study is 
prescribed if he has graduated from a law school. The examina- 
tion is conducted by the Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Pennsylvania.—The applicant must be examined by a board 
of examinérs appointed by the court of each county, in the 
branches of a thoreugh English education, before commencing 
the study of the law. He shall then study three years in an at- 
torney’s office or in a law school, the time spent in the law 
school to be equivalent to the same period in a law office. The 
examination is conducted by the board of examiners, and is 
both oral and written. 

Rhode Island.—Three years’ study are required before ex- 
aminaition, unless the applicant has had a classical education, 
in which case two years are sufficient. The examination is con- 
ducted by a committee appointed by the Supreme Court. 

South Carolina.—A writtem examination is prescribed, which 
is held under the direction of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 
The study of certain text-books, statutes and rules, prescribed 
in the statutes, is required. Graduates of the law school of the 
State University are admitted without examination. An at- 
torney’s oath, and the oath respecting duelling, must be sub- 
scribed before examination. 

South Dakota.—The applicant must pass an examination 
before the Supreme Court. Diplomas from law schools will not 
admit, and no period of study is prescribed. 

Tennessee.—If the applicant can induce two Judges of 
County Courts to sign his license, he cam practice law. Di- 
plomas from law schools in the State will admit. 

Texas.—Applicants are examined in the District Court or in 
the Supreme Court by a committee of lawyers appointed by the 
Court. The candidate is expected to have read certain text- 
books. Diplomas from State Law School admit without ex- 
amination. ; 

Utah.—District Courts or the Supreme Court may admit 
upon examination in open court by a committee of lawyers 
appointed by the Court. The statute simply requires requi- 
site learning. 


Vermont.—At least three years’ study in the office of an 
attorney of the Supreme Court is required, and not more than 
two of these years may be spent in regular attendance at a 
law school. The applicant must register at the beginning of 
the three years. The examination is conducted by 4 committee 
of three members of the bar, appoinited by the Supreme Court. 

Virginia.—Apllicants are examined before the courts of the 
State, and admitted by any two Judges, except that licenses 
cannot be granted by the County or Corporation ’ 

Washington.—Students who possess a law school diploma, or 
who have studied in the office of a practicing attorney for at 
least eighteen monitths, may take the examination for admission. 
The examination is conducted by the Supreme Court or District 
Court Judges, or under their direction. . 

West Virginia.—No period of study is required before ad- 
mission, but the student can be admitted when he can pass the 
examination. Diplomas from the State University Law School 
will admit without examination. The examination is conducted 
by the Supreme Court, or by three Judges of the Circuit Courts. 

‘Wisconsin.—_Two years’ study are required before the ex- 
amination, which is conducted in open court by the Court, or 
by a comniittee of lawyers appoinited for the purpose. Gradu- 
ates of the lew denertment of the State University are ad- 
mitted without examination. 
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Wyoming.—The applicant must have studied two y one 
of them in the office of an attorney, and will be admitted upon, 
satisfying a District or the Supreme Court that he is qualifies 
to practice. 

There is, after all, a similarity in the methods of examining 
and admitting to the bar in most of the States of the Union, 
The typical, or, rather, composite method is, examination, after 
a brief period of study, by a committee of lawyers @ppointed 
by a Court for the occasion. The almost unanimous testimony 
of the Attorney-Generals of the several States is that this 
method is a very imperfect, unsatisfactory and even Vicioug 
one. . 

The ideal method is that of examination by a rep 
tive State board of examiners, appointed by the Justices of 
Supreme Court. In New York and Wisconsin, where this pian 
has reached its perfection, the results have been most exogj. 
lent and beneficial, and lawyers of these States testify to the 
fact that the moral and intellectual standard of the prof 
in their States has been very perceptibly raised since the ap. 
pointment of the State boards of examiners. The Legislature 
of a number of States now in session are discussing bills creat. 
ing State boards of examiners, and the indications are that this 
plan will. within the next half decade, be adopted by most, if 
not all, of the States of the Union. 








LEGAL PROCEDURE IN MAINE. 


Upon the important, and always interesting question of le 
gal procedure, while the conflict between the common law and 
the code systems is to-day as earnestly championed by their 
respective adherents as at any time in the past, the following 
communication from the Hon. Josiah Crosby of the firm of 
Crosby & Crosby, Dexter, Me., giving an outline of the method 
of procedure followed in that State, will be of interest. Mr, 
Crosby says: 

“We have never adopted any ‘Code’ of practice in Maine 
The old common law practice—considerably modified by various 
statutes—is still in force, to the general satisfaction of the Bar. 
After entry of the action in court, new plaintiffs may be added, 
and unnecessary plaintiffs may be stricken out, and the same 
with defendants, on terms at the discretion of the Court. Parties 
may be witnesses in both civil and crimina] cases. The old 
distinction between trespass and trespass on the case, so puz- 
zling to young attorneys, was abolished fifty or sixty years ago. 
Commencing in 1844, married women, by a series of statutes, 
have become completely emancipated as touching their rights 
to property. and maintenance of their rights in court—can 
maintain any form of action without the joinder of their hus- 
band. Her property descends to her heirs the same as prop- 
erty to his heirs, subject to dower, both of the wife and hus- 
band, with this difference, without issue, it all descends to the 
father; but, if without issue or father, it descends one-half only 
to the mother. Tenancy by the courtesy was abolished halfe 
century ago. All this meets with the hearty approval of the 
Bar. 


“Defendants may make a special plea if they choose, but 
they may also in all cases plead the general issue, and, in ad- 
dition, file a brief statement of any matter of defense not em- 
braced in the general issue, such as payment, infancy, justifi- 
cation, etc. In practice the defendant always prefers to plead 
the general issue, and further, if he has doubts whether the 
entire defense is embraced under the general issue, he adds 
the brief statement, although, perhaps, in his particular case 
it may not be necessary, but it does not harm. Liberal amend- 
ments of the declaration are allowed; so that with these modi- 
fications it is not difficult for the young lawyer to become fa 
miliar with the practice, and I think there is very little or 
no call by the Bar for a ‘Code.’ Lawyers are generally satis- 
fied with the present system. 

“The practice in equity has been much simplified by statutes 
and the rules of practice adopted by the Court. 

RULE IV. 


“Bills shall be drawn succinctly, and in paragraphs num- 
bered seriatim, and without prolixity or unnecessary repetition. 
The Confederacy clause, the charging part and the jurisdic- 
tional clauses may be omitted.’ . 

RULE Ix. 

‘Pleadings in defense may omit formal clauses not essential 

to the merits of the cause.’ 
RULE X. 


“ ‘Answers shall be concise and direct in statement, and par- 
ticularly answer each paragraph of the bill.’ 

“The Legislature of 1893 enacted a law permitting a party 
in a case of mistake of his remedy to change the case from law 
to equity, and vice versa; also to permit equitable defenses in 
actions of law, on reasonable terms, without commencing @ 
new action’ This provision is too recent to have entered much 
into the practice, but is believed to be an improvement. 

“I observe, on examination of the tables printed in the 
American Lawyer, January, 1895, that the ‘per cent. of prac 
tice points’ decided by the courts in Maine is 38. There are 
but seven States with a lower per cent., two other States with 
the same per cent. as Maine; all the other States range from 
39 to 59 per cent. The average of all the States is 49. The 
average of the ‘Code’ States is 48 4-5; average of the common 
law States, 4314. These figures seem to favor the practice in 
the common law States rather than the Code States, and es 
pecially the common law practice as modified in Maine, the 
average in which, as stated, is 38. 
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“The system of brief statements of the simple character of 
motions has not been allowed in Maine in pleas in abatement. 
I think simple motions covering the facts usually embraced in 

in abatement would be an improvement. Pleas in abate- 

t sometimes have merit, as when a man is sued in a wrong 

county, perhaps, at a great distance, or where other parties 
ought to have been joined. 

‘#abuse from raising points of a frivolous nature could be 
avoided by liberal amendments without terms, so that in 

ce frivolous objections would fall into disuse. 

“The project of a further provision of law is extensively 
favored by the Bar, viz., a judicial tribunal of last resort, com- 

of five judges, who should have nothing to do with jury 
trials, or with any proceedings at nisi prius, except in final 
review—in fact, be a supreme and utterly independent court, 
for the correction of errors of all other courts, in which no one 
of the five judges would be under any danger of bias by reason 
of any previous rulings made by himself or by any one of his 
associates. Our present Supreme Court stands high in the 
estimation of the Bar, and it is believed that their opinions 
will compare favorably with the opinions of any court in the 
Union; still, it is inevitable that a judge will sometimes become 
biased when called to review any ruling made by himself or 
by any one of his own Bench. No judge should sit in review 
of his own own decisions or the decisions of any one of his 
family associates. A court of last resort should he as inde- 
dent as it is possible to make any tribunal, in Maine, or in 





any other State. Such is the case in some of the States, and, 
so far as I am informed, the independant system is much 
liked, as in New York, Minnesota, and practically in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and in Massachusetts, where 
practically the Court is nearly, though not quite, divorced from 
nisi prius rulings, and in some other States. A decree from 
such a court utterly uncommitted by any former rulings will 
command all the respect possible to any human tribunal.” 








A tender may be waived by the creditor either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, as where he states that nothing is 
due him, and that he will accept nothing, or says, simply, 
that he will not receive the money or chattels. In such 
cases the need of actual production of the money is dis- 
pensed with, if the party is ready and willing to pay, and 
is about to produce the money, but is prevented by the 
party to whom the money is going refusing to receive it. 
But his bare refusal to receive the amount proposed, and 
demanding a larger sum, is not, of itself, sufficient to ex- 
cuse an actual tender. The principle upon which a strict- 
ly legal tender may be waived by an absolute refusal to 
receive the money, is that no man is bound to perform 
anugatory act. Where the money is tendered in proper 
time, and is refused, all the elements of a technical tender 
are waived, and the effect is precisely the same as if a 
tender, legal and proper in every respect, had been made; 
just as where protest of a negotiable note is waived, the 
indorsers are bound to the same extent as if all the techni- 
calities of a legal protest had been complied with. 

In this succinct and sound manner the Sppreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia, in the case of Thomp- 
son v. Lyon (20 S. E. Rep. 812), reasons upon the making 
of a tender, and its waiver. The court also determines, 
in line with other sound authorities, that it is not neces- 
sary, to constitute a legal tender, that the identical monev 
tendered shall be kept and brought into court, and that 
the general effect of a tender in proper time by the debtor, 
is to stop subsequent interest on the claim if the money 
is unqualifiedly refused, and that such tender may be de- 
feated by a subsequent demand and refusal to pay. 





A testator may, by will, create a trust, and stipulate 
that the trust fund shall be exempt from liability for 
the debts of the cestui que trust. Thiere are some decisions 
to the contrary, but it is believed that the weight of au- 
thority supports the foregoing proposition. Some courts 
have held that property so devised will be liable for the 
debts of the beneficiary unless the will expressly provides 
that such shall not be the case; while others hold that if, 
construing the will in the light of the circumstances under 
which it was executed, the intention to exempt is mani- 
est, or, reasonably certain, such liability will not exist, 
although the exemption is not expressly declared in the 
will. It is this latter rule which commends itself to the 
Judgment of the majority of the courts, and which is up- 
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held by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in the case of 
Patten et al. vs. Herring et al. (29 S. W. Rep. 388). 

In construing wills the most unbounded indulgence 
has been shown to the ignorance, unskillfulness and negli- 
gence of testators. No degree of technical informality, or 
of grammatical or orthographical ervor, nor the most per- 
plexing confusion in the collocation of words or sentences, 
will deter the judicial expositor itm diligently entering 
upon the task of eliciting from the ce:tents of the instru- 
ment the intention of its author, the faintest traces of 
which will be sought out from every part of the will, and 
the whole carefully weighed together; but if, after every 
endeavor, he finds himself unable, in regard to any material 
fact, to penetrate through the obscurity in which the testa- 
tor has involved his intentions, the failure of the intended 
disposition is the inevitable consequence. Conjecture is 
not permitted to supply what the testator has failed to in- 
dicate: for, as the law has provided a definite successor in 
the absence of disposition, it would be unjust to aliow the 
right of this ascertained object to be superseded by the 
claim of any one not pointed out by the testator with 
equal distinctness. Where, therefore, a will expressly, 
or by necessary implication, creates certain trusts, and 
imposes upon the executor duties which are usually per- 
formed by a trustee, he should administer the estate ac- 
cordingly, and for that purpose will take such interest or 
title in the property as is requisite, although the will does 
not specifically designate him as trustee, nor expressly be- 
queath or devise the property to him in trust. 





A contract prohibited by law or morality is void. No 
principle of law is better settled than this. It rests, and 
is embodied in the maxim “Ex turpa causa non oritur 
actio.” The sound reason sustaining this principle is 
that it is against public policy to permit contracts which 
conflict with the law or morals of the times, or which 
contravene any established interest of society. Among 
the contracts which may be enumerated as void in law are 
all contracts prejudicial to the interests of the public, such 
as a contract to prevent free competition, to influence im- 
properly the performance of public duties, wagering and 
various immoral contracts; those which tend to obstruct 
the course of public justice and the like. And contracts 
of this kind are, as stated, deemed and declared absolutely 
void on considerations of public policy. By public policy 
is intended that principle of the law which holds that no 
person can lawfully do that which has a tendency to be 
injurious to the public, or is against the public good. 
Hence it follows that an agreement to do an unlawful act 
cannot be supported at law; that no right of action can 
spring out of an illegal contract. A court will not lend 
its aid to enforce the performance of a contract whith ap- 
pears to have been entered into by both the contracting 
parties for the express purpose of carrying into effect that 
which is prohibited by the law of the land. But, on the 
other hand, courts will strictly guard the right of persons, 
to contract freely, and will be slow in condemning, as 
against public policy, contracts which are attacked on that 
ground, but not conclusively shown to be so tainted. 

Construing and applying these familiar rules, the 
Court of Appeals of Colorado, in the case of Fearnley v. 
De Mainville et al. (39 Pac. Rep. 73) holds that an agree- 
ment by property owners and business men in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the postoffice, to pay the owners 
of the building in which it is located a specified sum 
monthly for four years, in case the latter rent the build- 
ing to the Government for a nominal sum, in order to se- 
cure the retention of the office in that locality, is not only 
supported by a sufficient consideration, but is not void 
as against public policy. The conclusion is satisfactory, 
and the argument of the opinion is unusually acceptable. 
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BAR ASSOCIATIONS. 


Otticers are requested to send us brief but accurate 
aceounts of the meetings of their respective bodies. ‘ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
President—James C. Carter, New York City, N. Y. 


ae oe Hinkley, 215 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. ; 


treasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
ALABAMA. 
President—James E. Webb. Birmingham. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA. 
President—W. H. Barnes, Tucson. 
Secretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer—E. E. E. Ellinwood, Flagstaff. 
ARKANSAS. 
President—M. T. Sand Helena. 
Seoretary—G. W. Shinn, Little Rock. 
CONNECTICUT. 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
Secretary les M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
GEORGIA. 
President— William H. Flemiog, Augusta. 
—John W. Akin, Cartersviile. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 
IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 
ILLINOIS. 
President—O. A. Harker, Carbondale. 
Secretar) and Treasurer—J. H. Matheny, Springfield. 
1OWA. 
President—A. J. McCreary, Keokuk. 
Secretary—J. G. Bollinger, Davenport. 
Treasurer—John N. Baldwin, Council Bluffs. 
KANSAS. 
President—H. L. Alden, Kansas City. 
Secretary—C. J. Brown, — 
Treasurer—Howell Jones, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. 
President—Malcolm Yeaman, Henderson. 
Secretary—J.G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA. 
President—J. W. Burgess, Baton Rouge. 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton Rouge. 
MAINE. 
President—Charles F. Libby, Portland. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta. 
MICHIGAN. 
President—Martin V. Mon , Lansing. 
Scoretary El Suto, Doula 
treasurer—Arthur C. Denison, Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA. 
President—Wm. J Hahn, M 
secretary—E H. Ozmun, St. Paul. 
freasurer—D. F. Simpson, Min: 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Secretary—W. , Jackson. 
freasurer—C. M. W: on. 
MISSOURI 


Cc MeDeap, Kansas City. 
A. Wood, Kin “sg 
Cc. M: Louis. 


President—0O. F. Goddard, Billings. 
Secretary—Edward C. Russell, Helena. 
Treasurer - J. U. Sanders, Helena. 


President—H 


NEW MEXICO. 
emit 9 ¢- Fitch, Socorro. 
Secretary —. . Bartlett. 
Treasurer—E. A. Fiske. 

NEW YORK. 
et ae H. Robertson, Katonab. 
Secertary—L. B. Proctor, Albany. 
Treasurer—Albert Hessberg, Aleny. 

OHIO. 
Sirttens-Ghesine Pos Toledo. 
Secretary—Fred - Bryan, Akron 
Treasurer—L. H. Pike, Toledo. 
OREGON. 
President—William B. Lord, Portland. 
Secretary—Charles H. Carey, Portland. 
Treasurer—Q. F. Paxton, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—John W. Simonton. Harrisburg. 
—Edward P. Aliinson, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—William Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

President—B: F. Whitner, Anderson. 
Secretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 

TENNESSEE. 
President—James H. Malone, Mouphie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Claude Waller, Nashville. 


—Charles 
Menrenke Willton D. W 


_time since, 
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TEXAS. 
President . fees Hi. Faak, San Antonio. 
Fort Worth. 
UTAH. 
President—J. G. Su Salt Lake City. 
—R. B. Shepard, Salt Lake City. 
er B. Jones, Salt Lake City. 
; VERMONT. 
President—C. M. hd ag = mee 
jecretary—George W. , Montpelier. 
Creasurer—Hiram Carleton” Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA. 
President—Chas. M. Blackford, Lynchburgh. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Jackeon Guy, mond. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
President—W. P. Hubbard, Wheeling. 
—D. C. Westenhaver, Martine 
‘W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WISCONSIN. 
—William Seaman, Milwaukee, 
—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—J. H. Carpenter. 
WASHINGTON. 
President—Geo. M. Forster, Spokane. 
%ecretary—Nathan S. Porter, Olympia. 
Treasurer—James B. Howe, Seattle 
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COLORADO. 


The third annual banquet of the Den- 
ver Bar Association was held a_ short 
and a good time was 
enjoyed. President G. Cc. Bartel 
presided, and Judges’ Bissell, Hoyt, 
Campbell, Goddard, Thomson, Le Fevre, 
Allen, Palmer, Johnson and _  Rutler 
were among the honored guests of 
the evening. Under the direction of 
Charles S. Thomson, toastmaster, toasts 
were responded as follows: “Briefs and 
Banquets,” H. C. Van Schaack; “Solo- 
mon and His Successors,” Judge Le 
Fevre; “Law Makers and Law Break- 
ers,” Thomas Ward, Jr. C. J. Hughes 
spoke briefly on “At the Bar and On the 
Bench.” T. J. O’Donnell responded to 
the toast “The Law and the Lady.”’ 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows at the annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Probate Assembly: 
President, Judge William L. Loomis of 
Suffield; vice-presidents, Judge M. H. 
Bancroft of Warehouse Point and Judge 
Silas B. Sherwin of Westport; secretary 
and treasurer, Joseph B. Banning of 
Deep River; committee on business, 
Judge John Q. Thayer of Meriden, Judge 
H. Stanley Finch of Stamford and Judge 
William D. Holman of Tolland. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Bridgeport Bar Association held its 
annual banquet at the Atlantic Hotel 
recently. President D. B. Lockwood was 
toastmaster, and in announcing his as- 
signments showed himself up to date 
with the younger blood. The toasts 
were assigned as follows: “Our Annual 
Banquet,” Judge D. B. Lockwood; 
“Recollections of Beechside Inn,” Judge 
W. H. Kelsey; “Questions of the Hour,”’ 
Fred W. Tracy; “Bench and Bar,” W. H. 
Comley; “The Latest Arrival,” Elmore 
S. Banks and Sidney N. Lockwood; “The 
Manufacture of Lawyers,” Judge J. H. 
Perry; “Modern Angels,” J. C. Chamber- 
lain; “The Bridgeport Way,” J. T. 
Lynch; “Philosophy,” L. N. Middle- 
brook; “Short Calendar,’”’ open to all. 


The annual meeting of the Hartford 
Bar Library Association was held on 
March 15. President Lewis E. Stanton 
presided. Treasurer H. R. Mills reported 
$1,130.46 received during the year. 
Charles E. Gross, chairman of the li- 
brary committee, reported that during the 
year $245.20 had been paid out for books, 
and bills amounting to about $100 re- 
main unpaid, leaving about $800 on hand 
available for the purchase of books. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
President Lewis E. Stanton; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles J. Hoadley and John R. 
Buck; Library Committee, Charles E. 
Perkins, Charles H. Briscoe and Charles 
E. Gross; secretary and treasurer, H. R. 
Mills; librarian, J. W. Wolven. 


The annual meeting of the Hartford 
County Bar Association was held on 
March 15. These officers were re-elected: 





President, Charles E. Perkins; vi 
dent, H, C. Robinson; clerk, W. F. Hes. 
ney. In accordance with the new Tule, 
Judge Hall has appointed the following 
attorneys as members of the Grievang 
Committee: Lewis E. Stanton, 

F. Eggleston and Noble E. Pierce, 


IOWA. 


The recent banquet of the Deg 
Bar Association was a brilliant 
It was attended by a majority of 4, 
attorneys of the city. It entertaineg 
number of distinguished guests, 
cially honored by Judge James H. 
rock of the Supreme Bench, the 
lar guest of the evening, and gey, 
of the associate justices of the Supreme 
tribunal of the State. The 
Bench was also represented by al} its 
members. 


The guests about the banquet boar 
were: Supreme Court—J. H. Rothrock o 
Cedar Rapids, L. G. Kinne of Des Moines 
Chief Justice Josiah Given of Des Moing 
Cc. T. Granger of Waukon, ex-Judge Jp. 
siah G. Day of Des Moines. Distric: 
Court—Judge W. F. Conrad, Judge J, 7. 
Stevenson, Judge C. H. Holmes, J 
W. A. Spurrier, all of Des Moines; G Pp 
Henry, Charles Mackenzie, G. L. God. 
frey, George H. Lewis, J. K. Macomber, 
Cc. L. Dudley, W. A. Park, J. H. Mo 
Caughran, John A. McCall, John Blair, 
Tom Burke, John M. Read, Charles Ra). 
lerich, Frank Perry, H. T. Granger, ¢. 
8. Van Auken, J. Howard Henry, L ¥ 
Earle, D. F. Collender, C. C. Dowell 
G. R. Sanderson, Wiliam Kennedy, £. 6. 
Bennett, H. F. Dale, W. H. Baily, G L 
Nourse, W. L. Read, Frank Dunshe, 
Thomas Cheshire, C. E. Davis, Carrol 
Wright, J. K. Stewart, J. R. Bareroft 
Nat Guernsey, William M. Wilcoxen, J, 
J. Davis, J. L. Parish, James Howe, 
Jesse Miller, C. W. Johnston, Alvin Has. 
kins, James C. Hume, A. H. McVey. 


Judge Phillips presided and introduced 
the speakers of the evening as follows: 
Judge Rothrock: Judge Josiah Given, 
“The Secrets of the Supreme Bench; 
Judge L. G. Kinne, “The Lawyer from 
the View of the Bench; W. A. Park, 
“The Hench from the View of the Law- 
yer’ Charles Mackenzie. “The Man Who 
Never Told a Lie” 


KENTUCKY. 


New articles of incorporation for th 
Louisville Law Library Company wer 
lodged for record in the County Clerk's 
office, on March 8. 


MAINE. 


The Greenleaf Law Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, re-elected the old boari 
of officers, except Thomas C. Hooper, in 
place of E. A. Leighton as assistant libra 
rian. 


The Knox Bar and Library Association 
at its annual meeting on March 12 elect- 
ed the following officers: President, D. 
N. Mortland; Vice-President, J. H. Mont- 
gomery; Secretary and Treasurer, C. M 
Walker; Librarian, L. F. Starrett; Com 
mittee to Purchase Books, D. N. Mort 
land, C. E. Littlefield, J. H. Montgomery, 
Cc. M. Walker. 


MINNESOTA. 


Members of the Minneapolis Bar Ass 
ciation held their annual meeting 4 
short time since. S. R. Kitchell was 
elected president, F. B. Bailey vice-pres 
ident, John T. Baxter secretary, EB. § 
Waters treasurer and librarian. The sé 
retary reported that during the year 
new books have been added to the libra- 
ry. The total amount of volumes now 
in the library is nearly 9,000. 

The association referred the question 
of securing quarters in the new ©0 
house to the Executive Committee. Its 
believed that some measure can be & 
cured through the Legislature which wil 
allow the Library Association to havé 
quarters in the new building, if the Cout 
ty Commissioners will give their 
sion. The arrangement will probably it 
volve the deeding to the county 
large library, with the understanding 
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yolumes be always open to the in- 
spection of members of the Bar. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
of the Duluth Bar Library Asso- 
ciation the following directors were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Thomas J. 
Davis, W. W. Billson, J. L. Washburn, 
Walter Ayers, Howard T. Abbott, Alfred 
ues, S. L. White, A. E. McCordic and 

Dp. 3 Cash. 

The Douglas County Bar Association 
recently gave its second annual banquet 
at the Euclid Hotel, West Superior. 
Judge Smith of the Superior Court was 
toast master. Toasts and responses were 
as follows: “Judiciary,” W. D. Dwyer; 
“Washington as a Boy,” John A. Mur- 
phy; “The Ups and Downs of a Lawyer's 
life,” Corl C. Pope; “Douglas County 
“ar, C. R. Fridley; “Has a Corporation 
Any Rights, ai.d, if 80, How Many?” P. 
A. O’Brien; ‘Can a Woman Be a Wife 
and a Lawyer?” H. H. Grace; ‘The 
Lawyer as a Poet,” R. A. Haste; “The 
Lawyer in Politics,” W. R. Foley; “A 
Lawyer’s Duty to an Impecunious Client,” 
Heber McHugh; “The Woman Client,” 
Isaac Ross; “The Jury,” Champ Green. 


MISSOURI. 


The Kansas City Bar Association held 
its monthly meeting at the Commercial 
¢clubrooms on March 2. Gardiner La- 
throp presided. Papers were read by J. 
R. Ingraham, 9. H. Dean, Col. George 
W. Warder and D. B. Holmes. Mr. 
Holmes read a paper on “Franchises 
and Municipalities,’ in which he urged 
that the question of the granting of 
franchises be adjusted so as to give pro- 
tection to the corporations as well as 
the city. 

Tre State Bar Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Springfield, Aug. 
7-20 inclusive, and a fine programme 
has been arranged. Among other mat- 
ters for discussion the committee agreed 
upon the following: “Shall the State 
Capital Re Removed from Jefferson City 
to Sedalia?’’ and Mayor P. D. Hastain 
of Sedalia and Hon. Edwin Silver of 
Jefferson City, members of the associa- 
tion, were chosen to lead the affirmative 
and negative respectively. The annual 
address will be delivered by a lawyer of 
national distinction, Judge H. C. Mc- 
Dougal of Kansas City, the president of 
the association, will make the president's 
address required by the constitution, 
and the annual banquet will be given 
one evening of the session. 


NEBRASKA. 


The Omaha Bar Association held its 
regular annual meeting recently. 

W. D. McHugh called the association 
to order. James B. Sheean was chosen 
Secretary. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted in the follow- 
ing choice: 

President, Henry D. Pstabrook; Seore- 
tary, James B. Sheean; Executive Coun- 
cil, H. J. Davis, J. L. Kennedy, W. D. 
McHugh, W. B. Beckett and T. J. Ma- 
honey 


A committee was appointed to cor- 
frespond with the attorneys throughout 
the State of Nebraska to organize a 
State Bar Association. The committee 
thus selected was composed of W. F. 
Gurley, J. H. McIntosh and M. L. Larned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


One of the most interesting meetings 

the Coos and Grafton Bar Association 
Was held at Littleton last month. The 
Principal address was by Hon. Geo. D. 
Hale of Boston, biographical on Harry 
Hibbard, who was a member of Congress 
from New Hampshire from 1852 to 1856, 
and one of the most eloquent men in 


the State. The speaker was frequently 
applauded. The following new officers 
Were chosen: President, Hon. Harry 


Bingham; vice-presidents, Hon. C. B. Jor- 
dan, L. H. Flint; corresponding secretary, 
EC. Niles; recording secretary, W. P. 
Buckley; Executive Committee, Hon. J. 
H. Dudley, Hon. T. F. Johnson, Fletcher 

; Committee on History and Biog- 
Taphy, J. F. Colby, H. I. Goss, C. E. 











Southern New Hampshire Bar Associa- 
tion was held in Concord recently, with 
a large attendance. Among those pres- 
ent were Hon. William L. Putnam of 
Portland, Me., Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; District Judge 
Edgar Aldrich of Littleton; Hon. John 
S. H. Frink of Greenland, president of 
the association; Judge G. M. Carpenter 
of Rhode Island; Hon. Charles F. Stone, 


naval officer at Boston; Hon. Charles H 
Burns of Wilton, Hon. David Cross of 
Manchester, Hon. Hosea W. Parker of 


Claremont, Capt.’Henry B. Atherton of 
Nashua, John C. Bickford of Manchester, 
Hon. Calvin Page of Portsmouth, Hon. 
William W. Bailey of Nashua, John L. 
Spring of Lebanon, Ira A. Chase of Bris- 


tol, Hon. Herman Holt of Claremont, 
Judge Isaac W. Smith of Manchester, 
Hon. George A. Ramsdell of Nashua, 


Judge Lewis W. Clark of Manchester, A. 
P. Davis of Warner, George B. French 
of Nashua, Judge Isaac N. Blodgett of 
Franklin. 

The annual address was delivered by 
Hon. George M. Carpenter, United 
States Dictrict Judge of Rhode Island. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Hon. Charles H. Burns, Wil- 
ton; vice-presidents, Ira Colby of Clare- 
mont and E. A. Hibbard of Laconia; sec- 
retary and treasurer, A. H. Chase, Con- 
cord; Executive Committee, F. S. Streeter 
and H. G. Sargent of Concord, and C. J. 
Hamblett of Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The annual dinner of the Hudson 
Ccunty Bar Association took place at the 
Hotel Washington in Jersey City. Fla- 
vel McGee, president of the association, 
presided. Among those present were 
Gov. Werts, Supreme Court Justices Gar- 
rison, Dixon and Lippincott, Rev. Charles 


Cc. Herr, William Corbin, Otto Crouse, 
George L. Record, James Erwin, John 
J. McMasters, August Zabriske, Isaac 
Taylor, ex-Judge John Garrick, Police 
Tustice J. Herbert Potts, Congressman 
Thomas McEwan, ex-Judge John A. 


Blair, Max Salinger, R. J. Wortendyke, 
Police Justice William P. Douglass, Dis- 
trict Court Judge Henry Puster, Judge 
Robert Hudspeth, Clarence Linn, John 
A. Nugent, Edward Russ, Gen. William 
C. Heppenheimer, William Fisk, Warren 


Dixon, Alexander Simpson, ex-Judge 
William T. Hoffman, ex-Judge A. 5S. 
Garretson, John Griffen and Col. Charles 
W. Fuller. 


These were the speakers: “Respectfully 
Advised,”” Vice-Chancellor Emery; “The 
Advocete Up to Date,”’ R. V. Lindabury; 
“Periodic Enthusiasms,” Albert C. Wall; 
“Fees and Costs,’’ Chancellor McGill, 
“Let the Writ Issue,”” Supreme Court 
Justice Garrison. This committee had 


charge of the arrangements: James 5. 
Erwin, Spencer Weart, Otto Crouse, 
Albert C. Wall and James F. Minturn. 


NEW YORK. 


The Bar Association of the City of New 
York recently gave a reception at its 
clubhouse, or West 29th street, to its 
ex-presidents in celebration of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of its organization. 
President Larocque presided and among 
the speakers were Messrs. Nash, Evarts 
and Carter. Mr. Evarts spoke in a hap- 
py vein, but his voice was painfully 
feeble and those at any distance could 
not hear what he said. He was greeted 
with great applause. 

A supper followed the reception, at 
which, among others, the following were 
present: Justice Bartlett, Court of Ap- 
peals; Judgés Pardon C. Williams, Ehr- 
lich, Giegerich, Fitzsimons. Hall, New- 
burger, McCarthy, Recorder Goff, ex- 
Recorder Smyth, Simon Sterne, Lawrence 
Godkin, Jr., Everett P. Wheeler, C. C. 
Beaman, William Chceate, Surrogate Fitz- 
gerald, ex-Judges Peabody and Lach- 


man, United States District-Attorney Mc- 
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Wright; Committee on Publication, J. 5] "9 ¢ 4 
W. Remick, Geo, H. Bingham, Geo. H. § g 
Adams; Committee on Music, M. A. ; 
Hastings, W. H. Cotton, Geo. H. Adams. ee : 
4th Ed, 3 vols. Svo. $18.00 
The fourth annual meeting of the ———_—_ 


By ROBERT AMORY, A. B.M. D.; EDWARDS. WOOD, 
A.M..M.D.; Ds. SAMUEL ASHHURST; Dr. 
WHARTON SINKLER, and FRANCIS 
WHARTON, LL. D. 


Making a complete work on the subject o 
Medica! Jurispradence. 


KAY & BROTHER, Law Publishers, Philadelphia, 








Farlane, Grosvenor 8. Hubbard, Hamil- 
ton Odell, W. B. Hornblower, Austin G. 
Fox, ex-Senator Robertson of Westches- 
ter, Silas B. Brownell and Clifford A. 
Hand. 

Work will be begun at an early date 
on the new Bar Association clubhouse. 
This building is to be situated between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues, and will have 
a fifty-two-foot frontage on 43d street 
and a frontage of eighty feet on 44th 
street. The clubhouse will cost about 
250,000 and will be of Indiana lime- 
stone. 


OHIO. 


The Clark County Bar Association met 
recently for the election of officers, and 
to be addressed by Oscar T. Martin on 
“Our Modern Case Law.” A. H. Kunkle, 
F. M. Hagan and O. T. Martin were 
chosen as a Nominating Committee. 
They reported the following list of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, who were 
elected: President, A. P. L. Cochran; 
vice-president, John L. Zimmerman; sec- 
retary, John Bassett; treasurer, W. W. 
Witmeyer; librarian, O. H. Miller; trus- 
tees, J. K. Mower, Oscar T. Martin, 
Judge F. M. Hagan, Judge A. N. Sum- 
mers, W. W. Keifer, Elden Bowman and 
Judge W. M. Rockel. 


The Butler County Bar Association 
met in Hamilton on March 11, and 
elected the following officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing year: President, 
Allen Andrews; vice-president, Edgar A. 
Belden; secretary, R. N. Shotts; treas- 
urer, J. E. Morey; directors, Judge Crane, 
Aaron Wesco and J. C. Slayback. Israel 
Williams retires from the presidency, P. 
C. Conklin from the treasurership and 
W. C. Shepherd from the secretaryship, 
after two years of faithful and efficient 
service, and it is largely owing to their. 
skillful administration during that time 
that the association finds itself in the 
— and prosperous condition it is to- 

ay. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Lehigh County Bar Association 
has held an annual election of officers, 
when the following were elected: A. G. 
Dewalt, president; Hon. J. S. Biery, vice- 
president; Frank Jacobs, secretary and 
treasurer; R. E. Wright, John Rupp, 
Hon. Edward Harvey and the president 
and secretary ex-officio, members of the 
executive board. Messrs. Kline, Dewalt 
and Harvey, committee on enlarging the 
accommodations for the law library, were 
directed to confer with the Court and 
Commissioners. 

The Montgomery County Bar Associa- 
tion held its tenth annual banquet in 
Lawyers’ .Club rooms, Betz Building, 
Philadelphia. The annual address was 
made by President James Boyd, and the 
following toasts responded to: “The 
Bar,” Montgomery Evans; “The Bar as 
Viewed from the Bench,” Hon. H. K. 
Weand; “Washington Statesmanship,” 
Hon. I. P. Wanger; “Harrisburg States- 
manship,” Hon. H. D. Saylor; “If So, 
Why So?” J. V. Gotwals; “If Not, Why 
Not?” N. H. Larzelere; “Triumphant 
Democracy,” E. F. Kane; “Inflated Re- 
publicanism,” W. F. Solly; “The Con- 
duciveness of Office-Holding Continuity,” 
James B. Holland; “De Omnibus Rebus,” 
J. A. Strassburger. 

The Law Library Association of Dela- 
ware County held their annual dinner at 





the Stratford Hotel; Philadelphia, and 
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J.B. Hinkson of Chester presided. The 
other persons present were Judge Thos. 
J. Clayton, E. A. Price, Thomas Speak- 
man, Isaac Johnson, H. C. Eioward, V. 
G. Robinson, George M. Booth, E. H. 
Hall, G. Pendleton, W. B. Harvey, J. C. 
Hinkson, H. L. Broomall, H. P. Green, 
A. B. Geary, W. S. Sykes, George E. Dar- 
lington, O. Harvey, John B. Hannum, 
William B. Broomall, O. B. Dickinson, 
George B. Lindsay, Joseph H. Hinkson, 
W. J. Schaffer, A.- A. Codman, D. M. 
Johnson, W. R. Fronefield, J. N. Shana- 
felt, J. L. Garrett, S. Lyon, F B. Rhodes, 
L. Finegan, William H. Hamson and W. 
ews. 


The Clinton County Bar Association or- 
ganized recently with the following of- 
ficers: President, Hon. C. A. Mayer; 
vice-president, Jesse Merrill; secretary, 
E. P. Geary; treasurer, Sidney Furst; 
executive committee, Charles Corss, T. 
C. Hipple and C. S. McCormick. - 


At the annual meeting of the Waynes- 
burg Law Association: the following of- 
ficers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
Hon. J. B. Donley, president; James E. 
Sayers, vice-president; Joseph Patton, 
treaisurer, and J. J. Purman, secretary; 
Board of Managers, D. S. Walton, R. F. 
Downey, A. P. Dickey, James E. Sayers. 


The annual banquet of the Beaver 
County Bar Association was an elegant 
affair. The committee of arrangements 
was Gilbert L. Eberhart, J. Rankin Mar- 
tin and David A. Nelson. Judge J. J. 
Wickham, J. Sharpe Wilson, G. L. Eber- 
hart and Harry Calhoon made speeches 
which were replete with wit and humor. 


The Allegheny County Bar Association 
has elected these officers: James S. 
Young, president; William Scott, vice- 
president; Charles W. Scovel, secretary; 
Willis A. Boothe, treasurer; Samuel Mc- 
Clay, James R. Macfarlane, William A. 
Way, William M. Hall, Jr., and E. B. 
Vaill, executive committee. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Richm: nd Bar Associaticn, at its 
recent annual meeting, in addition to 
listening to encouraging reports of of- 
ficers and committees, and transacting 
routine work, elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: 

Mr. J. R. V. Deniel, the present first 
vice-president, was elected president, and 
at once took his seat. Col. Jo. Lane 
_ Stern, the seccnd vice-president, was 
elected first vice-president; Judge Will- 
iam J. Leake, the third vice-president, 
was elected second vice-president; Mr’ 
Frank W. Christian was elected third 
vice-president. 

Capt. George Wayne Anderson was 

- elected secretary, and Mr. J. Jordan 
Leake was elected treasurer. 


Mr. James L. Anderson was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee, to 
succeed Mr. J. R. Tucker, Jr., whose 
term had expired. Messrs. W. A. Towns, 
James Lyons and W. O. Skelton were 
elected members of the Committee on 
Admission, to succeed Messrs. A. W. 
Patterson, Hill Carter and W. B. Smith. 
Mr. E. C. Massie, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented the following 
names for members of the Library Com- 
mittee, who were elected: G. Carleton 
Jackson, Carter Scott and A. E. Chal- 
mers. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The recent annual meeting of the State 
Bar Association was a pronounced suc- 
cess, the programme as printed in these 
columns in a recent issue being given. 
The following officers and committees 
were re-elected and appointed: 

President, W. P. Hubbard, Wheeling; 
Vice-presidents, First District, Thayer 
Melvin, Wheeling; Second District, Sam- 
uel Woods, Philippi; Third District, A. 
M. Poundstone, Buckhannon; Fourth Dis- 
trict, J. W. Vandervort, Parkersburg; 
Secretary, D. C. Westenhaver, Martins- 
burg; Treasurer, W. N. Miller, Parkers- 
burg; Executive Council, Henry M. Rus- 
sel, W. P. Willey, B. M. Ambler, James 





F. Brown, John W. Mason; Standing 
Committees—On Admissions, J, W. Van- 
dervort, chairman, Parkersburg; Robert 
McEldowney, New Martinsville; Dave D. 
Johnson, Parkersburg; George E. Price, 
Charleston; John T. McGraw, Grafton; 
J. F. Laird, Parkersburg; J. G. McCluer, 
Parkersburg; On Judicial Administra- 
tion and Legal Reform, Henry M. Rus- 
sell, chairman, Wheeling; C. Wood Dai- 
ley, Keyser; George C. Sturgiss, Morgan- 
town; Thomas P. Jacobs, New Martins- 
ville; W. G. Bennett, Weston; M. H. 
Dent, Grafton; Alf. Caldwell, Wheeling; 
On Grievances, J. D. Ewing, chairman, 
Wheeling; John W. Harris, Lewisburg; 
George H. Umstead, New Martinsville; 
J. V. Blair, West Union; W. E. R. Byrne, 
Sutton; On Legal Education, W. P. Wil- 
ley, chairman, Morgantown; B. M. Am- 
bler, Parkersburg; Okey Johnson, 
Charleston; D. C. Westenhaver, Martins- 
burg; Malcolm Jackson, Charleston; J. B. 
Menager, Point Pleasant; On Legal Biog- 
raphy, S. L. Flournoy, chairman, Charles- 
ton; S. B. Hall, New Martinsville; J. J. 
Davis, Clarksburg; D. B. Lucas, Charles- 
town; G. M. Fleming, Buckhannon. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Rock County Bar Association re- 
cently met at Janesville and elected the 
following officers: President, William 
Smith; Vice-President, E. M. Hyzer; 
Secretary, E. D. McGowan; Treasurer, M. 
M. Phelps. 


The La Crosse Bar Association met re- 
cently for the purpose of completing or- 
ganization. Twenty-eight signers to the 
constitution had been obtained and about 
that number were present at the meet- 
ing. The first order of business was the 
election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: President, J. W. Losey; Vice- 
President, M. P. Wing; Secretary and 
Treasurer, John Brindley. These offi- 
cers, together with George Gordon and 
P. W. Mahoney, who were elected, form 
the Executive Committee. 

The by-laws of the association were 
read by the secretary and adopted, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

The Douglass County Bar Association 
gave a banquet recently in Superior 
that caps the climax of all similar func- 
tions held by this active organization. 


Hon. 8S. H. Clough spoke on “‘The Judi- 
ciary;” Col. Carl C. Pope, on “The Ups 
and Downs of a Lawyer's Life;”’ Judge C. 
R. Fridley, on “The Douglass County 
Bar;” P. H. O’Brien, on “Has a Corpora- 
tion Any Rights; If So, How Many?” H. 
H. Grace spoke to the toast, “Can a 
Woman Be a Wife and a Lawyer?” W. 
R. Foley, “The Lawyer in Politics;’’ 
Isaac Ross, “The Woman Client,” and R. 
A. Haste read a very witty original 
poem on “The Lawyer as a Poet.”’ Those 
present were James Bardon, C. L. Catlin, 
P. H. O’Brien, A. T. Rock, T. W. Shackel- 
ford, C. J. Monson, C. R. Fridley, C. 
Smith, E. B. Manwaring, F. S. Parker, 
Y. H. V. Gard, 8S. H. Clough, M. S. 
Bright, F. H. DeGroat, Harry L. Smith, 
I. L. Lenroot, W. R. Foley, B. H. Kins- 
ley, A. B. Ross, G. Mason, W. M. Gill, 
I. Ross, G. L. Rice, Benjamin C. Cooke, 
G. W. Thompson, P. H. Perkins, J. A. 
Murphy, R. D. Estes, H. H. Grace, Don 
McCarthy, W. D. Dwyer, J. W. Osborne, 
W. P. Swift, R. A. Haste, R. D. Whitford, 
H. W. Dietrich, D. E. Roberts, T. A. 
Woolford, E. A. Arnold, J. H. Vaughn, 
J. M, Reed, George P. Hudnall, Thomas 
E. Lyons, H. N. Sitzer, A. C. Titus, L. 8S. 
Larson, C. H. Crownhart, C. C. Pope, G. 
H. Winsor, F. H. Wixson. A. C. Burnett, 
N. B. Arnold, R. B. Marshall, 
French, R. C. Butler, W.-C. Owen, J. P. 
Gerish, J. B. Arnold, F. E. C. Bryant, 
O. P. M. Jamison, Heber McHugh, O. K. 
Anderson, H. 8S. Butler, W. T. Hartley, 
J. R. Hill, Louis Hanitch, F. A. Ross, W. 
F. Pickering, W. B. Kellog, W. M. Steele, 
H. W. Austin. 


WASHINGTON. 


The attorneys of Adams County have 
formed a bar association, and elected O. 
R. Holcomb president and L. Davies sec- 
retary. 


. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Bangor, Me.—The firm of Gould é 
Doherty has peen dissolved. Mr. Do- 
herty, it is stated, contemplates removal 
to Massachusetts. 

Portland, Me.—Levi Turner, a_ well- 
known and rising young lawyer of this 
city, has been appointed Recorder of the 
Municipal Court of this city, by Gov. 
Cleaves, to succeed Edward F. Thomson. 
Mr. Turner has been associated for some 
years past with Hon. Charles F. Libby, 
president of the State Bar Association, 
and is possessed of much ability. 


—_———_———- 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Trenton, N. J.—The result of the re 
cent examination before the Supreme 
Court is announced. The following were 
the counselors admitted: Albert J. Day- 
ton, Samuel W. Sparks, John A. Mont- 
gomery, Trenton; John W. Slocum, Scott 
German, Horace L. Allen, Newark; 
James Degnan, Red Bank; Daniel J. 
Murray, Wm. H. Carey, Elgin L. McBur- 
ney, Jersey City; Wheaton Berault, 
Vineland; Albert D’Unger, George M. 
Bacon, Camden. The attorneys admitted 
were: Harry Leroy Applegate, James F. 
Clark, John L. Conrad, Trenton; Wm. 
A. McKenna, Raymond R. Donges, Cam- 
den; John C. Reed, Charles C. Babcock, 
Enoch A. Higbee, Atlantic City; Dennis 
B. Ryan, Theodore Rurode, Charles G. 
A. Schumann, Henry L. Franklin, James 
W. Donelan, Walker K. Birdsall, Orestes 
Cleveland, Jr., Jersey City; Samuel Ire- 
dell, Hugh L. Reeves, James H. Fithian, 
Bridgeton; Clarence L. Murphy, Pilain- 
field; Albert Lenly, Ralph W. Skinnet, 
Hoboken; Leonard Pikaark, Daniel L. 
Campbell, Paterson; Henry M. Kehoe, 
Gustave P. Egenolf, Elizabeth; Harry 
A. Dobbins, Morristown; Edward D. 
Duffield, Adolph Altman, Albert F 
Stevens,, Rudolph A. Wimmer, 

. Wimmer, R. Arthur Heller, Daniel 
L. Cody, Egbert J. Tamblyn, Newark. 

Albany, N. Y.—District Attoreny Bur- 
lingame has taken Randall J. Le Boeuf 
into partnership. 

Albion, N. Y¥.—The firm of Church & 
Currie has been dissolved. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Dariel G. Harriman 
succeeds James F. Quigley as a police 
justice in this city. He is a lawyer of 
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None but Attorneys of the 
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Forwarders of collections are 
recognizing this fact and are 
using the Directory. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Henry W. Killeen and 
§. Druar, two young lawyers of 
this city, have formed a copartnership. 


Kingston, N. Y.—Hon. William Louns- 
and James G. Jenkins have entered 

into partnership. 

New York City.—The wife of ex-Re- 
r Frederick Smyth died last month 

after a lingering illness. 

‘the engagement of Judge John Henry 

yeCarthy of the City Court and Mrs. 

(arrie Koplovitch, a sister of the well- 

known lawyers, Herman and Abraham 

4. Joseph, is announced. 


Edward H. Hawke, an Assistant Cor- 
tien Counsel, has resigned to enter 
private practice. Mr. Hawke had charge 
of the contract cases of the department 
and Corporation Counsel Scott offered 
toretain him for some time to finish up 
matters in his hands. He has opened 
a law office at 132 Nassau street. 
The firm of Sampter & Fleischman is 


dissolved by the death of the senior 
memer. 
Thirty-three young men and one 


yoman, all of whom recently passed 
their examination before the State Board 
of Examiners for admission to practice 
as lawyers before the courts of this 
Sate, were sworn in before the General 
Term of the Supreme Court last month. 
They are Miss Florence Dangerfield, the 
second woman who has been admitted 
fom this department; Hart Momsen, 
Robert C. Mitchell, Edward H. Childs, 
Philip A. Rollins, William H. Brown, Jr., 
lewis H. Freedman, Robert McGillespie, 
Gino C. Speranza, Robert C. Beatty, T. 
Channon Press, Harry J. Crawford, Fred- 
erick Aichele, George Mann, Raymond 
Rubenstein, Robert S. Barlow, Hamilton 
H. Durand, Benjamin A. Gould, Jr., Ed- 


win J. Crandall, George H. Engelhard, - 


Harry Levis, James A. Parker, Charles 
D. Wetmore, Henry P. Franklin, Charles 
P. Howland, John Hone, Jr., Christian 
G. Hupfel, Carl L. Thiele, William Lieb- 
eman, Henry P. Botty, John J. Quencer, 
Benjamin F. Kraft, Edward D. Edson 
and James O. Nichols. 

John J. Delaney has resigned his 
$4000 place as Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, to take effect April 1. Thomas 
H. Coleman, a $1,200 junior assistant; 
Francis A. McMullin, a $600 junior law 
derk, and F. A. Lavelle, a $900 junior 
law clerk, have also resigned. 

Franklin, Pa.—Gov. Hastings has ap- 
pointed G. S. Criswell judge of Venango 
County until next January, in place of 
Judge Taylor, resigned. 

Milton, Pa.—F. M. Reber and H. W. 
eeeriain have been admitted to prac- 


Morristown, Pa.—The newest firm here 
ls composed of George W. Rogers and 
E. E. Long. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Ex-Gov. Robert E. 

n has opened new offices in 
+ aa and again entered active prac- 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The dinner given on 
h 7 by the Lawyers’ Club to the 
Justice and Associate Judges of 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was 
‘brilliant affair, although Chief Justice 
tt was unavoidably absent. The 
Committee in charge of the dinner was 
. FP. Rothermel, Col. John I. Rogers and 
uel M. Hyneman. The responses to 
were by Justice Williams, Judge 

id and Rufus EB. Shapley. Those 

t were Justice Williams, Justice 
um, ex-Judge Thompson, Judge 
Green, Justice Mitchell, Justice Dean, 
Iuiges Arnold, Hanna, Wilson, Bregy, 
















Ferguson, Sulzberger, Pennypacker, Gor- 
don, Ashman, Finletter and Fell, Judge 
Mayer of Lock Haven, Judge McPherson 
of Dauphin County and nearly 100 of 
the most eminent members of the Bar. 
Washington, D. C.—The President has 
nominated John W. Showalter of Chi- 
cago to be United States Circuit Judge 


for the Seventh Judicial Circuit, and 
Olin Wellborn, of California, to be 
United States District Judge for the 


Southern District of California. 
Showalter was well recommended by 
Chicago lawyers. Judge Wellborn for- 
,merly represented Texas in Congress. 
——-—— we —---—- — 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Chicago, Ill.—The wife of W. S.. For- 
rest, the eminent criminal lawyer of this 
city, died on March 6. 


Judge 


Ottawa, Ill—Rector C. Hitt, John D. 
Smith and L. R. Bathurst have organ- 
ized under the firm name of Hitt, 
Smith & Bathurst. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—City Attorney B. F. 


Ninde and W. M. Ninde have entered 
into partnership. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. C. Mitchell and F. M. 
Hunter will hereafter practice together. 


Bay City, Mich.—The well-known firm 
of Hatch & Coley has been dissolved. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Carroll, Turner 
& Kirwin is the title of a new firm com- 
posed of Hon. Thomas F. Carroll and 
Joseph Kirwin. 

Pontiac, Mich.—A. C. Baldwin of this 
city was last month married to Mrs. E. 
F. Bradford. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Hugo P. Geisler and 
W. A. Burritt will hereafter practice in 
partnership. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Of a class of sixty- 
seven applicants for admission to the 
Bar, at the examination held last month, 
fifty-nine were admitted. Their names 
are as follows: 

Harry C. Adams, Toledo; Peter Adams, 


Highland; R. F. Beausay, Pemberville; 
Charles D. Black, Cable; George C. 
Blankner, Columbus; Charles I. Booth, 
Le Roy; Ambrose M. Brower, Lebanon; 
H. FP. Brunausr:. Batavia: William 
Wayne Chase, “‘eveland; Harvey K. 
Clock, Toledo; Frank Collins, Hillsboro; 


William V. Coons, Findlay; William E. 
Cordill, Toledo; Louis M. Day, Chilli- 
cothe; Louis P. De Velling, Zanesville; 
Elmer O. Dilley, Warren; Alonzo G. 
Duer, Millersburg; Luther F. Donehey, 
Napoleon; William H. Fields, Graytown; 
Lewis B. Frazier, Caldwell; Thomas H. 
Garry, Warren; Edward Gaudern, Bryan; 
Charles W. Gilger, Youngstown; F. M. 
Griswald, Chardon; Clive C. Handy, 
Ottawa; George A. Hasson, New Lisbon; 
John G. Heher, Glendale; Clark E. Hol- 
laday, Hillsboro; C. R. Hornbeck, Lon- 


don; Lyman Harrison Innis, Columbus; 
William Henry Innis, Columbus; Car- 
roll H. Jones, Delaware; Philip Ans- 


worth Kahle, Lima; Henry P. 
Millersburg; John Henry Klatte, Lima; 
Frank C. Lee, Wadsworth; George W. 
Lilley, Columbus; Harry Lutz, Whisler: 
Harry T. Manner, Mansfield; William 
A. Martin, Akron; Robert W. McCoy, Co- 
lumbus; William D. Matthews, Mt. 
Gilead; Edward Everett Miller, Youngs- 
town; John E. Moran, Springfield; Dan- 
iel Murphy, Lynchburg; Thomas W. Orr, 
Wooster; Albert D. Orwig, Wauseon; 
George D. Parker, Ashtabula; Samuel E. 
Patterson, Piketon; Edward H. Ray, To- 
ledo; Fred S: Scott, Nelsonville; Abram 
K. Smalley, Upper Sandusky; Ralph 
Starling, Coal Run; Albert Lee Thur- 
man, Columbus; Ddward A. Walker, Cin- 
cinnati; George F. Wells, Toledo; Ed- 


Karch, 





ward M. 
Williams, 
Bellevue. 

Findlay, Ohio.—A new firm here is com- 
posed of W. F. Duncan and Ralph C, 
Lovering. 

Hamilton, Ohio.—Peter B. Holly and 
Henry L. Krauth are no longer in 
partnership. 

Tiffin, Ohio.—The partnership of Ma- 
gers & Leahy was dissolved last month. 

Minocqua, Wis.—A. C. Anderson of the 
firm of Anderson & Anderson of Eagle 
River, has opened a branch here. 

Waukesha, Wis.—The firm of Armin & 
Tichenor has been dissolved. 

ed 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Macon, Ga.—A new firm here is com- 
posed of Lloyd Moore and T. B. West, 
both well-known lawyers. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Frank Rives of 
Casky has located at this point. 


Wiggins, Lynchburg; Guy R. 
New Vienna; Calvin A. Wilt, 


Lexington, Ky.—E. P. Farrell and 
George C. Webb will hereafter practice 
together. 

Dunham, N. C.—W. B. Guthrie, who 


was recently admitted to the Bar, will 
practice in partnership with W. A. Guth- 
rie and C. E. Turner. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—John H. Cantrell 
and Sam McReynolds have entered into 
partnership under the title of Cantrell 
& McReynolds. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Messrs. E. Wat- 
kins, i. © Latimore and F. X. Ramsdell 
are associated, making one of the 
strongest firms in this city. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A new combination 
at this city is the firm of Gibson, Trent 
& Ford. 

Fairmount, W. Va.—Messrs. Martin & 
Holmes have dissolved partnership, and 
a new firm has been formed under the 
title of Haggerby & Martin. 


oo 
WESTERN STATES. 


Colorado Springs, Col—H. W. Foster 
and Frank M. Perkins form a new firm 
bere. 

Colorado Springs, Col.—Charles_ 58. 
Libby and Norman M. Campbell are now 
in partnership. 

Stillwater, Minn.—The firm of Netha- 
way & Gillen has been dissolved. 

Kansas City, Mo.—B. C. Durall and 
Philip D, Clear have entered into part- 
nership,-and have opened offices in the 
Temple Block. 

Kingston, Mo.—William A. Wood, sec- 
retary of the. Missouri State Bar As- 
sociation, has taken into partnership 
with him Messrs. H. L. Moore and J. 
H. King under the title of Wood, Moore 
& King. The firm will have a branch 
office at Hamilton. 

Springfield, Mo.—Messrs. Harrington & 
Pepperdine have dissolved partnership. 

Chadron, Neb.—John F. Murphy has 
opened an office at this point. 

Santa Fe. N. M—W. H. Pope has 
formed a copartnership with Solicitor- 
General Victory. 

Guthrie, Okla. T.—J. W. Scothorn and 
aa Be Bridges have entered into partner- 
ship. 

Chamberlain, S. D.—C. C. Morrow suc- 
ceeds the firm of Morrow & Wright. He 
a practitioner of thirty years’ stand- 
ng. 

Madison, S. D—O. O. Murray has 
withdrawn from the firm of Murray & 
Porter, and will practice alone. 

Seattle, Wash.—John Arthur and L. H. 
Wheeler are now in partnership, with 
offices in the New York Block. - 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


Pasadena, Cal.—J. D. Pabbick has de- 
cided to give up practice to fit himself 
for inissionary work. 

San Francisco, Cal.—H. S. Foote has 
been appointed United States District 
Attorney for this district. E. B. Stone- 
hill, a former district attorney of this 
city, will be a deputy. 

San Francisco, -Cal—The Supreme 
Court, as a result of the recent examina- 
tion, has admitted to practice the follow- 
ing persons: Thomas K. Kase, F. N. Ut- 
ter, P. C. Black, Z. U. Dodge, H. B. Mon- 
tague, F,. E. Cook, Samuel B. Terrill, E. 
C. Sessions, Jr., William A. Lawson, B. 
F, Woolmer, John S. Larew, James M. 
Young, Arthur C. Huston, J. M. Wil- 
liams, Robert E. Allen, William A. Kirk- 
wood, Joseph B. Garber, Philip J. Har- 
rison, A. S. Newburgh, Thomas Ewing 
Clark, Hansford B. Griffith, A. F. St. 
Sure, W. S. J. Van Bulveren, Eugene 
D. Sullivan, Darwin C. de Golia, John B. 
Kerwin, R. M. Sims, Gurdon S. Langan, 
Carlton Webster Greene, A. W. Scott, 
Jr., Henry L. Wilson, William Tomsky, 
A. B. Shoemake, D. F. McIntire. 


porte 
CANADA. 
Napanee, Ont.—James H. Madden of 


Deroche & Madden was last month mar- 
ried to Miss Mary E. Detlor. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Charles N. Aker of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been indicted on a charge of grand 
larceny in the second degree. 


J. F. Dore, the lawyer, who was taken 
from Seattle, Wash., charged with em- 
bezzlement, as related in this column re- 
cently, and who was acquitted, has left 
Boston for Seattle, where he will resume 
business. 


xX. N. Steeves, a prominent attorney 
of San Francisco, Cal., has been con- 
victed of manslaughter, for complicity 
in the murder of George W. Sayres, and 
sentenced to fifteen years in the peni- 
tentiary and to pay a fine of $1,000. 


George W. Burkholder of Myerstown, 
Pa., a prominent member of the Lebanon 
Bar, was held on March ¥Y in $1,000 
bail on the charge of embezzling $875, 
preferred by the law collection company 
of Snow, Church & Co. of New York. 


Lawyer Herman, who was accused a 
short time since of having kept the 
money which a client had paid to him for 
the settlement of a damage suit, was ex- 
onerated in open court. Judge Gaynor 
said that no blame attached to him. 

Ex-County Judge J. W. Eller of Om@ha, 
Neb., has been indicted by the Grand 
Jury. He is alleged to be short many 
thousand dollars. The indictment was 
returned on testimony charging Eller 
with withholding money belonging to 
various estates. 

The rule to show cause why ex-Assem- 
man John Harris of Camden should not 
be debarred from practicing in the courts 
of New Jersey was made absolute by the 
Supreme Court on March 5. His license 
as attorney was revoked. Harris has 
been convicted of embezzlement, and the 
rule was obtained by the Camden Bar 
Association. 

_ George M. Van Leuven, Jr., of Lime 
Springs, Iowa,who has figured so conspic- 
uously in the nest of pension frauds dis- 
covered in Iowa, Minnesota and other 
States of that section, has been debarred 
from practice before the Pension Depart- 





ment. Secretary Smith has also de- 
barred Attorneys John Ruter of Claring- 
ton, Ohio, and John T. Moss of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., for violating pension laws. 


Charles <A. Shepard of Hillsdale, 
Mich., is disbarred from practice. Shep- 
ard’s trial was held about a year ago, 
on a charge preferred against him by 
his fellow attorneys of being an habit- 
ual drunkard, and of unprofessional con- 
duct in connection with the death of one 
Viola Stevens, when Shepard was al- 
leged to have accepted money for the 
purpose of trying to hush the matter up. 

Ex-United States District Attorney W. 
B. Burnet of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
serving an indefinite sentence in Leba- 
non jail for refusing to tell the where- 
abouts of bonds he held in trust for a 
Mrs. Bennet. 
of money, which they paid over to Mrs. 
Bennet, satisfying her. Judge Sage, 
thereupon, ordered the release of Burnet. 
Burnet will return to New York and 
practice law. 


In the Circuit Court at Peoria, IIL, 
recently, the rule against J. W. Culbert- 
son, the attorney who was accused of 
tampering with jurymen, was taken up 
by Judge Worthington. Mr. Culbertson 
presented several affidavits of persons 
who were with him at the time the al- 
leged attempt to influence a juryman was 
made. The Judge considered the affi- 
davits and discharged Mr. Culbertson, 
holding that he had cleared himself of 
the accusation. 


The bills adding three new judges to 
the St. Louis judiciary are now laws of 
Missouri. There is a goodly array of 
candidates now in the field for the judge- 
ships, and the list is being added to 
daily. Some think W.N. Sale and John 
A. Harrison will be appointed to the Cir- 
cuit Bench, and Thomas B. Harvey to 
the Criminal Bench. A. A. Paxon is said 
to be in the field against Mr. Harvey, 
and Frank M. Estes, C. B. Stark, John 
M. Dixon and E. T. Farish are willing to 
relinquish their practice for a seat on 
the Circuit Court. At this writing Gov. 
Stone has not commenced to size up the 
candidates, but it is expected that he 
will do so before long. 


John Beck, an attorney of Lenepah, 
Ark., has been convicted of fraudulent 
use of the mails. The scheme was to 
issue fraudulent claims of Cherokee citi- 
zenship. Just after the sale of the Strip 
circulars were scattered among the 
homes of Cherokee settlers, stating that 
Cherokee citizenship was worth $5,000, 
and the attorney offered to secure any 
one having their Indian citizenship in 
the Strip payment last Summer. Re- 
tainer fees were to be paid upon ap- 
proval of citizenship. Beck visited Ken- 
tucky and the Northwestern’ States, col- 
lecting thousands of dollars from num- 
bers of persons, for whom he never filed 
any claims before the Council. 

Five thousand applications for citi- 
zenship taken by him were never en- 
tered. Two fraudulent claims of citi- 
zenship obtained through Beck, for 
which the holders paid $100 each, were 
in evidence. Four other attorneys are 
under indictment for the same kind of 
fraud, and their cases will be called 
in the May term of the Federal Court. 


A resolution was introduced in the 
South Dakota Senate recently providing 
for the investigation of sworn charges 
made by C. J. Lane, formerly of Redfield, 
S. D., and now of Ohio, against Judges 
Corson and Kellam of the South Dakota 
Supreme Court. Lane, declares that he 
has been deprived of his property 


Friends have raised a sum” 
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through a decision based on mis 
sentation and fraud, and that the judges 
were aware that it was so based when jt 
was made. The original case was an at. 
tachment proceeding brought by Noyes 
Bros. & Cutlen of St. Paul against Lane 
for drugs. Lane has repeatedly made 
charges, but litle attention has been paid 
to them. He has made them so public 
now that it is thought best to have them 
investigated to protect the good name of 
the court and its judges. 

State’s Attorney Jacob J. Kern of 
Chicago, Ill, filed in the County 
Court last month a _ report of the 
amount of business done in his of. 
fice during the aa from March ], 
1894, to Feb. The report shows 
that during 9d year there were 106 
convictions for felony, on which there is 
due the State’s Attorney from the county 
$21,900 or $20 for each conviction. There 
were 613 convictions for misdemeanors, 
at $5 each, $3,065. The amount received 
from commissions was $2,349, the amount 
of forfeitures set aside $300, and at the 
beginning of the period there was a bal- 
ance due the State’s Attorney of $7,128, 
making a total of $34,128 against the 
county. Against this, the State’s Attor- 
ney collected in fines $8,552, fees $515, 
and in forfeitures collected $14,430, mak- 
eT bamnce due him from the county 
o 





teen DEATHS. 


0. A. Deleuw, of Jacksonville, Til. 

Louis K. Brown, of Chatham, = Y. 

John H. Morton of Greenville, Ky., recently. 

Lester L. Kendall of Corning, NX, A em 

George L. Clark, of Washington, D. aged 70, 

Jel Lyman Nelson, of Conkeagent, Pa., aged 2 
years. 


Hon. Joshua N. Marshall of Lowell, Mass , early lut 
month. 

Col. Harry I. Thornton, of Fresn», Cal., a short 
time ago. 

Judge John C. 
bronchitis 

Louis K. Brown of Chatham, N. Y., 
pneumovia. 

Hon. E. P. Strong, of Starrucea, Pa., on the 13th alt, 
aged 77 years. 

Owen Milton Hill, 
tracted illness. 

Rupert S. Ervin, of Omaha, Neb., a short time age 
of heart disease. 

St » Van RnR 7 
is dead. Aged 69 years. 

R. D. Harrell of Texarkana, Tex., on the 11th ult # 
Houston. Age, 52 years. 

A.J. Brown of Plainfield, Ind., last month, of fatty 
degeneration of the heart. 

Lemuel B. Marcy, of the firm of Marcy & Losey, 
Rochester, N. Y., aged 41 years. 

Hon. Luther I. Burdett, of Sepenees, 5 
at Jacksonville, Fla., last month. 

Eaward B. Quinn of Lowell, Mass, of pneumonia 
ashortt meago. Aged, 36 years. 

William Folsom, a retired lawyer, of Skowhegs, 
Me., 72 years of age, of pneumonia. 

Henry Stockbridge, one of the oldest lawyers ® 
Maryland, at his home in Baltimore. 

Mathias Banta of New York city, the result of 
stroke ot paralysis early last month. 

George H. Sickels, a inent lawyer, of Albio», 
Orleans county, N. Y., aged 71 youn. 

Isaac N. Messinger of Oneida, N. Y., after a short 
illness. He was seventy-four years of age. 

Ambrose E. West, a well known and able lawyer # 
arene R. L., died of pneumonia last month. 

Joseph Alma Barton, probate of Beaver coum 
at oe Utah, from a ip = 7 pe 


John 8, Whitaker, the oldest member re 
Ortoane (La.) ber, af at his residence in ae a 


llth 
ae . Mun an old an well-known !a 
his home in New Work city, from a comp! 


Davis, of Breckenridge, Colo, f 


suddenly, of 


of Cincionati, 0., after a pre 





Cooper, of New York city, 


NY. died 
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Pp, Emory Aldrich, senior Justice of the Sup- 
- of Massachusetts at his home in Worcester 
ult. 
ae L. Keys of Buffalo, N. ¥., one of the for: 
of Philddelphia five years ago., suc- 
gnbed to an attack of grip early month. 
Spon E. Urmaton, of the firm of Urmston & War- 
of Indianapolis, Ind. oa the 11th ult. Death was 
Mae todlabetes, after an illness of two weeks. 

P. Martine, one of the Judges of the Court 
af Sessions of the city of New York. and ex- 
Distriot Attorney of that city. died last month. 

Col. W. M. Searing, of Saratoga, N. Y., of apoplexy, 
jast month. He was one of the oldest members 
ofthe county bar and was widely known as a soldier. 
Brayman, well-known as an editor, soldier and 
Yon as well as lawyer throughout Missouri, at his 
home in Kansas City, at the advanced age of 83 years. 
Vaux, of aie tent anes) a 
sateamad, diplomat, penologist er, on 
Mareb 17, Ions on attack of grip. He was 79 years old. 
J. Alexander Fulton, one of the best known lawyers 
ip Pennsylvania at his home in Philadelphia, after an | 
iliness of two days ef pneumonia. He was born io 1822. | 
ExJudge Jared B Foster of New Hartford, Conn- 
He had been a member of the State legislatare a num 
her of times, and was one of the most prominent law- 
yers of northeastern Connecticut. Age, 75 years. 
Ambrose A. Winters, of Dayton, O., on the 18th ult., 
sithough a comparatively young man, he had occupied 
tions of trust and honor and his death is 
keenly felt by the members of the Montgomery county 
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ae P. Peterson, formerly attorney general of 
Hawaii, at San Francisco, on the 16th of last month. 
He was on his way home to Rhode Island, having been 
«ikd and deported to this country for being concerned 
in the attempt to restore the monarchy. 

Amociate Judge C. M. Stearn, of Potter county, Pa. 
athis home at Coudersport. His death was the result 
dm attempt at suicide he had made. For some time 
be had suffered from an attack of grip which induced 
temporary insanity. 

HM. Baldridge, one of the foremost lawyers at cen- 
trl Pennsylvania, dropped dead on the 18th of last 
noth at Hollidaysburg, his home. Death is ascribed 
woverexertion in acase before the supreme court a 
afew days before. 


———ED - ee 


REMOVALS. 


Northup has removed from Des Moines to New- 


rE. 
ton, Ta. 
J. H. Sturgeon, of Talion, O., will open an office at 


i 


LP. Wedeman, of Forest City, Pa., has located in 
Seranton. 


W. F. Calverley, of Wasbington county, has located 
in Decatur, Ill. 

J, A. Tarner, of Britton, 8. D., has changed his ad- 
dress to Fargo, N. D. 

Bd. Richardson, of Alamesa, Colo., has left that city 
ud is now practicing in Pueblo. 

John J. Amos, of Springfield, Ill., contemp!ates re- 
noving to Kansas in the near future. 

Geo, M. Miley of Harrisburg, Ill., has made arrange 
nents to leave that town for Thayer, Mo., where he 
will begin practice some time this month. 

George R. Barnett intends leaving Harrisburg next 
month and settling at New Bloomfield, Pa. 

lemard Kearney, of Buffalo, N. Y., has removed to 
Pendleton, Oreg., where he formerly lived. ' 


T. A. Weadoek, of Bay City, Mich., has made ar- | 


magements to locate and practice in Detroit. 


4.0, Perry bas removed from Tucson, Ariz., to | 


Phoenix. He will continue his practice there. 


W. T. Cole, of Covington, Ky., son of Judge A. E. 


Cole, will locate in Greenup and practice there. 


Thornton Williams, of Baker City, Oreg., has re- | 
Laguna praction. 


moved to Canyon City, where he has 
W. W. Tice, of Mayfield, Ky., has removed to Fort 


Fla , where he has arranged to practice in the | 


Jobn Feland, who has been practicing at Owensboro, 


Hy, i come time, will remove to Hopkinsville, his | 


J. Morris Yeakle, of Norristown, Pa, has given up 


his practice there and opened an office at 603 Chestnut 


sueet, Philadelphia. 
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THE BARRISTER, published by the 





law Publishing Company, of Toronto, | 


a, is a new legal magazine that, 
judging by the two numbers that have 
come to hand, will prove itself a sturdy 
@mpetitor for the first place among 

mn law periodicals. It issues 
monthly, and besides leading articles on 
Matters of current local interest, has an 
page of unusual piquancy and 
free. Its Law School Department will 
‘found helpful as well as interesting to 
who in the Provinces are waging 
, like many in this country, for a 
intellectual standard among the 
of the Bar. 


| Bar examinations. He declared that an 


| recitations and an orchestra lent variety 


The undergraduates of the Faculty of 
Law, McGill University, Montreal, Can., 
held their annual dinner recently at the 
Windsor Hotel in that city. 

The tables were set in the ladies’ or- 
dinary. Charles D, Gaudet, B. A., pre- 
sided. About him were seated men who 
have long been an honor to the Canadian 
Bar. Among these were Sir Charles 
Hibbert Tupper, Judge Wurtele, Hon. J. 
S. Hall, A. Johnson, M. A. LL. D.; Arch. 
McGoun, M. A., B. C, L.; Hon. Justice 
Archibald, Eugene Lafontaine, Q. C., 
LL. D.; Dean Trenholme, Hon. Justice 
Doherty. 

Alexander Johnson, M. A., LL. D., act- 
ing principal, in replying referred 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the 


investigation was needed and added that 
the faculty would make an effort to get 
the Bar to remedy the trouble. 

In conclusion, Dr. Johnson proposed 
the health of Sir Charles Hibbert Tup- 
per, Minister of Justice for the Dominion, 
who honored them with his presence. 

Sir Charles responded. He spoke of his 
pleasant course at McGill. Pleasure at 
being present was expressed. 

The “Dean and Professor’ was proposed 
by E. R. Devlin, B. A., '95, in a clever 
speech. The following speakers re- 
sponded: Dean Trenholme, the Hon. 
Justice Doherty, Arch. McGoun, M. A., 
B.C. L. “The Bench and Bar” was pro- 
posed by W. Donaghue, B. A., "96, and 
responded to by Hon. James Archibald, 
Hon., John 8S. Hall and Alex. Falconer, 
B. A., B.C. L. “Laval University” was 
proposed by R. T. Mullin, '96, to which 
E. Lafontaine, secretary, of Laval, re- 
plied. “Sister Faculties,” by J. P. Whe- 
lan, B. A., "95, brought forth eloquence 
from representatives. “Graduating 
Cless,” by A. W. Duclos, B. A., ’97, was 
responded to by J. A. Devlin, B. A., ’95, 
“The Freshmen” came last, by J. P. Lan- 
dry, B. A., 95, to which J. A. Cooke, ’97, 
spoke. Letters of regret were read from 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, Osgoode Hall, To- 
ronto; W. C. McDonald, Hon. L. O. Tail- 
lon and Hon. T. C. Casgrain. Songs and 


to the pleasant reunion. The officers 
were highly complimented on the har- 
“mony and taste prevailing. 
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Kauffman & Mackeldey’s Civil Law, Vol. 1, 1845 
Kerr on Injanctions ia Equity, 1871 
Kent’s Commentaries, Vois. 1, 2, 4, 1826, each........ § 
Kent’s Commentaries, 24 Ed., Vole. 1, 2, 3, 1832,each 50 
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Lewis on Perpetuity, 1844 ......... es Po a 
Lewis’ U. 8. Criminal Law, 1847........ male 56 
Livermore Trustees’ Hand Book. 50 
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Linn’s Common Place Book, 18%0...... 
Lomax on Executors, 2 Vois , 1841..... 
Lovelass on Wills, 5th Fd., Dublin, 1:88 
Long on Sales, 2d Am. Ed., 1839. 
Long’s Discourses, 1848...................... scodbaes 
Locke on Foreign Attachment, 1854.................. 
Mathew’s Guide to Executors, 1- 
Mathews on ptive Evidence, 
dartindale’s U. 8. Law Directory 


London, 
Annual 1874.. 
MacPherson’s Hand Book on Politics, 1884........... 
MacPherson on Infants, 18'8..................-sss0ee 
acrherson on 
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c inney’s Justice and Lega) Guide, 2 Vois., 1868... 
cKeldy’s Modern Civil Law, 1845 .................++ 
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A Reliable Representative in every County to 
Solicit Subscriptions. Liberal Terma offered 
the Right Parties. Address, 
THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 
(P. O. Box 411.) 48 Church St., New York. 
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WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Send for our complete catalogue now in preparation. 
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The Commercial Agency Tappan, McKillop & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


INCORPORATED 1861. 


ASSOCIATE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 


Commercial Law and Collections. 


Publishers of the Associate Di of 
no 
ttorneys desiring representation, send in epelicetion * with tet 


Special Mercantile Repory 


Banks.—A standard monk pay ~ Collection Agencies, s obbers., 


city or town paying special attention to Coane, 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. A. Kellar, San Antonio, Tex., is a 
reliable commercial lawyer, whose facili- 
ties for handling mercantile litigation, 
taking depositions, caring for the inter- 
ests of creditors in assignment and insol- 
vency cases, are not surpassed. We 
recommend him cordially. 

Ingersoll & Peyton, Knoxville, Tenn., 
give special attention to corporation and 
commercial litigation, and rank as one 
of the most efficient firms in such mat- 
ters in their locality. The East Ten- 
nessee National Bank is given as their 
reference. 


A. J. G. MacEchen, barrister and at- 
torney-at-law, of Sydney, Cape Breton, 
Canada, presents an enviable list of bank 
and personal references, sustaining his 
standing as one of the ablest and most 
reliable practitioners at his Bar. .He is 
a Supreme Court Commissioner for New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and Quebec, and 
gives particular service to the clientelle 
of the business world. 

The Improved Challenge Eyelet and 
Press is one of the most efficient and 
available paper fasteners now on the 
market. The qualities of the fastener 
are accurately stated in the advertise- 
ment to which we refer our readers. E. 
L. Sibley of Bennington, Vt., is the 
manufacturer. 

tes ea 

We learn from the Michigan Law Jour- 
nal that at a recent meeting of the law 
faculty of the Law School at Ann Arbor 
it was decided to introduce several 
courses in law into the curriculum of the 
Summer School. Last Summer was the 
first season during which systematic in- 
struction in any university studies was 
offered, and then no attempt was made 
to secure classes in law; but it is now 
thought that some instruction in the fun- 
damental legal ideas and principles 
‘ghould be placed within the reach of 
those who are able to come to the uni- 
versity only during its Summer session. 
In the selection of the courses, no effort 
has been made to have them correspond 
to any specific courses presented in the 
regular schedule of the department. They 
are rather designed to meet the wants 
of those teachers and students who may 
need some legal knowledge in their regu- 
lar work, or as a guide in the practicai 
affairs of life. They will also be found 
of benefit to those who, intending to be- 
come students of law, may wish to take 
an introductory course, which will 
ground them in the fundamentals before 
entering upon the more technical work 
of the law school. The courses offered 
for the coming season are as follows: 

1. Elementary Law. A course de 
signed for those who wish a general 
knowledge of the law as a preparation 
for a course of legal study, or as a 
branch of a liberal education. Conducted 
by Mr. Walter Denton Smith. 

2. Constitutional Law. A treatment of 
the nature of constitutions in general, a 
comparison of the constitutions of some 
of the more prominent modern States 
and a thorough discussion of the text of 
the Federal Constitution, as construed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Conducted by Mr. John W. 


Dwyer. 
3. Laws of Business and of the Do- 


mestic Relations. A practical course in 
general business and family law. De- 
signed to fit those who take it to proceed 
intelligently in the conduct of their busi- 
ness affairs. Conducted by Mr. Thomas 
w. Hughes. 





LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATE®, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


The Attorneys named in this list bave been recom- 
— by banks, bankers, or other equally reliable 
as lawyers of integrity and tested abili 
¢ believe tha every one of them is we rthy of of the 
enderemnent which we give by the placing of their 
names If, however, there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
creditably upon any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
preciate full information of the facts, and if our 
thorough investigation shows that the complaints are 
well founded, the list will be purged accordingly. 
All such complaints be treated as con, 

See oan send business to attorneys and firma 
in capital letters and always mention THE 
Lawyer. Counties are named in paren- 

thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 


tt” Representation in this list will be given 


accredited attorneys en favorable terms. 





+ tuscan 


Athens* (Limestone 
Birmingham* (J ~~ 
BUSH & BROWN, Rooms 2 & 3, Steiner Bros. Bank 
Building. (See card.) 
WM. K. BROWN, 114% 2!st street. Collections and 
— litigation. Refers to Berney Na- 
k of Birmingham. 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 2 and 3 Steiner 
Building. Bush & Brown, Counsel. 
ote corporation, insurance law and 
collections. References: Any bank, or promi- 
nent wholesale house in the ity 
acuahdestiuwaeey HARLES W. HARE 
Refers to R. G. Dun & Co., and Josiah Morris & 
Co. and Chandler & Jones, bankers, Mon 
Dadeville* (T 


Decatur (Morgan). . E. W. GOOBEY 
Fayette* (Fayette) .. ROBT. L. — 
Refers to president of Alabama _* onal Bank 

lorence* (Lauderdale John 





He “CLARK, 17 North Royal st. Refer to 
rst National Bank. 


Fi 
FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Attorney 
for the Bradstreet Co. 
‘Montgomery)........ pie 1 & 


S cede chuidssteinktennented John C. Re 
* (Tuscaloosa). ..... Foster, Jones & Rather 
Kirk & 


rere errr rr ee eee 


5 emiven en duibn Mauck & Lindsa 
Brinkley (Monroe). ..............--. TUCKER & BAYN 
Commercial iitigation a specialty. 
ay yiery (Johnson) 
Des Arc* (Prai 


eee ts Cmnieds tees Tia 


rie 
to German Bank of Little Rock, A 
Eldorado” dE ae Ree Jesse Ao M 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian)................ R. E. JACKSON 
Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
ot comings Garland) 
GEORGE G. LATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 
Bank ¢f Hot Spri rk 
SUMPTER & SUMPTE Refer to Arkansas Na- 
tional Bank of this place. 
Little Rock* (Pulaski)...............- 
Magnolia* (Columbia). ........-..... J 
Ozark* (Franklin) 


ee errr To 
Pere rrr errr errr ere! 
OPP err rrr rer errr 


w. A HOLIES 860. 
es, & 60, ta North 





108 AUUERT & LONGLEY, Law aad 
. P. MU 


Lad w practice, + opuctaltion sixteen 
E, Htcoms ‘11-17 Baker block. 
ional Bank of Cali 


on 


weils acct 


Steet eee wwenwee 


Peapee {Sexe a eee 
‘omona ( RIED 0 cc cnccsescevesce J.A. 
Riverside* (Riverside) .................. G. vod 

ento* (Sacramento)............ Robt. T. Devlip 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)........ F. W. Gregg 
San Diego* (San Diego)............... - K. Heffiemas 
SAN FRANCISCO™ (San Francisco) 

A. D. D'ANCONA, 405 Mon 
and coll 


FO 


(See ca t 
WavEW a Ha ‘4 HAVEN, Mi Mills Building. Presto a 


EDW. ri HOLMAN, !2 Mon 
oi —_ ” Oakland, 4 Refers to any 
rior Court judge. (See card.) 
KWoX ¢ COLLEC 1ON AGENCY, 110 Sutter st. Jey 
and mercantile collections. Reference and de 
pository:—American Bank & Trust Co. (Se 
ecard, bottom ae a ) 
San Jose* (Santa Clara).............. Nicholas Bowdea 
San Luis ey ee (San n LaisObispe). Wilcoxon & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orarge)................... Ray B 
— Barbara’ (Santa Bi Barbara) ............ E. 
ita Cruz‘ (Santa Cruz).............. E. L. Wi 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...................... 0. Vian 
} ame Gon Joaquin). . 
a Datinchanetedmecpeddueces Davis & 
PEE 6 BE cinnc cs dendgindsdky coves F. E. Baker = 


COLORADO. 


as ~ ae SSeccccoccccstccscscsocces 
Svan ine. 
ar E. McINTYRE. “Refers to First etnias 
and E] Paso County Bank. (See card.) 
L. W. oo gem 


Denver* $a hin 

BETTS & INKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. = 
Ci tional Bank. (See card front page 

KEARN Y a ERDMAN, 000-428 Ernest Cranmer lec 

~— —— American National _ 
les (Cal.) National Ban 

GEonce Ss. $. Rel D, 402 Equitable Bldg. Tiefer t 
First National Bank of Denver. 

HENRY TROWBRIDGE. Jacobson Bldg. Collections, 
depositions, real estate and mining litigation 
throughout the State. Nine years’ experience 
“ he nen to Denver National Bank. 


EDW. o. “UPHAM, ost People's Bank Bldg. Pree 
tices in State a Federal courts. Prompt 
eonal attention to collections. 
ver wa) k. 


) news ly) Linddbitddes cocbasstacce .C. 
Gannison Aaa EEA Dacdbanseseedsnccocess D. T. 


OPP Peer IT Cre eee eer. | 


cousmnaleibery. 
Bridgeport* (Fairfield). . paiens, 
East Haddam (Middlesex) i denaaiad 
Collecti: ns and commerce! 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................- 
baer Ueno eee ay. 
in street. 
Meriden (New Haven)...........---- J. Fitz ager 
Middletown* (Middlesex). . ARTHUR af o. * 
pr ag vp t... oan Bank. 
ers ec ica’ 
eee sebissse * .. Send to aaa 


* (New 
"aEO.| Ww. —* 157 ot Charch st. Prem 
Refers to Yale 

LiVINGSTON ¥ P CLEAVELAMD, oo Church st. tat 
Mercantil collections. 
, Bank. (Se 
wines OB & ARMSTRONG, 121 Charcht Practice 
Federal courts. Collections made 


Refer to First and 
ta’ National Banks. 


—— | 





Defaulted Mortgages and Bonds, Claims | b 


sie Fulaeises, Sal] KNOX. COLLECTION. AGENCY, 3 


Mechanica” "Lien, Damag 


jebtec every kt 


- ee 
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basadehe Calkins | Brunswick ( )----+-++02----JOHNSON & KRAUSS | Lincoln Te gbapeaimmntcar 

urlbatt so idorchants & traders’ B’k, Brunswick, Macomb" (tebe pwiaee cveewoesses Agnew & 

. B, Aiken and all wholesale houses here. Marion* pynewscese -------Geo. W. Youn 
Rn dcedecescce snanban Curtis & Curtis | Buchanan* (Haralson).......... eadbas W.P. Mattoon eptelindwoccceqcoceoctinad 
(New London)........... cocoagolts A. Hull | Carroilten* —— hilinpaua ey oppmint we eK Moline tihock RR evedsiavened 8. W. Odell 
bapeguoseceunedi . Burpee i ienecedacesandeansnen Monmouth* (Warren)....-.-  ..-..+-.-- MeDill 
Windsor ovHartford’ EE OR: J. W. Johnson | Columbus* (Musk enandind ~~ WORRILL & McMICHAEL Morris* ( be — peibenone conwapainesde 
Attorneys for Columbus Southern Ry. Refer to | Mound City* (Pulaski)........... --WILLIAM A. WALL 
° DELAWARE. Third National Bank. Refers to First State Bank of this place. 

io | fe Lena Selina teadh MeOseey ry EDWARDS fount Conmet” RUNES I gn 

pover* (Kent) ....-------+ee0reene weon (Terrell) .................. r. ount Carroll* (Carroll)........:... Smith & 
* (Sussex).......-..- WOBERT 6. yous on Refers to First State Bank. Mount Sterling” (Brown) ......ccccenons Ze T. Young 
( Vernon* (Jefferson) .............-. C. H. Patton 
PB nbnesattwoscvsconsdecavtal Frank Bacon 
* (New Castle) Gainesville* (Hall) ..... J.C. Boone | Ottawa*(La Salle) .........--.--..--.--- Rector C. Hitt 
MUM EMMONS (Successor to Lore & Emmons), | @riffin* x rove t are EW. , Hommes Paris* (Ed ). deasaccceeescescccees Robt. L. McKinlay 

Refers to any bank in the cit pore (Jackson) ..... mith | Peoria* 
wiLLARO 'sAULSBURT, iR., Hes Market a Eitets | 2 eesup® (WayTe)oweeveseeecen enema: DM Clark HENRY C. PULLER and RICHARD H. RADLEY. At- 
to Union National — Sdigceesusdénesoeson Watts & Hickey 8 for Anthony Trust Co. 
Macon oo OW A ANDERSON sie aa a Revere MTEAN) .....----.--- enderson & Trimble 
z , 318 Second s ttorneys dams) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA mn Construction Co. LE. EMMONS. 1 Ir. Refers to Ricker National B’k. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, MasonicTemple. PENICK & WALL. 
Arthur Dasher, Counsel. Commercial, cor- co 


JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile collec- 
tions a specialty. Refers te Central National 


Bank. 

CLARENCE A. BRANDENBERG, 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
Mercantile collections and corporstion law 
specialties. Refers to Second National Bank. 

THOS. H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
law and collections a specialty. Refers to Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic. 

GARNETT, KENYON. BLAIR & THOM. Commercial 
and corporation law. Refer to Second Nat. Bank. 

WACKALL & MAEDEL, 416 Fifth St.. N. W. Col- 
lection department, L. P. Loving, manager. 
Refer to Lincoln National Bank. 

LUTHER R. SMITH, Worder Building. Refers to 
Washington Loan & Trast Co. and West End 


National Bank. 
FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola* (Franklin)..........--...... Hicks 
Sidh...................... Hi: K. OLLIPHANT 


attention to commercial and real estate law. 
to court officers and basiness houses here. 
Lutterloh, Ashby & Davis 
John W. Ashby 


aval) 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 12 and 13 Law 
Exchange. Chas. S. Adams and H. C. Good- 
ail, Counsel. Commercial, corporation. insur- 
ance law and collections References: Any 
bank, or peomnieant wholesale house in the city. 


Cedar 





FLETCHER & WURTS. Attorneys for First National 
Bank of Florida. 
Jeper* (Hamilton)............--.s0.-+00-- A. B. Small 
Weat* ga pbeecde 4 dstaedhbsdee J. M. Phipps 
Sicha ou Samuel F. Marshall 
Tie suakaauee R. D. Coulter 
» Ssesukeiad W.L. Peeler 
Palatka’ (Putnam). -teeeeeeecees+.-- Henry Straoz 
Pensacola* (Eacambia).............. ANDREW J. ROSE 
Attorney for Bradetrest's. Refers to National 
Bank. (See card.) 
& Augustine* (St. Jehn)............ W. W. Dewhurst 
| PE ve -R. 4 p. 
‘Tampa* (Hills' p.. cccccccccccece rank M. Simonton 
Titesville* (Brevard) ................ James ers 
GEORGIA, 
erty) semepnes cshuchbereens 
eiaanraneesscdpene “evan T. GATHIS 
Commercial law and collections. Re: ali banks. 
BE ED) cnccccccccccccsccesese — C. ‘Tuck 
Atlanta* (Fulton 
JOHN S. CANOLER. Refers to Atlanta Nat’) Bank. 
CLARKE & LOWE, 14 Lowe Bldg. 


tions re- 
ceive immediate attention. Refer to Atlanta Ne. 
tional Bank and Atlanta Trust & Banking Co. 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 3% Whitehall 
st. Garrett & Neufville, Counsel. mmer- 
cial, corporation, insurance law and collections. 
NCS : Any bank, or prominent wholesale 
house in the c 
CONSOLIDATED D coLiecTion co. > Roby Robinson, 
d Treasurer. References :—Any 
= house in Atlanta. 
wma : CONYERS, oe South Broad st. Commer- 
and corporation law especially. (See card.) 
russe. & MOORE, 202 Law Bldg. Refer to Capi- 
and Merchants’ Banks, Atlan ta; Niles 
Toor Yorks Co., Hamilton, Ohio; a 
Bros. M anufacturing Co., South Bend, I 
LR, TOLLESON: Collection Agent, 21-22 _ 
Zz. Prompt and careful attention given the 
collection of all classes of claims. ers to 
Jobn B. Redwine, banker. 
WILLINGHAM & LANE. Refer to Atlanta National 
Bank and Soar Rucker Banking Co. 


“Taecnaumond LAW ASSOCIATION Broad st. 
Sam F. Garlington, Coansel. Chisetveeh, cor- 
— pg and penne yee oh a 

ny bank, or nent w e 
house in the city. nee 
SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to Capt. Chas. E 
in, cashier Nationa! Exchan, k; C. E. 
Clark Anderson, 


me 8. at ete, A 
Gen. ‘cn R. & W.C. R.R., all of Augusta. 
Attorney fe Commercial Law Association, 
sq gency, ¢ 
Talnheidge* (Decatar “x ohn E. Donaldson 


poration, insurance law and collections. Ref- 
comnete Any bank, or prominent wholesale 
use in the =. 
GRACE & JONES. Masonic Bldg. Commercial and 
ee law preferred. Refer to Exchange 


JOAN L. oe Refers to First National Bank. 
Montezuma (Macen J. M. DuPree 
Newnan* ‘Oowetn” 





ia Walker 


COMMERCIAL LA LAW ASSOCIATION, Bull andBay sts 
Griffin & Brown, General Counsel. Commer- 
cial, corporation, insurance law and collections. 
References: Any , or prominent wholesale 
house in the city. 

GRIFFIN & BROWN, Cor. Bull and Bay sts. General 
Attorneys for Commercial Law Association. 
Refer to Chatham Bank and National Bank of 
Savannab. 


Thomasville* (Thomas). ......MacIntyre & MacIntyre 





Valdosta* (Lowndes) ...........-. Powhatan B. Whittle 
Waycross* (Ware).............-.-- John ©. McDonald 
Waynesboro’ (Burke) ..... Lawson, Callaway & Scales 
IDAHO. 
Boise oy. ana on pbenadbgd Geo. H. Stewart 
Idaho Fails (Bingham)............. .-H. J. Hasbrouck 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces)............... Rand & Haynes 
Moscow * ( IE atedaearevsecoves Ph ci- z — ast 
UND EM nnccncscndscccccessconass J. Richards 
Pocatello (Bingham) .............. E. P. Bid kensderfer 
Weiser* (Washington).. eee ..J. W. Ayers 
ILLINOIS. 
DER CRs os caitinccinas | eecces - » nnis Clarke 
Be Nib bsbhdedecccnssciccsases . P. HODGE 
Refers to Alton Savings Bank. 
Amboy (Lee). . ééee ... Wooster & Hawes 
Aurora (Kane) ee .-H. O. Southworth 
| Austin (Cook)............2..-ceeeeese- J. W. Bennett 
Beardstown (Cass) ..............---+<+--- R. R. Hewitt 
Belleville* ‘St. Clair)... Badin fiptieccud Barthel & Farmer 
Belvidere* (Boone). ...............- Faller & De Wolf 
Bloomington* (McLean)............ CALVIN RAYBURN 
Commercial law and collections. Remittance made 
day of collection. Refers tothe BradstreetCo 
Bushnell a Pick esdiaicons David Chambers 
Cairo* (Alexander).................. Lan m & Leek 
Carbondale eee a ial deeded _ . yy 
Carthage* (Hanoock)................-- . Mac 
Champaign (Champaign).................- 2 
Chenoa oe a Peesoccsecccesccece See Bloomington 
—s. Coo! 
W.C.A ERSON, Suite 1120 and 1121 Chamber of 


oven Building. Commercial, corporation, 
life insorance = 


. os law. References 
farnished on a 


BOND’S COMMERCIAL AGE AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unit 
Building. Clifford & More, Attorneys an 
Counsellors. Commercial law and collections. 


(See coe) 
MARK C. FARR, Suite 610, 36 LaSalle st. (See card.) 
— N. OGDEN, 84 Adams st. Refers to Hon. 
Wm. C. Wilson, en D.C.; J. Foster 
Rhoades & Co., ‘Chi cago. 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ... ..Send to Peoria. 
Danvers (McLean).... ~ 






Danville* (Vermillion) . Penwell & Lindley 
(Macon) wqannasdecenccecscaceses D. C. Corley 
DeKalb* (DeKalb). ............-----.---- E. B. Gilbert 
Dixon" (Lee)........-..- eee > oom 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)............- J. Rafter 





ow (Effingham)............ HENRY 8. KEPLEY 
pecial attention given real estate and commercial 
law and collections. Refers to —_ National B k. 
CED « ccncotitne cause caeseunes . M. IRELAND 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Elmwood (Peoria).......-........-+++- Send to Peoria. 
tot moray (Stephenson). ............- L. & M. Ayre 
Galena* (Jo Davies)...............--- Baum & Leekley 
Gales (Knox).... Williams, eee & Williams 
Bet (Marshall)..............-.000-0+- red S Potter 
Hi d* (Madison)..............-.--- Jone Blackner 
Jac se wiD (Morgan).............. ..-Richard Yates 
eS i, errr McCAULL BROS. 
Roane 7 ? 8 and 9, be Buildidg. Refer to Will 
County National Ban 
Kewanee (Henry).........-.....+----- Blish & Lawson 
Leroy (McLean) .................---- See Bloomington 
Lexington (McLean)..............+-- See Bloomington 





commercial law. Refer to Springfield Marine Bank 
and Ridgely National s 
8 (La Dilibadcbsaccotsnsetahe Walter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moultrie)................. ee & Hudson 
ummner (Lawrence).............-.-..- no. W. Stanley 
ee Gin tc cccocacackésstndl G. W. Dunton 
aylorville* (Christian)............. Taylor & Abrams 
Toledo* (Cumberland). ................. . 8. Everhart 
Vandalia* (Fayette)....................-- B. W. Henry 
aterloo* (Monroe)..............-+-+-: Morrison 
Waukegan* (Lake) ................... Stapp & Arnold 
a RTD adncttdccnccscctunced . F. WYATT 
pract ce. Collections given special service. 
Winch omnes odsesed Riggs 
oodstock* McHenry)..............-- J cai & Casey 
Yorkville* (Ki Dedaccdccsescotecseéu itzgerald 
INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison).............-.-SHELTON & DOSS 


Refer to the Bradstreet Co. 





t ( 
F¥ort Wayne* (Allen) 
ROBT. LOWRY. Refers to Old National, First Na- 
tional and ton National Banks. 
ZOLLARS & WORDEN. Refer to Hamilton Nat. Bank. 
Frankfort* (Clinton)............--....-- J C. Suit 
SS SIE E. E. Mummert 
Greentield* (Hancock).............-.--- Marsh & Cook 
Greens! CREED... «0 ccecascesstnan M. D. Tackett 
ena as aa eeececcoes cocece F. Ibach 
tea NEROD foo avienoo, Rooms 1¢-17 Fletcher Bank Bldg. 
to any bank in the city. 


KERN & maps bem 4 Refer to State Bank of Indiana. 


MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 
Bidg. Practice in pee State and 
a 


Courts, corporation law. Col 
lection departmen tsloghenafin etiee” Notaries 
and long dis Refer to 


Po ak Beate Armen a, nee 


NATIONAL ae AGENCY, Baldwin Block. 
Special tion to claims of manufacturers 
Reference :—Indianz National 


and 
Bank, 
LEOPOLD G. ROTHSCHILD, R... ha 


st. Collections 
to to Merchants’ National Bank. 
SPAHR . KINGSBURY. Collections and Commer- 
aw. 
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e + (St Seats 4.0. HENDERSON 
<<, 1, 


« (Sullivan) 
ANTOINETTE 0. ae. ¢ ~ Typnmemaserd especially. 





goog 
JOHN S. BAYS. Commercial law and collections, 








He wena nee wee eeeenroses 


bon) 
D. F. CAMPBELL. Refers to all the banks at Fort 


Winchester* (Clark). art Shee 
LOUISIANA. 

Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge).......Read & Goodaly 
Donaldson ile” (Ascension).......... Edwund Mary 
Marksville* chin seansvaned Adolphe J. ' 


Se (Ouachita).......ccccccccccecs- DM 









INDIAN TERRITORY. 
I innccdandnntcnanennad J.C. Thompson 


i (Creek Nation) 
SHACKELFORD,SHEPARD,GROVE & SHACKELFORD 
collect anywhere in the Territory. . 


HUMPHREY & HUDSON. Office in Union Block. 
Mercantile law particularly. 





McAlester (Choctaw Nation.) 
ager naka RD, — GROVEASHACKELFORD 
SHACKELFORD. SHEPARD. GROVE&SHACKELFORD 





Orleans* ( 

—_ MOORE & DUFOUR, New Orleans aj 
New ork references furnished on appliceting” 

MERRICK & a Natt Loa Carondelet st. Reier 
to Hibernia Nat'l Nat'l and Bank of 
Commerce of New Orleans, and First N.BeChe 

A. J, PETERS, 606 Graver st. Commercial lay 
and cullections. oe to Citizens’ Bank an 


Auburn* (Androscoggin) .............. JI.W 


ee meee rere eereeeeeeeeeeenes 









teeetsewcenessenene eM ©. FISLORCE | LATNOG” (FAWN) .. «onc cccccceeccseccns 


Sewer eewen eee eseeseesseeeee 





sete eee eee ee seen er enaeeeee 


ona: > ‘cooren, Security mend Bank nee. 
tw Cedar — National Ban 


PPrrrrer irre rrr rrr 











w. LCR oe op to Cedar Rapids National 








ee eee eereeeceeneees 








: -.----John M. Hays 

. Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ 

T. A. ate Whittaker Block. Commercial 
law a specialty. 


























Androscoggin) . W. Mitchel 
Augusta* (Kennebec}............... Heath 
; , ¢ Andrew, 


Frey 


rit 


rue 
FRE 





Des Moines* (Polk) 
CUMMINS & WRIGHT. Refer to Iowa National and 
Vv National Ban 











ot! in office. 

A. A. McLAUGHLIN, 405 lowa Loan & Trust Bldg. 
are to Savings Bank of I 

Commercial li nn opel. 























Refer 
Winfield* (Crowiley).......-.....-..---e000+ we ; Hunt 
Yates Center* (Woodson) 















KENTUCKY. 


( 
ington for — Vail Refer 
. KE nucKyY COLLECTING CO. 
> —-~wl pprate tnsedis naslaaiciald 
NTT & POSTON. 7 79 lao Trust Co. Bldg. 
ag ral courts. 
Refer to —— Bankin 


Trust Co. 

BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT, Cor. he ke & Market 
ats. Attorneys for for Louisville Ban oRenins Os. one Co. and 
German Bank. 


— Commercial, insu omdine ue and Seaeels 
sriaiit  aTGRANDEIs Cor. Fifth and Jefferson sta 
Third National Bank 





















)- 
First N (leeks Bank ‘Building. 
per = acnsiniingécone stl G. D. Woodin 
eutY, Commercial litigation - 
Refers to Northwestern Nat. Bank. 
PHY, Rooms 30-31 ea block. 





























collection 
Bonbed "ct “COLLECTION ‘NaENCY, Daily Recoré 


Daiwa to eee Fidelity & . Co, of 
ruth te , 402, 403, 418 ais Law gO 
ELLIOTT & a HOF , 220 to 222 aes Raetialls Bldg. 


. HK. RALEIGH, i0 Ho 
LA. Dretecaive Geodis & 


Collections a specialty. 
P to People's Bante Merchants Nat baal, Ba 


& Commercial & Farmers’ B’k. 

uniTeD ‘LAW a ae & COLLECTION ASS’N, 649 and 1 
uitable Bldg. M tile law and collection, 

Bel Air* ( D, bnedachaunseul Ran K A. HANCOCK 

lections. “ates ohne 


ee eee eee eweemnerene 





eaeeaeeeee 


Salis ( os osescoeseeneseoe — & Bell 
Snow * (Worcester).............-----A- 
Westminster* (Carroll)........ & Reifsnider 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams (Berkshire)... ............-+++-+++-- N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) .........-.-++---++- Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst ( al heed dibaree Send to 
Ashburnham 7 pn saandha thes a Send to Fitehi 
Attleboro (Bristol) ............-.-.-- PHILIP E. 


Refers to Fine National Bank of Attleboro, 
Attleboro Nat'l Bank and Attleboro Sav es 


Barnstable* (Barnstable) ...........-------- 
BOSTON* (S a 


“MURP! 
CHAS. K. WILLIAMS. Refers to wes 
Banks. 


Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista) 
Richardson, Buck & Fk atrick 
torm Lake «Buena Vista) awe: 
sh RTE TER ee Oars, M. Brink 
ARTHUR K. hitcHeocKk 
uae to Trace State Bank and Bank of Brooks & 











ice Bank. 

WALTER DA DARBY 78 Trust Bldg. 
Commercial law a al 
ROGERS & DUNCAN, 

National Bank. 











Fifth ave. Refer to Third 

















WM. W. WATTS, Cor. Fifth and Main sts. Refers to 
Kee card page 125. 
( car 
R. 0. 























Mayfield* ( 
TIN | Mayaviie (Mason) 

















\OHN E. BOTT, 85 Devonshire street. af 

HENRY AUSTIN, 2R ‘Beate at.. (also Commission 
ees) § ona ay Public. Refers to 

HERBERT L. aenee, 76 Devonshire st. Refers # 


Ni k. 
EDW. C. BATES, 67 Equitable Building. Refers ® 
First t National Bank aa of Westboro. 
R. C. BAYLDONE aI Milk st (See card.) 


JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, Globe Bldg., 244 Was 
ington st. (See Nord rent page.) 


os see Mee a 





aaa sassy £ EEGE SESE _EBSE AES _E_SES_ECELEZE « « e 


Preece 
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ba eNTER & TOWLE 10 Tremont et. Commorotal 
ce oqpemtion law. Refer to Old Colony 


¢ ora & Connery, Sears Bldg. Collections 
erence:—Freeman's National 






























d Ham oo Nat onal Benk, Boston. 
te as WILSON "ORiMeS. 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
. jean pore Mills + B. a — Co. 

wrenst mner 6 prague & 
wo ‘aahbbure, Counse l. 

mes W. JANES, 84 Summer st. Commercial 
1 MeLeog law and coll-ctions. Notary in office. Refers 
& Jone, to Manufacturers’ National Bank of Boston. 

HARDING & cyaee. 68 Cornhill. 

NTILE LAW CO., 56 Bedford street. B. K. 
¢ Goodale Moore. President. Kendall, Moore & Burbank, 
d Ma General Counsel. Refer to Mount Vernon 

National Bank. (See card.) 
ee MOULTON, LORING & LORING, 29 Pemberton Sq. 
le pe omen Trust Co. and the Globe 
C8D8 ang 
ication wan's S LEGAL & & HERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon- 
t. Reier shire st Read. Attorney at Law, Pres't. 
| Bank of WF. & W. $. Siocum 257 W st. Refer 
B. to Hide & er National . 
Chie, 
reial lay 
Bank and 
mercial --- 2 -GILBE 
& Welly 


ee eeeeeeeeesescecess 


eee eeeeneee 


ate ee ewe e ee eens eeneee 


Sri*RtLiveriie 


gs Bank ie Mérose (Middiesex)....... 

E. Grant 

®. Moore 

D. Eaton Newton ( 

Office aleo at 725 Washington st., Boston. (See 
Pittafleld* (Berkshire)..............--.... 
Norfolk)..........«s00+- William G. A. Pattie 

Stockett TERE Siien! (Resox)........---.--.--- R. 

altimers houth Ham — wecccsseesd Send to Holyoke 

con ane = BURT. Collections promptly at- 

- BEWEBSTER. Refers to First National Bank. 

Zz Sumsham (Middiesex).....LYNDE, HARDING & LYNDE 

also at 68 Cornhill, Bosten. 

Record 

it Co, of 

. Com 

od. 

Blag. ( Littletiel# 

lange Wareester* (Worcester) ............ RICE, KING & RICE 

Refers Refer to any bank or business house here. (See card.) 

+4 MICHIGAN 

and 651 Adrian® (Lenawee)...................- Theo. M. Joslin 

actions. Allegan* (Allegany) ............ Ww. Williams & Son 

NCOCK Alpena* (Alpena)... ....... Dafoe & Gustio 

‘to Bee. Ann Arbor* new).-.. secncustessbe 4; Ms Bennett 

CHELL Bey City* (Bay).................. "EDWARD eA ANN nEKE 

litigation and collections. 

Wilson issioner of Circuit Court. *Depeations a. 

. Lewis Refers to Bay City Bank and Second Nat. Bank. 

Turner Bellaire’ (Antrim).................... Leavitt & Guile 

Haines Benton Harbor (Berrien)...............--- A. Plummer 

HNSON Croswell a... i aianqocest Cipeawtn Wilford Maciem 

(Wi 

k Scott n. DOUGLAS & WHITING, 80 to 85 Moffat 

Sratton ie 

& Bell METCALF B. HATCH, Attorney and Manager o' 

Barnes The Credit & Collection Whitney os 

fsnider House Bldg. Refers to John L. Harper & Co., 
bankers, and Dime Savines Bank. (See card.) 

WM. L JANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Send de- 

Bixby tailed statement with each claim, to secure 

Choate rn pt we oF prompt remittance. Refers 

en. 

sh FRANK E. ROBSON, 08 I Hammond Blig. Refers to 
Detroit National Bank. (See cara). 

North SAYLES & SAYLES. 10 Butler Bidg. Commercial, 

Bank. i real estate law. 

& Day SNYDER & DUCHARME, 28 Buhl Block. Practice 
in all courts. Collectiors mptly — 
to. — é.. Fletcher Hardware Co. 

pner of $u P isdn, Bank. 

to Saf- LLIV. VAN . MAS 410-411 Hammond ma ie. Re 
fer to State Savings Bank. (See card 

sai PHILIP T. VAN ZILE, 419 Hammond Bldg. Personal 

attention given to e collection. 

fers facilities for making in the State. 
Refers to Detroit National Bank, and Bankers’ 

haps Bank, Chicago. - 
Evton OCH Soo se cc cv scccsocesee 

- Mint (Gencesc)....................! Wits 8. "MEADE 

to First National Bank. (See card 


Frankfort (Benzie)........... .......- E. R. Chandler 
Gladwin* (Glndwin)........ niko ad poneill J.T. Campbell 


(Kent) 
BOL an CEA TBOSS, Reems 79 20. 99 ond 
Se pry were Building. Referto Old National 


Grand Rapids. 
manic CHORRIS, one _ ona 18 Norris Building. 
insurance litigation. 





Sweet” Penuing & & IUDKINS Michigan Trust Co. 
Build ing. Reference :—Nation City Bank. 
TAGGART “y Mtg & DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. ldg. Genera! practice. Cor- 
ee, hn tenn | law and collections. Refer 
Boughton (i at aerate Ibert R. G 
* (Houghton)...............- A rt R. 
(lonta) éseee ; epacdecouceonens oa M. Davis 
Tapheming (ar elenbaabontns “FORREST c. 6 BADGLEY 
102 West Main street. 
oa peapeseéo Boudeman & Adams 
bene A H. CHASE. Special attention to commercial 
jp pg) ay Notary with seal. Refers 
of the four banks in the city. 
Maniateo” (3 ed weccces E. 2 oe 
Midland* mod? (Midland) we + Me HL ‘Stanford 
Mount Pleasent* (Isabella... H. Dodds 
Musk * (Muskegon)............ WacbONALD 
Niles ( rs Dees edib dake sed WwW diem J. — 
(Allegan) ...... 2. -cccceccenees C. Sto ton 
Pontiac (Oskland).....-..cccceccccees _Jos. E. Sawyer 
Port Huron (St Biair)......... s Sparing 
Romeo (Macomb)..............---- ssh ¢. “THOR! 
——y to Citizens’ National Bank 
Saginaw* ( ww) 
E. J. DEMOREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 
tices in all courts. Collections and commercial 


law a specialty. Thoroughly equip collec- 
tion done rtment. Refers ta’ Secon a National 
Bank Soviogs Kank of East Sagina 
JENNER te m0 MORSE, !-2 Heavenrich Block (EastSide). 
Refers to People’s Savings Bank. (See card.) 
wooD & ae 


5 and 6 Merrill Block, eens 

Court ——.. nie pct va _— civil 
Hetero al equip collection department. 
al) i oma banks, Circuit Judges, and 


Cc. L. Hal 
ep ee ”"Forace M. vr 

. ALLMAN 
to 


haat 


+ Ler S wd Bay City 


ath” (St. Louis) 
C. T. CRANDALL, First National Bank Bldg. Mer- 
cantile, and minmweg law. Refers 
to Senustar k of Duluth. (See card.) 

LARDNER & MIDDLECOFF, 211-212 Torrey Bldg. 
Att'ys for Secarity Bank of Duluth. (See card. ) 
RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mortgage 

collections a specialty. Refer te any ban 
Dulath. and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paal. 


Faribault* (Rice) .................---00--+- . A. Mott 
Fergus Falls (Otter Tail)...... J. P. Williams 
Glencee (M eececece .....F. R. Allen 
Hendereon* (Sibley)...........-..+++--- W.H 
Long Prairie* ( Dewnecccsee .J.D. Van Dyke 
Mankato* (ona a W. L. Comstock 
Minnea * (Hennepin), 

FIF LO & FIFIELD. él L mage tr Mer- 

cantile law 


LAWRENCE, TRUESDALE & CORRISTON tiamea W. 
Lawrence, iram C. ‘Truesdale, Frank T. Cor- 
— 236 to 242 Boston Block. 
for er sE National Bank. 

MERRICK & MERRICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 


Attorneys 


change. mmercial, corporation and meur- 
ance law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 
the Metropolitan Trust Co. 


THE UNITED CLAIM AGENCIES, Rooms 511 to 513 
Wright Block, 322 to 324 Hennepin ave. A.A. 
Anderson, Attorney, Manager. Collections in 
all parts of America and Europe receive p t 
attention. Practice in alt courts. Notary 
office. ao to Germania Bank. 

Montevideo* (Chi Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (C Edwin Adams 
Redwing* fe ig Hoyt & Johnson 
Rochester* (Olmsted) HENRY C. BUTLER 

Refers to First National Bank. 

Saint Cloud* (Stearms)........ ..-... Geo. H. Re “— 
Saint James” (W ae bedscneda Frederic E. 
St. Paul (Ramee 4. F. HiLSCHER 

412 New Y ork Life Build g. Refers to Merchants’ 

National Bank. (See card.) 








St. Peter* (Nicollet) ................-----. A. Stone 
Stillwater (Washington).......... Clapp & \icGartees 
Winona* (Winona) ...................-- M. 8. WEBBEk 
Attorney for Merchants Bank of this city. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
A berdeen* — padedieetesucseeseosss G. C. Paine 
Canton* (Madison) ..................+.----- F. B. Pratt 
Greenville* (Wealingion).- ..-s....-.-Alfred H. Stone 
Greenwood ‘ (Leflore) . . tidus .8. R. Coleman 
Holly Spring” (Marshall). dddedesiees -R. F. Fant 
Jackawn® (Hinds). .........-....-...-005 Jay ne & Ward 


eridian* Ranieatiie)-..--. SASteee & McINTOSH 








Clinton* (Henry) Sa James Parks & Son 
CE inancccocantadtahtes Gibson 
TEES IIIS, SPS W.H. FISHER 
Refers to First National 
(J edetsecoecased Juno. N. Southern 
efterson City* (Cole).......-..-...--------- J.C. Fisher 
Joplin (Jasper).....-.--+----++ee-eeeee= Spencer 
SAS ) 
GATTS & GRIGGS, Suite 3-4 Long Refer to 
et ekeure 
CHAS. F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and 
EDW. @ REYNOLDS, 417 American Bank Building. 
Inter-State Agency. 
pe RRR EE C. Sem 
Lexington* (Lafayette) ............--.- Shel 
Macon City” (Macon)...........--------- B. E. Guthrie 
Maysville (DeKalb).............- Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr. 
* (Scotland)................. Mndd & W: 
Mexico* (Andrain)...... ..-Faank R. Jesse 
(Randolph)...............- Forrest G. Ferris 
Neosho (Newton) ...........+-+.--------- Geo. Hubbert 
Nevada’ (Vernon). ...............--...- Geo. E. Gilbert 
Osceola* (St. Clair)............-.---- George H. Daniel 
hae ae a. aoccnccsceiianliall E. R. LENTZ 
Refers to any house in Poplar Bluft. 
Princeton* ( | RES ee J. 8. EVANS 
eee ee teres the negotiation 
prime mortgage loans for non-resident investors 
7 years’ experience. Refer to Bank 





MONTANA. 
Rillings* Pocecaccecccsccosccse G. A. Lane 
Bozeman* « Ganete Rid cutetabeonacé Sutton & Tbresher 
Butte (Silver Bow)... weciccaneen M. 
litigation a special feature. (See card.) 


T. E ‘ChUTCHER Bailey Block. 
F.N McINTIRE. Gold Block. Commercial 


White Selpner toringy” (leagher)..A. N. C. Bainum 


NEBRASKA. 
Auburn* (Nemaha) 


Beatrice* (Gage) ---...------- GRIGGS, RINAKER z sige 

Attorneys for First and Beatrice Nat 
* (Dundy)...........--.--------- West 
y* Piiwaceodinlid J. 

Colambus (Platte) ..-....-..---.-..--- Al & 

David City* (Butler)........-.......-.----- . W. DAY 
Refers to City National, Central Nebraska National 
and First National Banks. 

Fairbury* (Jefferson ..........-. HARTIGAN & BARNES 


efferson 
Refer to Goodrich Bros. Banking Co. 





) 
to 
* (Adams).........--...--.- M. A. HARTIGAN 
we “= nae ees . 
(Hayes) ..........----.--.-U. o 
Hebro PAUMNER sos ccesascsceres «sone C. L. Richards 
H ~ : treme Bae Rhea 


Refer to Columbia 
Attorney for First 


) 
COFFIN & STONE, 1104 O st. 
National Bank. 
oe — “& PETTIS. 
MoCook*(ihed wien) Subse i weeeicewee Hugh W. Cole 





Nebraska City* (Otoe) sSeecetnehen aati Cc. W 

Norfolk* ( Odin evivescdindsans GEO. A. LATIMER 
Refers to the Nortolk National Bank. 

North Platte* (Lincoln)................d. 8. Hoagland 

Oakdale* (Antelope) .............-------- M. B. Putney 
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G. i. BURCHARD, Soom be New York Life 
ay nae oe litigation. Refers 


CHAS. S. LOBING! ngs Bask. to Omaha Nat. Bank. 
WALTERS COLLECTION Co. als First Nation. 


President. 
Mi. UTLEY 


) 
Pawnee Cliy* (ba coeaees ‘ Seon & Beery 
— 
ising Oy ( (Butler DA 


to Rising City Bank and Commercial Bank. 
Rushville* (Sheridan: W. Wood 


Schuyler’ Ketan). 
Seward* rsworthy, Jr 
¥ a 





NEVADA. 
Austin* (Lander) Henry W: es 
Carson st madd padegneeseneceuenabnanive Coffin 
Reno* (W: 


Baker “ Hines 
Virginia* ‘Store acgenesdecgeasouccenes I. W. Whitchee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


errimack, 
Commercial law my collections. Refers to Frank- 
lin National Ban) 
Send to worth 
“BARNARD 8 E & BARNARD 
alty. 


----Twitchell & Libby 
...Send to Somerswort! 


ytd . Batchelder & Faulkner 
Laconia nap 


Laneaster* (Coos) 
Manchester 


SSELL 


‘Somersworth 

Savings Banks of this city. 
RPT EE Cree C. E. Wright 
William C. Fex 


NEW JERSEY. 


Arlington (Hudson) .Send to R.B. a. JerseyCi 
——— Park (Monmouth) . Send to Fresbold 
Atlan City* (Atlantic) Chas. A. mote 
ane eee a Oe City 
e 


n & 
er. Hildreth 
RICHARD F. HENRY 


FREDERICK t PA KER 
ty  examcabeenen! Caer) 
Hackensack* (Bergen).................. . W 
Hackettstown (W: 


(Warren) H.W. 
Harrison (Hndson) Send to R.B. Seymonr, J City 
ae Hudson) Alex. C. Young 

erse’ 
HN i. it. PALMER, Fuller Bldg. Commercial li 


. SETMOUR. Com rn 
sade? > UR. this State. and organization 
6. 


Refers to First 

Necopel 
Long Branch (Monmonth) John W. Slocum 
Matawan (Monmouth Send to Freehold 


Willard W. Catler 
Walter A. Barrows 


) 
DANIEL F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


@ specialty. 
GILBERT T ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 Prudential Bldg. 
ay te Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 


ew York. 
10HN ‘WHITEHEAD, 622-623 Prudential Building. 
U.S. and e Court oner. 


‘ew Branswick* (Middlesex) 
VAN CLEEF, ones & WoopBRIDGE, 41 Stree ot 
Essex -JOSEPH K. FIELD 
, vt ao 


id (Union) REED 4 CODDINGTON 
Babcock Bldg. Refers to First National Bank. 
Princeton (Mercer). ...........-..2--.0++- F. A. Dennis 


PP. ope 
James L. Griggs 


(C. F. Sanderson.) 
law and collections. Refers to the 
ton Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 

Nevin —_ , East State st. Collections and 

mer 
WM. S. MILLS, 14d. State st. Saaties ecerlrnde omy 
Commissioner 


"EPHRAIM CUTTER 


ton’ (Mercer) 
“THE” BLECKMAR COMPANY. 
———— 


NEW MEXICo. 

p | Aarerane Bernalillo) 

R. W. MBRY Refers to First National Bank. 

THOS. N. hee SON. Refers to the Rank of Com- 
menines this place. 

Las Vi F Oge Mises 

ang a el National Banks. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany* any) Mills & Bridge 
Amsterdam(M gape: Westbrook, Burke & Hoover 
Underwood, Storke & Seward 

Wm. E. Webster 


iton* (Broome) 
pay ~- AS, Ss. ARMS. General Practice. Courts. 


BABCOCK, SPERRY & VAN Ouave. Sg oy Bank 
eae . Refer to Merchants’ Ban 
roc 


GEORGE F, F. SELLIOTT, Garfield Building. 
MOREHOUSE & FISH, 16 Court st. Commercial and 


on law. 
Buffalo* ( 
CHARLES: R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 52 White 
Bl Collections and eration law. De 
ons taken. Refer to 
cll pig « CLARK. a ae Senate at. ey 


GENERAL "COLLECTION “AGENCY OF BUFFALO, 
Erie County Bank Bldg. Geo. 8. Hull, Att’ 
Haar yp lead and Pan nage Refers to bidelity 

. and Queen City Bank. 

MERCANTILE” CREDIT co, A. N. MacNabb, Mgr. 

White -, 298 Main st. Collections, etc. 


ry M. Fi 
jawes't 8. OLNEY 
ers to Catskill National Bank. 


~~ © Rochester 


Corning* ( Wiltiams 
Cortland* ).. “ioun é “WINSLOW 

Refers to First Nat.B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 
Stearns & Warner 


Homer (Cortiand).... 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe 
Horneilsville (Steuben) 
Hudson* (Columbia) . F. B. Chase 
wuRRAY E. POOLE 

Ex SpecialCounty Judge. ‘Refers to FirstNat. Bank. 
Jamestown (Chautauqua)....Bootey, Fowler & W 
Johnstow u* (Fulton) 

Refers to Bradstreet's and the a Bank. 
Kingston* po el sheds msabnenoad hide J. G. Westbrook 

Lookport* ( ) L. F. & G. W. Bowen 
Malone ( Peankt 


JOHN P. KELLAS. Refers to People’s Nat'l] Bank. 

FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. References: l'eople’s 
National Benk and Farmers’ National Bank. 

Marathon — Send to Cortland 


Middletown ) 
Mount Youse (i ( rander & Crawford 
Jonathan Deyo 


oe 
ow lethelle (¥ MORRIS F. KANE 


ws Bank of ye elle. 
YORK* (New ¥ 
BOOTH & DEANE, vn Broadway. General law 
A, Collection department. Cornelius S. 
4 Notary. Refer to N. ¥. Herald, Wal- 
& Sons, Merchants’ Refrigerating, Co., &c. 
we. As! .. p52 Bee and 3059 Third 


Practices in all courts. 
CARTER, amy & DWIGHT, Suite 150-160, 96 
Broadway, and 6 Wall st. ‘(Bee card.) 
GILBERT ELLiort LAW CO., “208 Broadway. (See 


_— HEIDERMAN, 3070 Third avenue. Refers 


rmania 
INTERNATIONAL —_ BUREAU CO., 258 Broad- 
Haythe Counsel. (See card.) 
moneWousE Ny FISH, 206 Broadway. © 
and corporation 


Ely & Dudle 
Loms Hasbrouc: 
..--Melville Keyes 
--P. W. Callinan 

8. 8. Wallis 


el 

BENJ. M. FOWLER, 56 Market st. (See card.) 

MARTIN HEERMANCE. Ex-District ct. Attorney 4 
Refers to any bank 


Heermance 
‘CASSIUS Cc. haw 4 
banking law. At 


Sandy Hil (W 
Sandy Hill ( naaaeieee 


a Springs ( (Sara' Pierson 
ies (Ulster EapERT WHITTAKER 
in Saugerties Bank and trustee in Sauger 


Pda cacse -«+..dacob W. Clute 
Send to Rochester 


ties Sa 








£ 
N, 418-420 Kirk block, Rage 
» Ly ig Bastebh» 
~~ Kirk Block. Cally, 
LLS, 8 Larned Bldg. Ref 
(See card.) or to Beak 


BENEDICT & 


Bank of 
MESSENGER & FARM 
Commercial and 
FRANK C. SARGENT, 
tions a 
WILSON & 
of 


AYLESWORTH & SHUMWay 
Am Bank of Oncida. 


Yonkers (Westchester)... 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* (Randolph) 


GEO. S. BRADSHAW. Refers to Commercial } 
een Bank. H 


Point. 
C. HAMMER. Notary Public. 
Boal Bank of an Point, N. -. 


Asbeville* ( Buncombe 
‘aWO. Ww. winspate 


Refer to Ne 


Carthage* (Moore) .. ¢ ‘lectin 

Charlotte* (Mecklenb arg). . & DUS 
Practice in all courts. Refer to Commencal Me 
tional and — National Banks. 

Durham* (Durham 

Fayetteville* (Cumberland). INO. W. HiiWSDAL LE. 


lections. 


NO. W. HINSDALE. 
Gidney & Webd 
: & . ae 


Wihetegtons (New Hanover)..........P. rs ‘wanmne 
Refers to any bank in Wilmington. 

Winston* (Forsythe WATSON & BUXTON 
Prompt attention given to all business. Attorney 
for First Nat. Bank. Refer to all Winston banks 


serie DAKOTA. 
y 

Dickinson (Stark) LB 

Ceotens | 4 Eee Refers to First Nat Bank. 
Ellendale (Di A. T. Cole. 
Fargo* heey FRED B MORRILL 
ay First National Bank eg — to First 

and Red River Me! National Ban 
Grand ye Forks) ie ie Feetham 

) 


organ) 
Northwood (Grand Forks) 
Refers to State Bank of N 


Akron* (Summit) 
E. C. HOUSEL, 109 South Howard st., Rooms 1&2 
=a ayy ven to collections and com 


pi Ly Bank. 
ors . ons. " wapecalstten to commercial 
matters. 


baw 3 to Second Na National Bank and 
Schumacher, president American 
Chicago, Ill. 
WELSH & SAWYER. Refer to Akron Savings Bank 
and Second National Bank. 


INCINNA Tr (Hantiton 
COBB & HOWARD. iy Sa is fies 


alae National Ban 
COMMERCIAL LA Taw *ASSOCIATION. 2 Smith 


Jno. J. Cushing, pen k J. B. Kelley, Co 

me: insurance law and 

collections. Seeleonsse: Apby bank, or premi- 
nent wholesale house in the city. 

BENJAMIN H. COX, 54 West Fourth at. Corpore 

tion and commercial litigation. Refer to Mereb- 

JOSEPH COX, Ie Reon 22, Ch ns f Commerce 

r. amber 0 
a ing. natefers to Fourth and Merchasts 


Davio J 08. AS. DAVIS, 99 West Foot « 0 Manager 
lecting Co. (See card 

JOHNSON 8 | & LEVY. Chamber of teed Building. 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Membersof 

a ELLER Gearing Hosee t 
5 est 8! 

& Samuel W. Courtr'ght 
E. W. GODDARD’ ® 94 Superior st. Refers (by per 

First National Bank. 


mission) to 
JAS. 1 WILLIAMS. 204 4 oo Commercial 
ww and collections. itions. 


Ktamere 
fra ey 


Corns ® 
Central and Union Nationa) Banks and Saving 


JOHN ow WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers # 
Cleveland National Bank. 


a i ig sg ee ie ee ee 









pelle, 
mbers of 


vartright 
(by per 


mmereial 
tefers te 
| Savings 


Refers to 





— 


omit 





es A 
HENRY S$. BUNKER, 318 Madison street. Refers to 
Bradstreets' 


MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 48, 48 & 47 BROAD STREET, CHARLESTON, 8.0. 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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Wesley Mock. oes 
Ban a ARTER & ULREY, 166% South High 

TRON PED ‘iorences—M oe or 
Bank and Brooks, Butler & Co., bankers. 


and com- 


THOMAS DUNLAP, $508 Nationa Union Building, 
Refers to Second National Bank. 


4 . Be 
Zanesville’ (Musk qum)...........Howard E. Buker 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Astoria* (Clatsop A. 
Bagone* (Lane)...........-..000-.se0-s- Geo. B. Da 
. we aA & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com- 


Geo. H. H. MILL, 6264427 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
JOHN T. WHALLEY, “panera ta agmer 


See card.) 
hoa AFION) ..--0-0002 00 002+ne0e02 ‘ohn A. Carson 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


eny) So weecebeccececéa H. L. Christy 


MORRIS L. AN. ee tw Lehigh Valley 


freee & 
JAS. U'SCHAADT, Dist.A: for 
Yo tn ine Attorney mney fur Labigh county. 


1.8, reaminaOm Commercial Law and Colleo- 
Cettastively, Selctiee Solicitor for First National 


pa k of Altoona. 
HORACE G. STOVER Roome ¢ & 1, Nicheleon Bldg. 
ters to First National Bank. 


N 
Oil Ci 
P 


SELP 
A} BL}. BAMBERGER: 6 de Chestnnt st General 
nctice, commercial la and collections. Refer 
stional Bank and John Wana 


B. Claftin Co., N.Y. 
CARR & itamenie neu Collections 


cashier National Bank { Republic. 
a o 
JAS. C. ee are Se Refers to Provident 


WAGNER & 5 COOPER, 251 South Fourth st. Refer to 
The Mercantile Agency, at 


TT OSEPH phan fie Dienend st. Refers to Anchor 


JOHN To 170 Fourth ave. 
ky ~~ ogee la 


Corporation 

w. Refers to Columbia Na- 

SAMUEL J. “ata, 150 Fourth ave. Commercial, 
Fd ww and collections. 

MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS’ opens. 91 
Fifth ave. J.G. ow Pres't; I. K. Bechtel, 
Sec’y & Treas.; C. P. Ashoom, M Collec- 
tions and reporting. "Refer to umbia Na- 


tional] 
J. K. WALLACE. Refers to Farmers’ Deposit Na- 


PATTERSON & WILCOX. Refer to Traders’ Nataonal 
PO, RACK, 00 W a oe me 
° RAN Ooming ave. ( card. 
SO, bine Tie . k Bid 


g. Refers to Dime 
2 Discount Bank and Scranton Savings 


Bank & Trast Oo. 
Cc. $. ;, Ceaece New Republican Bldg. Refers 
a © & Discount Bank and Third 


ational Bank. 
Sunbury" (Northumberland) «««-..- MARRY S. KNIGHT 
oa Payne & McCormick, bankers, 
Uniontown* Prayetie) eoee L. 
hl CWE cescccccccccceccce Hinckley & Rice 
eahingtear (Washington),........... —- & Linn 
Sorthuntber RSS: 
Wellsboro ( Rite eghkes decane ~ eee cK a you 
Refer to W N 
West Chester* ( TAMES C. SELLERS 
Refers to Nat. Bank of Chester Co wrt 
Barre* (Luserne)............ .. JOSEPH MOORE 
Williameport” (Le ‘4 3 HICKS & SPENCER 
(Lycoming)... ...... 
Refer to M te’ National Ban 


Obert B. Crafts 
Chas. F. Balleu 


(Charleston) 
COMMERCIAL ‘Caw ASSOCIATION, 24 Broad st. 
assaw Legare, Counsel. Com- 


mere Forse ne hag insurance law and collec 





ces: Any bank, or prominent 





( Diccabdvccsocnts John Nicolson 
Yankton (Yankton).................... & 
TENNESSEE. 
Bristol* Dicstidtnadadpindictichaled = eo) 
Charlotte" (Dicken : are R banal Ww. 
(Hamilton) 
T. P. LEE & BRO., 7 and 11 McConnell Block. 
W. S$. SMALL, 49 Keystone Block. 
_ (Mont Dinccdendcags she 
Sacheou" (Madison) 2----.---- WAL 
General - but special 
mercial Tefen ts Pint ie om 


CORNICK NICK & HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Special 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. (See card top margin of 
Kunin vai an D DEVENTER. TER. Notary Public. Refer 


_ A 33 Madison street. jicmey Se 
ion and Planters’ Bank —— ae 


. Assurance Society of New 

to Mechanics’ National Bank, 

= York; First National Bank, 

Commercial business and collections 4 

Notary and Commissioner in office. 

Te een 310 Second st. A’ for 
National Bank. Special attention to col- 


Mi New York 
we, Refers to Southern Trust Co. and 
Morristown* (Hamblen) ...............-. Nat. B. Jones 
Nashville"(Davidson).......... LEMUEL R. CAMPBELL 
Bidg. Refers to American National Bank and 
Bank & Trust Co. of city. 
Pulaski’ om PE RENE EARS ae ew T. Allen 
averly* er ail BT. Shannen 
wo Ss coeneescescors & 
9 Re Sa ek: 8) 
Austin* (Travis) .................-.- S. WALKER, Jr 
to City National Bank of A and 
ser, — & Dry House, New 


JOHN P. WORK C. 
gee diegiceuendieedass T. S. HENDERSON 
to County Bank of 5 

Cleburne* (Johnvon).................. ey 

Coleman* (Coleman). ............... Randolph & W 
Corsicana* — habaecdciendesuiaiie’ G. W. Hardy 
a LAW eg or ee 
k Build Field, Brown & Camp, Coun- 
An oy insurance law 
and collections. 3 bank, or 


t wholesale house in the ‘ 
M ANT COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 281 Main st. 
W. B. Merchant, counsel. secure and 





wholesale house in the city. 


our Es N Bank. 5 

Nefere to Notional Bank of Gommmeree. a 
| a eee A 

Elmo (Kanfman)................- Send to Terrell, Tex. 
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El Paso* (E) Paso).............. er eee & Boalt 
teers “(Keanfman)............... Send 
} Worth | Bal Ces THEODORE wack 
Box 593. to First Nat. Bank of Albany, Tex. 
Gainesville* (Cooke) .................-. Davia & 
Galveston* (Galveston) ........... M. L, MALEVINSKY 
oun Ride pt collections; prompt returns. 
* ( OT tienen cain eaminetedl J. E. WALKER 
Reters to and City National 
Greenville* (Hunt)..................--...-- D. 
o* * Sy Sele Galen phe ERTS. — & Morrow 
Paris* (Lamar)................ "paTwicn a at CAMPBELL 
a rT to 7 t lisa Bank. 5 . > 
Angelo* (Tom — Weeweoane oseph Spencer, Jr. 
ee KELLER, K K B a See 
. wo uilding. (See card.) 
ROUTLEDGE. | Commercial and land law a 
Refers to San Antomo Nat'l Bank. 
Sherman one Seances nccnccncconed WOLFE & HARE 
Commer ial law. Collections a mr, Attor- 
ney\s oad the City Bank of Sherman. 
Terrell ( VAR iE e" Aa WILSON 
Refers to First National Bank 
: Dn codin< sedis ovninn Dan T. Leary 
tyler Giaadth)...............2000 W. S. Herndon & Sons 
aco* (McLennan 


PRENDERGAST & EVANS, Provident Bldg. Prac- 


tices in all courts. Attorneys for Waco State 
Bank. Refer to all banks. 
ae! ROGERS. Practice (Civil Law only), 


courts. Refers to all banks of Waco. 

4. a SCARBOROUGH, Provid+nt Bldg. Commer- 

»_ corporation ‘and: land litigation in State 

and Federal Courts a specialty. Refers to any 
bank in the city. 


* (Cashe 
* (Weber) 

First ee Bank Building. 
pres as oo edi Cid acehs 6édekctcone yes 


for suaeey & Martin, bankers. 
Sait Lake" tare fr 
BOOTH, LEE & GRAY, rte pe 
Block. Commercial litigation 
CHERRY & CHERRY, Walker Bros. Bank Re 
= to Hon. 8. A Merritt Chief Justices Utah 
at.,and Walker Bros. Banks. 


a iene Room 100 Com- 
sfer to any job&ing house or 


LooFBOUROW \HN, Suite 70, 71, 72, 73, Com- 
and minin 


ration law; 
iat it litigation and collections. Attor- 


neys for Bank of Salt Lake. References in all 
nye a a Pa ARMSTRONG, 1 02 103 Commercial Block. 
a commercial law; Ni 


office. gate National Bank of. Re 
FRANK PIERCE, Recess 306-307 Mi McCornick Bidg. 


3K. KING 


at.. Commercial 
JONES & & ao 
a 


ttorney for McCornick & Co., bankers. 
RICHARD B. SHEPARD 37 to 40 Commercial 
(She Mercantile -) See card. 


JNO. LU TAYLOR. Makes profitable investments 
for those having money toloan. Practices in 
all courts of record State and Federal. 


VERMONT. 
Barre Fall Win a aes eal ward W. Bisbee 
TERE L. M. Read 
PAE SNe & Stoddard 
eee Gammel : Dillingham, Tiuses aaa 
use & How! 
Northfield (Washington).............. Cc. D. 

Rutland *(Rutland)................. GEO: 4 poy 
Albans* eere rere ESAS 77 a E. A. ASHLA 
St. Johnsbury* ( > A esata H. A. Farnham 

Woodstock* (Windsor)............ French 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria* (Ale: Dennesccssgouas Samuel G. Bent 
(Albemarle)............. Frank Gilmer 
Clifton ¥F. (Allegheny) ..........-.. Duncan & Kin 
Danville ( avant eiaiiatiacene WITHERS & WITH 
Refer Bank, pert i National 
Bank and Bank o 
Fredericksburg \vania) .. 
Harrisonburg’ Beatson JOHN E TROLLER 
vations Se & Letcher 
L (Campbell ).- jo asia 2.6. H, Kean 
edetocdens m. I. Clopton 
= TNete co ieee em aiceieaell R. G. Bickford 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 98 Main street. 
Fentness & Agelasto. Counsel. Commercial, 


insurance law and collections. 

References : Any bank, or prominent whole- 
sale house in the ci 

LEO J ae areg 100 Ma'n st. Collections throughout 

Virginia and North Carolina. , Refers to Nor- 


Petersburg (Dinwiddle)............ Davis & McIlvaine 
Portsmouth PDL ipccdadstenoeders J. F. Crocker 
4 ) 

JAMES LYONS, 1111 East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) 
Refers to National Bank of 

MONTAGUE & ape 1002 E. st. Mercan- 

tile collections and wha ——— 

en. Refer to an . 

$. 5.5 P. op PATIESON. Refers to the State of 

Seunebe $n s cocpecezegoorsenes Penn & Cocke 











epson 
a. 3. os SON mone hed y 14 Granite Bldg 


probate law a cpecialiy. eter 
rag a Nat. and Commercial Sav. Banks. 
we. A. — , 19-20 First National Bank Bldg. 

—y x renee, Bernice Bldg. Refer 

NANSEN & MENKUS. 3 812-315 putin Bite. Commer- 

Oy oes w. Referto bank here. 

Munna & CHRISTIAN, Merchants’ Bld ry BR Refer to 

"k of Tacoma and Scandinavian- a a 

SHARPSTEIN & Sotieen arate iy. (Se ar 


Walla Walla* ( Walla W, on Seesesce 


WEST a 
Charieston* (Kanawha). .COUCH a § ll PRICE 
Attorneys for Kanawha National Bank 
Charlestown’ (Jefferson) 







Gratton Don ddeccee adndnake iRA = fobinsok 
Bf oe ty Cau sive VINSON & a THOMPSON 
‘untington* ( Dionsie nin dein 
A for First National Bank. 
Jackson C. H.* (Jackson)..............- Warren Miller 
(Berkeley).......... Faulkner & Walxer 
Parkers! 
HUTCH iN, HUTCHINSON & CAMDEN. Chief 
in?W est Virginia for Baltimore & Ohio 
Co. = card.) 
Point Pleasant* (Mason) ...............J. 8. SPENCER 
Refers to Merchants” National 
Samah (Jac! D naabeipedanes N.C. PRICKITT 
Bank of Ravenswood 


to . 

Wheeling eka Se esascccccccsenccess H. C. Hervey 
S. G. SMITH, 1421 «hyn wy at. “warner litiga- 
renbinind’. widaekten. Collections a special. 

Refers to Peovle’s Bank. 


WISCONSIN. 


A 





(Milwaukee) 
iAMES ES DOUGLAS, mee et 514 Pabst Bldg. Refers to 
A. 3. CEIMERMANN Metropolitan Block. 
Second W. ard Sav. Bank and Pabst Brew’ Co. 
ERNEST S. MOE, Sa & 105 New Insurance Bldg. 
Mercantile 


RUBLE A. COLE, ie collections and Gen- 
eral practice. First National Bank. 
Oshkosh* (Winnebags) stpmmitaamaiintnl BOUCK & HILTON 
As National, German-American Bank 
Side Exchange Banks. 
Portage (00 (Columbia) .............----+.-+-- E. 8. Baker 
Point* (Portage) poosecs Cate, Jones & Sanborn 


Superior* (Dougias).........-....-.- 
W paca* ( ). Irving P 
au Bi eee 

Wausau" ).Silverthorn, Hurley, Ryan&Jones 
West Seer 

J. B. ARNO to Bank of Commerce and 

x; 
REED 4 REED, Wisconsin Building. Collections 
a specialty. 

DN ne dd creer: 
sbbeohdaegabastappi W. S. COLLINS 


oer rr Teer er errr ee 


CANADA. 
Fredericton a (York) ene, Wesley Vanwart 
St John? Me, SEN iw: Maes 


St. Johns (St. 


OVA SCOTIA, 


eg na aia re ce 


Comnerci 
Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)....... T. V. B. Bingay & Say 


TTT eee eee) eee 





Imperial Bank 
Windsor* (Essex) beceéen te Meme 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
Charlottetown* (Queens).......... FRED W. L. MOORE 
attention 


Summerside* (Prince) 


* 


on’ 
ATWATER & MACKIE, 151 St. James st. Refer 
of Nova 
BURROUGHS & BURROUGHS, Rooms 612, 613 a/ 
614 New York Life 
McGIBBON & DAVIDSON (Robt. D. McGibbon, 
Peers Davidson), New York 


), ark Life Bldg. 
tors for Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, Pullmm 


eee ee een eeeeeeeees 


MANITORA. 
Brandon* (Brandon)........... 
La Prairie* (PortageLaPrairie)...S. R. Wright 
Wi GeMite) wc cseccoscdbbuiicsivcecccomnn 
Gbestoudetes Tupper, Phippen & Tupper 
NORTH waee TERRITORIES, 
Bdmoston (Alberta)... Lie 
Regina ( bola). ......... ecose 
ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex)....NAPOLEON ARGLES & C0. 
81 Gracechurch st., E.C. Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court. Paris office—16 Place Vendéme. 








BUSINESS ESTA HED 1836, 
The P+ 4 and most FATL circulated Bank 


Reperter in America. 


AMERICAN 
BANK - REPORTER 


AND ATTORNEY LIST. 
For the Use of Banks, Bankers, Attorneys 
Merchants and Manufacturers. 

The increased circulation of Tax AwentcaN Bark BF 
PORTER warrants us in saying, that {t is the most desirable 
medium by whicn attorneys can have their names preesst 
ed to the favorable consideration of the banking and com- 
mercial world, as only such names will be inserted as are 
fully endorsed as reliable by banks and othe 
responsible parties, making such insertion a guarantee of 
professional worth and integrity. Aside from its usefek 
ness as a book of reference it will be found valuable to the 
names that appear as a means of obtaining busines 
from its patrons, who include not only bankers and leading 
attorneys, but merchants, manufacturers and 

We will insert the names of Reliable Av 
torneys or firms in display type, both edition 
one in February and one in August, with line 
tor any specialty desired, including the t¥* 
copies of the work, at $5 per annum. 


Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 





48 Church St. (P.O. Box 411.) NEW Y 
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—— ATTORNEYS, 


— ALABAMA, | 


BUSH & BROWN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
coher Oa 
gpeial attention to to Commercial, Corporation and 


ce Law. 
Practice im al) th 2 Cours of Ala. and the 
=on ; fi oy, arr 
Dasarpssed fulton lor m king 
t the State 











——————— 


=— 
CALIFORNIA, 


A D. D’ANCONA, 


Attorney at Law, 
405 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ATTENTION iN TO CO CTIONS 
PRON D COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


Craig @ Co.. San Francisco ; 
PEERS 7 dncona. Chscage ; & Cw 
dana. 











—— 


ED WARD A. HOLMAN, 
Attorney & 


12Mentgomery St., 


Counselor at Law, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Branch Office at Oakland, Cal, 





ALBERT 8. LONGLEY, Attorney at Law, 


Law Building, Les Angeles, Cal. 


and Corporation Law; Estates of non residents 
: Investments and ceneral law business. 


irst National sank of Los Angeles and 
yaeenl Bank of California; Second and Fourth National 
Banka, Cincinnati, Obio. 








COLORADO, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
JAMES E. McINTYRE, 


Attorney at Law, 
Capen, Mercantile and Realty Law. Unequalled . 
ities for Collections and Depositions. 
Refers to First National and E! Paso County Banks. 











FLORIDA. 


ANDREW J. ROSE, 
Attorney at Law, 


PENSACOLA, ~« - FLORIDA. 
CORPORATION, COMMERCIAL, ADMIRALTY LAW. 


Reterences :—First National Bank Bank. 
m Hon. Chas. Swayne, U. 8. District Judge. 
° The Bradstreet Co. 











ILLINOIS, 


MARK C. FARR, 
Attorney aud Counselor, 
Suite 610, 36 Lawalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Special attention given to settlements and adjustments 
without court litigation. 
E> References given when required. 


ee 


D. W. SHOUDY, 


Attorney at Law, 

Fotary in Oftice. ROCK FORD, ILL. 

COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Refers to People’s Bank. 


a 

















INDIANA, 


a 


INDIANA, 


MEASSA( HUSETTS, 





HEROD & HEROD, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


14, 15, 16 and 17 Fletcher Bank Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





10WA. 
Commercial Law. Collections. 
W. L. CRISSMAN, 
Lawyer, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA. 


Depositions by Notary in Offce. 


Cedar Rapids Nat National Bank ; Security 
Savings Bank, Bohemian-American Savings Bank, any 
other bank or any wholesale merchant Anywhere on 
application. 


KENTUCKY, 


WILLIAM W. WATTS, 
enna — LAW, 


Finest Nationa. Bank B 7! 7 and Main Sts., 
LOUISVIL pine . 


Corporates, M 





D GENERAL PRecrTicg. 
A thorough! NOt Anas IN OFFICE t, under the 
0! w 
managenient of Mr. J. Kicuarp Wartrs, handling 
eas at any point in Kentacky. 
References :~ — Lausaviile Banking Co.; German Ineur- 
0 








n Lyon. 
@ Collection Opi of the , Coaad & 





JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 


Corporation, Insurance and ( ommercial Law andCollections 
a specialty. 


126 Carondelet Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
References: Union Nat. Bank, ey 4x Nat. Bask and 
R. G. Dun & Co., New Orleans, La. ; 
Boot & Shoe Reporting Co. 
ott Law Co., Fred. V ictor @ Achelis, Freedman Bros. 
and Bacun & Co., New York City ; Shriver, Sartictt & < o. 
L.J. Bam r, Philadelp hia, Pa; W.H.H. 
and dhriver, Bartlett & Co., Baltimore, "Md.; Ne 
tional Collection Co., = ip Church @ Co. and Mack, Stad- 
ler & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio ; Fifield & F ifteid, Minneapolls, 
Minn.: Moran, Kraus ‘ @ Mayer, Cratty Bros. and Jarvis 
Cleveland, . Chicago, 11 ill 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


RICHARD C. BA YLDONE, 
Attorney for 
COLLECTIONS aa SETTLEMENTS 


31 MILK STRERBT, 
(Room 4.) BOSTON, MASS. 
mere ee 
acy, Esq., Supt. BRADSTREET’S, Boston. 
Bank heference : 
Manutacturers’ Rational Se Bank, Boston. 


SPRA GUE & W. WASHB URN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
105 Summer 8St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Counsel of the 
INTERSTATE LAW CO. 


(Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws.) 
Mercantile ¢ Collections and Litigation in State and 
Federal Courts. 
Bank references on application. 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 


Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & ) COMMERCLAL LAW. 
Boston Representati: th 
Associated Law and Collection Offices. 


BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 








W. W. Rice. cay WN. Cuas. M. Rick 


RICE, KING & RICE, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Nos. 6,7 and 8 Post Office Block, Worcester, Mass. 
PRACTICE IN ALL stats. AND FEDERAL chat 


or 











mIOHIGAN. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

FRANK E. ROBSON, 

@8 Hammuonpd Bibs. Counselor at Law, 

Corporate and Mercantile Litigation, Settlement of Ks- 
: PO yy Soong 2 rl BO Burnham, 

Sil hea, eae pr See tah es 











Send your Michigan Collections to 
THE CREDIT & COLLECTION CO. 

Suite 88, Whitney Opera House Buliding, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
METCALF B. HATCH, General Attorney. 


References :—Dime Savings Bavk and Jobn L. Harper & 
Co., Bankers, Detroit. 


J. EMMeEr SULLIVAN. WILLiaM L. Mason. 
SULLIVAN & MASON, 

Attorneys at Law, 
410 and 411 Bammond Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
Reference :—State Savings Bank. 


WILLIS S. MEADE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 








FLINT, - - - - MICHIGAN, 
ier attention to all 
aot Legal Business including Mercan. 


inetevumes :—First Nations! Bank. 





*| JENNER £. MORSE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1 and 2 Heavenrich Block, 
SAGINAW, East Side, MICHIGAN. 
office. 








MINNESOTA. 


FIFIELD & FIFIELD, 





611 LumBEgR Excnane ingwnare x 
5-6-7 Nat. Ouauan-AuEn Dawn Bupe, ST. Ly 
Walter V. Field; J.C. . W. 
vie Fusete. Notary Fubtie: Gc. W 
e Notary Publics S.A. Bredings 
MERCANTILE LAW anpCOLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY 
Depositions taken accuratel yee Gepeah. 
Rast yp =: to point 
Md by letter oF wire, will go _ ug 
National Bank, Minneapolis, National 
K, St, Pal aud the leading Jo Jobbing 


Refer to Flour 
German- 
Houses of Minneapoiis and 


C,. 7. CRANDALL, 
Attorney, 


400-401 First National Bank Bldg, ULUTH, MINN. 
Mercantile, Corporation and Mining Law. 
Remittances for collections made promptly. 

pein te tenets Bank of Duluth; Clyde Iron Works, 








[4 RDNER & MIDDLECOFF, 
Attorneys for Security Bank of Duluth. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


211-212 Torrey Bidg, DULUTH, MINN. 





ANTOINE ITE D. LEACH, 
Attorney at Law, 


Cor. Washington and Court Streets, 
nth ne INDIANA. 


St ear 


W. F. & W. S. SLOCUM, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
257 Washington St., Herald Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Wriiax F. Siocum. WInxrrEnp 8. 8 
Notary Public. 
CORPORATION AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


COLLECTIONS AND DEPOSITIONS. 


Minnesota Items for Collection sent to 
J. F. HILSCHER, 


412-418 New York Life Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Comperet ete collections. Real Estate law and 

interest cared 











Refer to Hide & Leather Nationa! Bank. 


of non-residents for. 
| Attomey for Mortgage Bank of 
Refers to St. Paul, Minn. 





RNEYS AT LAW, 


_ 





776 : 


MISSISSIPPI, | ka 


rea 7 oe LAW ER. ) 


OHIO, 





CHAS. & A. Y. - a 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Ce. MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Bank of of which Chas. Scott is 


Fone Bank, oi new rekon a et 
MISSOURI. 


GERRIT H. TEN BROER 
Attorney and Counselor. 
COMMBRCLAL LAW and MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS 


enti cigais References unsolicited ths reams 
Ee Stns t-Cains. Doweing &Co.; Free 


304 Nerth Sth Street, 
(Turner Building.) Rooms 61, 62, 68, 64, 6&7 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MONTANA. 


LARGENT & HUNTOON, 


Attorneys ai Law, 
Great Falls, MONTANA. 
Refer to 
Security Bank of Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA. 


‘R. M. UTTLEY, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
O'NEILL, NEBRASKA. 
Commercial and Corporation Law a Specialty. 
Depositions taken as Notary or under Commission. 
General and Legal Business promptly attended to. 
Seventeen years’ active practice in the courts. 














= 




















NEW JERSEY. 


FREDERICK PARKER, 


Counselor at Law, 
Sayeuns Gages Comair es Special 
FREEHOLD, NEW JEGSEY. 


Collections Special attention to 
ad wendeam 


_ Refers to The Central National Bank of Freehold, N.J. 
NEW YORE 
CARTER, AHUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Wattzs 8. CaRTEr. Suite 150-160, 
Cuanizs E. Hucues. 96 Breadway 
Epwaxp F. Dwiesr. 
Axruve C. Rounps. 6 Wall Street, 
ManemaLt B. CLaRKE. ___—NEW YORK CITY. 


Refer to Chemical Nations! Bank. 


BENJ. M. FOWLER, 
Attorney & Counselor at Law, 

















56 Market St., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 


Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON & WELLS, 


8 Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
General Practice in all Courts. Collections a specialty. 


Refer Third National Bank ° Commercial Bank ; 
Griitoay Brewing Co; De Carthy @ Bons. 











OHIO. 


FPRANEK P. KIBLER, 
Attorney and Counselor at ‘Lew, 
Rooms 12 and 13 Dannemiller Block; 
CANTON, OHIO. — 





| [HE NATIONAL 


COLLECTING CO.,\ 
D. JAS. DAVIS, General Manager. 
Mitchell Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Qeoliection ne charge, 


ne Moneys collected pA any ER 


WW. £. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 
References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 
ERE ETS { ont0. 


[RVING H. GRISWOLD, 
aay at Law, 


ELYRIA, ° OHIO. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. Special. attention to collections 


Refers to First National Bank of Elyria. 


CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
MANSFIELD, - + = + OHIO. 
Commercial and Corporation Law a Specialty. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohio, 











Be : WAT: 


emg BY oy 





soUTH Sane 


VOOR 
oe: 





Attorneys and ( 
| Steux Falls, 


eee ee BG, Dan & Co 
as 
ad a ta j 
“z 
UTAH. 
RICHARD B. SHEPAR) 


AZ TORNEY AND D COUNSELOR RAT LAF, 
Rooms 87, 88, 39 and 
(P. 0. Box 1585.) 








Rats babe ¢ Lake Oued UTan, 
PRA’ 
SACt. COURTS. 


ICS LN 
ne Judges of U alt 
eg Ge 
E VANS & ROGERS, 
a at Law, 
OGDEN, UTAH, 


adiervemr Fire Natoma! Brad Bear River Coastal 


Ogden Water Works. 








J. CALVIN EWING, 


A at Law, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIORS. 
Foreign Corporations represente iin Ohio. Estates re- 
coverea and settled. taken. Mercantile reporsa 
made. Insurance, bate Cases solicited. 
Business entrusted to me will and 
. - — prompt careful 











JOHN T. WHALLEY, 


Attorney at Law—WNotary Public, 
415 Chamber ef Commerce, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


W ’ 
County, State 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. M. C. RANCK’S 
Law and Collection Office, 


136 Wyoming Avenue, ~« Seranton, Pas 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MORDECAL & GADSDEN, 





Charleston, S.C. 
Practice in the State and Federal Courts. 


Special attention fa and Tasarance Law Real Estate, ee 
Fa fier eare bea , 

Ft; Ge tees seca arses ene 
SUYTHE & LEE, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
7 & 9 Broad Street, et, CHARLESTON, S.C. 


PRACTICE Iw Tux STATE, aN att AND ALL FEDERAL COURTS. 








Ere, 
and | Special 


WASHINGTON. 
W. C. SuaRPsTxin. 8. BLATTER, 
SHARPSTEIN & BLA 7 TNER, 
Fidelity Building, TACOMA, WAS 


COMMERCIAL BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. 
References in nearly every | in United 
7, the Sule 


Ueioe es bas Frecciee bean ieee Wee 
— 








WEST VIRGINIA. 


Joux A. HuToursox, Jno, F. 
H. P. Camparn. 


utchinson, Hutchinson 
Parkersburg, W. Va. & Camden, 
Corporation and Commercial land 
Chief Counsel West 7. B.R.Co, 
References :— { pS Nat'l Bask 


S G. SMITH, 
Attorney at Law, 
WHEELING, 


Sones ta ad Welt 
sree, Bechanoy amd, Whang: hag Im 
CANADA. 


A. J. G. MACECHEN, 
Xotery Barrister and Attorney at Lat, 


Commissioner Supreme Court of Nevin 
re tnt ‘ 








[I 











” 


Office: Seuth Charlotte Street, 
Syduey, Cape Breton, Neva Scetia, CANADA. 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE A SPECIALTY. 
Prompt neem To Every Krxp or Lzoal Busia 


pe Pe 's Bank of Halifax and The 
q cee vad 3d Dead, § ‘hing ae 
Chet Justice Mac 


on, Senstor 
ace Bay; Hon, Senator Miller, Arichat; Al 
MacBonaid aa Nova Scotia. 


R 


ee 


UFUS C. HARTRANFT, 
EXPERT IN HANDWRITING 
And Detector of Forgery. 











Rerfer : Eun coe Pel: 


| Determines the authenticity of nticity of Signatures on Wills, Noth 
Contracts and Miscellaneous Documents. 


LEGAL AND BANK REFERENCES. — 
Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA: P& 


‘ 
“3 





